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The constant presence of concepts in science, in face-of a recurrent skepticism of 
their value, sets the problem as to the rôle of the scientific concept. Psychologically, 
the concept functions to circumvent obstacles-in-the field of. perception and so release 
activity along new lines. In this way the scientific concept makes possible the solution 
of problems in the field of science.. The Scientific concept enables the isolation and 
identification of an abstracted content in experience which may become the subject of 
a separate study. Functionally, the scientific concept (1) introduces a new orientation , 
or point of view, (2) serves‘as an instrument of handling one’s envircnment, and (3) 
makes possible deductive reasoning and so the anticipation of new. experience. Im- 
proper usage of the concept arises. when it is accepted as an ultimate and kept apart 
from the realm of perception. ; 

The title of this paper is not the choice- of the writer. It has been 
conferred by the Program Committee of this Institute. As a title 
it is anomalous,-since it seems to involve a contradiction of terms. 
It is probably designed to shock blasé and weary students—perhaps 
to insure at least one element of stimulation to listeners of what will 
prove to be a dull paper. 

To speak of science without concepts suggests all sorts of analo- ` 
gies—a carver without tools, a railroad tvithout tracks, a mammal 

without bones, a love story without love. A science without con- 
cepts would*be a fantastic creation. Neither my understanding of 
. my task nor your lines of interest would lead me to undertake to 


* Address given beter the Ninth Annual Institute of Social Research, University of 
Chicago, August 20-23, 1930. 
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give substance to such a fantasy. I accept the title as a well-known ` 


logical device of revealing the actual by considering the impossible. 

Let one think of any: reputable science, and he will likely think 
of concepts. In physics one recalls the atom and electron, mass and 
matter, velocity and inertia, space and time; in chemistry, valency, 
isomerism, colloids, combustion, decomposition, atomic nuclei; in 
biology, heredity, environment, genes, unit characters, variation, 
natural selection; in psychology, habit, reflex, feeling, integration, 
the unconscious, inhibition; in sociology, culture, the group, cul- 


tural lag, socialization, social disorganization. The most casual sur. 


vey of the history of any of these sciences shows a persistent use of 


such concepts. One can scarcely regard such concepts as survivals 


of earlier philosophical preoccupations, for one finds them in use 


today in the most exact of sciences. He who should declare serious- - 


ly that science as we know it has no concepts, or has no use for them, 


presumably attaches some efoteric meaning to the term which sci- | 


ence does not recognize. 


Yet alongside of this picture of.the constant presence of concepts. 


in historic and contemporary science one may place another show- 
ing recurrent skepticism, and criticism of their use. Tough-minded 
scientists apparently have ever suspected an affinity between con- 
cepts and metaphysics. Frequently in their reflective writings they 
voice their belief that conceptual concern is the doorway to sterile 
philosophizing. That famous utterance of Newton, “hypotheses non 
fingo” is a classic instance ofthis attitude. Science clings close to 
real sense experience; interest in concepts is a philosophical con- 
cern. 

There seems to be ground for this attitude of suspicion toward 
concepts. The sterile preoccupation of the medieval logicians and 
theologians with the notions of levity, gravity, wetness, dryness, 
- actuality, and potentiality is a case in point. There are others: the 
ancient Greeks, for example, who, on the point of observing their 


world experimentally, “lost nerve,” as Gilbert Murray says, and - 


relapsed into comfortable cogitation over the inherent forms of 
things; the numerous treatises of philosophers on the physical con- 
cepts of space and time which physicists have long since found it 
best to ignore; or the still more conspicuous instance of the plight of 
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social scientists in their efforts to construct a science out of their 
heads þy elaborating the character of such concepts as society, eco- 
nomic man, sovereignty, progress, natural right, association, etc. 
In general, it might be said, scientific workers become sterile when 
they turn themselves to conceptual preoccupation. Modern science 
seems to have.made headway only after wrenching itseli loose from 
philosophical preoccupation: Its heritage is too precious to be jeop- 
ardized by a return to conceptual enterprise. . 

To oppose these two pictures is to set our problem. One suggests 
the inevitability of concepts in science; the other portrays the deep 
suspicion with which conceptual preoccupation is regarded. Either 

view may be defended in polemic; their opposition suggests the ad- 
_ visability of showing the rôle of the concepts in scientific procedure, | 
so that one may come to understand its functions, and, if SES be, 
to protest its improper use. I propose to do this. . 

^ In outlining the problem I am bound to confess that my interest 
isin the function of the concept; in what it does, or rather in what 
_it’‘enables scientists to do. I have slight interest in the controversies ` 
-~ as to whether the concept is real or nominal, whether the universal 
is being or pure idea, whether abstraction is a process of disclosing 
reality or of distorting reality. I say this because the bulk of the 
‘literature on the concept concerns such issues. Anyone with the 
interests I have indicated will find this literature dull and of slight 
value. It is possible to consider the concept as an incident or an 
episode of the scientific act and not as a detached entity. In that 
case, it is not important to specify its epistemological properties, 
but rather to consider its scientific use. | 

I think it best to introduce this account of the concept with a brief 
psychological discussion. Let us begin with the simplest situation: 
simple perceiving and conceiving. The individual, in orlentating 

. himself in hjs environment, perceives. What he perceives arises 
from and ties back into his activity. It may organize him for effort; 

it may release or strengthen some particular action; it may lead to 
the abandonment or redefinition of a particular project. Perception 
arises in the interplay of activity and environment and serves to 
- guide the course of the activity. However, not only may the activ- 
ity be facilitated by perception, but it may be balked, blocked, or 
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- frustrated. The oneal process is a mode of behavior, charac- ` 
teristic of humans, which permits them to circumvent ‘such ob- > 


stacles. When, in a situation, perception is insufficient, one cah con- 
ceive the situation in a certain way and act on the pasis of the con- 
ception. In such a case, conceiving serves the same biological func- 
tion as perceiving; it permits | new orientation, a new organization 
for effort, a new release of action. Further, if ‘conceiving originates 


in the breakdown or insufficiency of | ‘perceiving, it, in turn, flows. 
back into perceiving, that i is, the conception ‘one forms will shape- ; 
or influence the percèption. one gets. Conception, is not merely a 


stop-gap to perception, but a fashioner of perception. 

' These simple points in the relation of perceiving. and conceiving 
d are familiar to anyone acquainted with functional and pragmatic 
psychologies. I submit that they are sufficient to answer our prob- 
- lem as to the rélesof the contept-i in scientific procedure. I mention 
- them again: conception arises as an ‘aid to adjustment with the in- 
sufficiency: of perception; It permits new orientation and new ap- 
` broch: it changes and guides perception. i 


` These. points Seem to apply, equally, well to the percept and the ` 


E i concept. The affinity of concept to conception and of percept to per- 

"ception is psychological as well as lexicographical: The concept, in 
_ one of its aspects, is a way of conceiving. ‘Mass, motion, electricity, 
Es atom, culture, gene; heredity, integration, ie probability, as- 
similation, etc., are ways of construing-certain contents of experi- 
ence. .We can Hits this in a simple way with the concept of 


electricity. The observation of the attraction by rubbed amber of 


light particles, of the turning of. the freely suspended lodestone 
toward the north, of the repelling of light bodies coming in contact 
with an electrified body, of the galvanic reflex in the frog, of the be- 
- havior of the Leyden jar and the voltaic pile—all these were experi- 
ences which in the reflective consciousness of certaip individuals 
suggested the existence of something not directly perceived. In this 
case, this something became known as electricity. 

. Perhaps it might be better to say that, on the baste of given tan- 
gible perceptual experiences which were puzzling, certain individu- 


als fashioned constructs which would give these experiences an ` 


understandable character. As far as I can see, scientific concepts 
come into existence in this way. They refer to something whose 
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existence we presume, but whose character we do not fully under- 
Stand, -They originate as conceptions occasioned by a series of per- 


l ceptual experiences of a puzzling character which need to be bridged 


by a wider perspective. I hasten to add that the. concept does not 
merely suppose the -existence of something which bridges percep- 


tual experiences, but it SES be this thing has a nature or certain 


character. 
I think that if vou will keep i in am specific concepts you 1 will 


_ easily understand these points which have been made. Mass, mo- 


tion, electricity, atom, culture, gene, heredity, etc., arise through 
man’s. reflection. They are not items of direct perceptia] experi- 
ence; they have originated: as conceptions from direct perceptual 
experiences which have been puzzling and problematic. They serve 
to introduce order’ or intelligibility into such experiences. As con- ` 
ceptions, they imply: a content conceited; this content may bespeci- 
fied, discussed, studied, and reotganized-=as such we may say it has, 
a character. `. : 
From my remarks so far you. will sée that r uge the cnni as 
a way of conceiving and of having a contént which is conceived. 
Treatment of the concept from either of these two aspects will show. ` 
something of its function: As-a form of conceiving the concept Jiber- 


ates frustrated activity and enables new action. In any field of be- 


havior beset by problems, as is noticeably the case in the field of ` 


_ science, this function is ‘particularly significant. It requires prob- 


ably little elaboration. On the bare psychological side, without con- 
cepts, activity would be tied to a given perceptual level with scarce 
opportunity of reaching a higher perceptual plane. Identical prob- 
lems would be recurrent; there would be, essentially, no methods 
of gaining control over them. The world would remain constant; 
frustrations of activity would be suffered in recurrent fashion and 
would scarcely lead to any reorganizatiofi of the given content of 
experience. Such existence I suppose to be true in the case of ani- 
mals. The worlds of man in general and that of science in particu- 
lar are of a different kind, The reorganization of both in the face of 
problems can take place only by transcending, so to speak, the given 
perceptual world. In this transcendence the concept occupies a 
pivotal place. 

For centuries the peasants of Europe and Asia suffered the loss 
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of cattle through anthrax. This serious malady was a common oc- 
currence. Many accepted it as something natural and inevitable. 
Others were puzzled by it and treated it as a problem. As a problem 
it was a recurrent one—the perception of the event was persistently 
puzzling and problematic. Scientists had studied the malady for 
decades, but their efforts to control it were balked. Release of ac- 
tivity waited on a satisfactory conceptual view—to be provided, in 
this instance, by Pasteur. It had been known for some time previous 
to Pasteur’s interest in this disease that m the blood of the cattle 
stricken with anthrax were small rodlike organisms called “vibri- 
ones.” These were regarded as interesting curiosities, but of no sig- 
nificance; they were epiphenomena of the malady. Pasteur ap- 
proached this field of perception with a new concept—that of the 
infinitely small. This concept permitted him to organize experi- 
ments in a way previously unthought of, to-show the specific influ- 
ence of the vibriones, and eventually to yield solution to and control 
over the disease. This incident illustrates the way in which the con- 
cept as a way of conceiving may liberate balked activity. It also 
shows how in science beset with problems the concept releases and 
guides experimental activity and determines its direction. 

Let me consider the significance of the other aspect of the con- 
cept which I have mentioned—the content conceived. As I see it, 
the concept permits one to catch and hold some content of experi- 
ence and make common property of it. Through abstraction one 
can isolate and arrest a certain experience which would never have 
emerged in mere perception. Our perceptual world is one of par- 
ticulars, for although conception is always involved, it is conception 
working through particulars. The abstraction of a relation from 
this world of particulars, and the holding on to it, is possible only 
through conceptualization and necessitates, ultimately, a concept. 
That is to say, the very act of abstraction is an act of conception; if 
the conception is to be held on to it must be given a name, a sign, or 
an identifying mark. By identifying such an isolated content, two 
developments of paramount importance for science are possible: 
(1) this content may become the object of separate investigation 
and reflection, (2) it may enter into the experience of others and 
so become common property. I propose to take up, in order, these 
two possibilities. 
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When I declare that the content conceived in a concept can be 
studied separately, what I mean is that one can take an abstraction 
which has been made, test and specify its characters, ascertain its 
range, and endeavor to determine more of its nature. I need not for 
the moment indicate how this is done in science; all that I wish to 
say here is that it is constantly being done in science. Through such 
study new problems and approaches emerge which make the con- 
cept all the more instrumental to a richer experience and a larger 
world. The point is a little abstract; let me illustrate it. 

I choose, as a familiar illustration, the concept of motion as it 
emerges in the work of Galileo and Newton. As students of the his- 
tory of philosophy know, in the eyes of the ancients and of the 
philosophers of the Middle Ages motion was not divorced from ob- 
jects in motion. Motion was one of the inherent properties of the 
particular object. Thus, it was natural for a planet to move ina 
circle, for fire to move toward the sky, or for a heavy object to move 
toward a state of rest on the surface of the earth. Motion was defi- 
nitely identified with particular objects. No one conceived of it as 
distinct from the happenings of these particular concrete objects. 
It remained for Galileo and his contemporaries in modern science 
to make the abstraction. In his famous experiments in measuring 
the swing of the lamp in the Cathedral of Pisa, in dropping pellets 
from the leaning tower of Pisa, and in rolling balls down smooth 
inclined planes, Galileo was making a definite shift from particular 
objects to general motion. The swing of the lamp, the fall of the 
pellets, and the roll of the balls were separate happenings; a dis- 
tinctive kind of movement inhered in each. Through conception 


Galileo abstracted a content held to be common to all—a content ` 


which in being identified by a term became a concept. By concep- 
tualization, then, the item of motion became detached and held. 
Those who are familiar with the history of modern science know 
that its development began in major part with the introduction of 
the concept of motion. Motion, as such, became a subject of experi- 
mental andsreflective study resulting in the law of falling bodies, 
Kepler’s laws of planetary motion, leading eventually to the law of 
gravitation. ) 

I suppose that this one illustration is sufficient to reveal clearly 
the point that through the concept one may detach a content of ex- 
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perience and make it the object of separate study. It is only with 
this possibility that science may come into existence. Study instead 
of being diffuse may be concentrated; research effort may be fo- 
cused on a circumscribed field, yet with the promise that the results 
obtained may. be applied on a wide scale to many particular situa- 
tions, . 

I return now to the other development made possible by the con- 
cept—the communication of experience. I have mentioned two 
significant aspects which a concept has: a way of conceiving and a 
content conceived. 

The third aspect bulks large—the verbal character of the con- 
cept. The concept involves an identifying mark or symbol; so it 
presents itself as a word or expression. Energy, radiation, morale, 
competition, society, etc., are at least words. Some writers have 
said that they are nothing but words. As I see it, the word is an ele- 
ment of the concept, but not all of it. The word occasions a way of 
conceiving and stands for that which is conceived. The word, then, 
is a symbol of a given process of conception. By reason of its verbal 
or symbolic character, the concept may, become an item of social 
discourse and so permit the conception that it embodies to become 
common property. A concept always arises as an individual experi- 
ence, to bridge a gap or insufficiency in perception. In becoming 
social property it permits others to gain the same point of view and 
employ the same orientation. As such it enables collective action— 
a function of the concept, which, curiously enough, has received lit- 
tle attention. It is by reason of the fact that the concept is an item 
of social discourse that concerted procedure is possible as far as 
` science is concerned, and that a structure of science may emerge in 
place of a mere assemblage of disconnected actions. 

Much of what I have said of the function of the concept applies 
equally well to common-sense concepts and to scientific, concepts. 
To lump these together, as many would do, is to lose sight of the 
peculiar value of the latter. In showing the difference between them 
it will be possible, I think, to delineate more clearly the character of 
scientific concepts and show better their rôle in science. 

To my mind, the chief difference is that the abstraction embodied 
in the common-sense concept is just accepted and is not made the 
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subject of special analysis and study. Consequently, abstraction is 
soon arrested and not pushed to the length that is true in the case 
of scientific concepts. I should like to illustrate this with such a 
common-sense concept as burning. In ordinary perceptual experi- 
ence people become aware that different objects will burn under 
certain general conditions. Leaves, twigs, wood, hair, grass, etc., 
when dry and coming in touch with some form of fire, will burn. 
This event of burning may be conceived as a separate happening; 
it may be designated by a word, and so become a concept. As such 
it has the advantage of the concept in guiding and controlling sub- 
sequent experience. However, it seems to be limited in the way 
which I have mentioned. Its abstraction is abbreviated. The smol- 
dering. of the manure pile, the spontaneous firing of the hayrick, 
slow combustion, the inability to get wet wood to burn, the smoth- 
ering of the fire by casting earth over it, are incidents of common 
experience, but they either are not aSsociated with burning or else 
are regarded as its limiting conditions. They do not raise questions 
as to what is burning, as a distinct happening, and so do not reach . 
the point of modern scientific concern with oxidation and chemical 
transformation. The happening of burning is not singled out as an 
item for separate study and analysis. Of course, it is not to be ex- 
pected that common sense would push abstraction to this point— 
there is no need of it. The common-sense concepts are sufficient for 
the crude demands of ordinary experience. Minor elements of in- 
consistency within experiences and a fringe of uncertainty can be ' 
ignored and are ignored. Hence experiences that might be produc- 
tive of more refined abstractions do not arise as problems. ` 

With such a background it is to be expected that “common 
sense,” as the term strongly suggests, refers to what is sensed, in- 
stead of to what is acutely analyzed. This seems to be true in the 
case of common-sense concepts in much greater measure than in the 
case of scfentific concepts; they are more a matter of feeling than 
of logical discernment. It seems that it is for this reason that an or- 
dinary indiyidual is puzzled when you ask him to define some com- 
mon-sense term. He takes its meaning for granted; if pressed for 
its meaning, he is likely to resort to denotation, to pointing to ob- 
jects of what he has in mind. Such particularistic indication is, of 
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course, in no sense to be criticized. It does, however, show that the 
individual does not have the elements of his conception clearly in 
mind as separately comprehended items. This becomes apparent, 
if, in the quizzing of the individual, you compel him to stick to con- 
notation. The meaning that he will give is likely to be very indefi- 
nite and vague, owing, as far as I can see, to the fact that he has not 
made separate study or scrutiny of the abstracted happening cov- 
ered by the common-sense concept. It is not, perhaps, unfair to say 
that common-sense.concepts are in the nature of stereotypes. Their 
meaning is just taken for granted, their character just naturally 
sensed. To question them is unthought of; indeed, to question them 
is to evoke emotion. So different is this from the tentative character 
of the scientific concept inside of the experimental field that it seems 
unnecessary to prosecute further the distinction. 

What I do wish to emphasize is that the scientist is preoccupied 
with the relation covered by the scientific concept and because of 
this reflective concern opportunity is had for greater knowledge of 
this relation and so for the revision of the concept. When experi- 
ment is pushed into new domains along the line of the concept, one 
must expect to encounter new facts which, in turn, require a revi- 
sion of conception and so of the content of the concept. Scientific 
concepts have a career, changing their meaning from time to time 
in accordance with the introduction of new experiences and replac- 
ing one content with another. Common-sense concepts are more 
static and more persistent with content unchanged. Since the ab- 
straction covered by the common-sense concept is not made the 
object of separate study and of experimental testing, there is little 
occasion for the uncovering of new facts and so for the challenging 
and revision of the concept. 

There is another difference between common-sense concepts and 
scientific concepts which strikes me as important. Common-sense 
concepts are detached and disparate; scientific concepts show “a 
strain toward consistency.” The abstraction embodied in a com- 
mon-sense concept tends, I think, to have an absolutistic, independ- 
ent existence; the abstractions within scientific concepts are always 
being related to one another. It is no accident that concepts in a 
given science hang together in a system, nor that by so doing they 
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make possible the structure of science. One needs only to think, for 
a moment, in the history of mechanics of the concepts of motion, 
mass, inertia, force, space, and time. These were interrelated and 
linked together in a conceptual pattern which made possible and 
guided experimentation and became the framework of the early 
knowledge and laws of physics. It is in the coherence of concepts, 
as I understand it, that one can get the meaning of the statement 
that science is systematic knowledge. 

I have a suspicion that many of those who decry concern with 
concepts in science do not really wish to stop conception but are 
opposed to the building-up of a conceptual framework or structure. 
They urge us to cling closely to facts and confine ourselves to sepa- 
rate, specific problems. I know of no notion more out of harmony 
with the historic experience of science. To follow this program 
would mean not to have a science. At the best, one would have a 
series of discrete and separate studies maintaining no organic con- 
nection with one another, fructifying one another only by accident, 
having but accidental strain toward consistency, and showing little 
that progressive accumulation of knowledge that comes with the 
organization and reorganization of experience. Some such picture 
is presented, perhaps, in the work of technicians, politicians, and 
statesmen, where concern is with immediate practical problems, 
where each problem must be given immediate solution, and so es- 
sentially separate treatment. Procedure is opportunistic, knowl- 
edge unsystematized, and control uncertain. But this is not the 
picture of science. Occasionally, to be sure, in the career of any 
science there may arise a crop of technicians coincident with the 
appearance of some new technique. With their technique.as a tool 
they may move from one situation to another without conceiving 
these situations in terms of a larger framework and so without pene- 
trating to or studying fundamental relations. ‘They encounter gen- 
erically the same problems, work in essentially the same fashion, 
and yield but detached bits of information. Such individuals may ` 
be called scientists because of academic affiliations; actually, they 
are mere artisans using the technique as a tool to the fulfilment of 
immediate ends. For mere purpose of illustration and without the 
desire to make invidious distinction, I suggest that such is the condi- 
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tion today of many statisticians. I do not wish in any sense to im- 
pute any inferiority in achievement to such individuals, but I would 
say that their work and results are unorganized and unsystematic. 
Unless marshaled and brought to bear on central conceptions or 
concepts, they would never attain the character of science as we are 
acquainted.with it in historic experience. 

The main points which I have made so far in this paper may be 
given here in a few sentences. The scientific concept, as a way of 
conceiving, enables one to circumvent problems of perceptual ex- 
perience; the content of the scientific concept consists of an ab- 
stracted relation which becomes the subject of separate and inten- 
sive study; the concept, because of its verbal character, may be ` 
shared, and so it permits concerted activity in scientific procedure; 
scientific concepts in their interrelation make possible the structure 
of science. 

I propose now to look at the matter from a new angle and to con- 
sider not so much what the concept permits but what it does in 
science. 

As I see it, the concept more specifically considered serves three 
functions: (1) ‘it introduces a new orientation or point of view; 
(2) it serves as a tool, or as a means of transacting business with 
one’s environment; (3) it makes possible deductive reasoning and 
, So the anticipation of new experience. Each of these three results 
merits separate treatment. | 

It is not a lexicographical accident that conceiving carries a 
double meaning: that of a way of looking at things and that of a 
way of bringing things into existence. That a new concept repre- 
sents a new way of approaching the world is a commonplace. This 
is its intrinsic character. As an invention to fill a deficiency in per- 
ceptual experience it contributes a novel and original orientation. 
In the scientist’s concern with his problem this new orientation and 
point of attack loom large. On one hand it permits hima flexibility 
in his attack of his problem; on the other hand, it sensitizes his per- 
‘ception and reveals the object in new aspect. Each of these two 
effects is implied by the other, but each may be considered sepa- 
rately. Those of you who have read any of the biographies of Pas- 
teur will recall the new attack that he could make on his problems 
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with the developing concept of the infinitely small. “Seek the 
microbe” was his proverb. The mysteries of fermentation, the silk- 
worm disease, anthrax, septicemia, rabies, hydrophobia, and puer- 
peral fever yielded to the approach made with the concept of the 
infinitely small. These had puzzled people for years, had been 
studied industriously, but had defied understanding and control. 
A new approach made possible by a new conception brought them 
to solution. 

The rôle of the concept in sensitizing perception and so in chang- . 
ing the perceptual world may be neatly illustrated with the experi- 
ence of Darwin while on a geological trip through Wales in company 
with the geologist Sedgwick.. Bear in mind that this was before 
Agassiz had advanced his idea or concept of glaciation. Darwin 
tells us: | 

We spent many hours in Cwm Idwal, examining all the rocks with supreme 
care, as Sedgwick was anxious to find fossilsdn them; but neither of us saw a 
trace of the wonderful glacial phenomena all around us; we did not notice the 
plainly scored rocks, the perched boulders, the lateral and terminal moraines. 
Yet the phenomena are so conspicuous that, as I declared in a paper published 
many years afterward in the Philosophical Magazine, a house burned down by 
fire did not tell its story more plainly than did this valley. If it had been filled 
by a glacier, the phenomena would have been less distinct than they are now. 


This illustration is Impressive in suggesting how conception may 
sensitize perception and yield one a new realm of objects. 

Earlier in this paper I declared that conception arises from per- - 
ception but flows back into it. The meaning of this remark is prob- 
ably much clearer in the light of what I have just said. Through 
conception objects may be perceived in new relations, which is 
tantamount to saying that the perceptual world becomes reor- 
ganized. It is well to bear in mind that in the process new problems 
may arise, new techniques may appear, and new interpretations 
may suggest themselves. An entire new field may open up; scienti- 
fic energy may be released in new productive ways. As I see it, this 
has been the experience of science on the adoption of a new orienta- 
tion or, what ïs equivalent, on the adoption of a new conceptual 
framework. A conspicuous case which may be given in illustration 
is the origin of modern physics. The work of Galileo is usually 
chosen, with good reason, as marking the change from the meta- 
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physical preoccupation of the medieval logicians to the scientific 
endeavors of modern scientists. His work is significant not only 
for the introduction of experimental technique but also for the de- 
velopment of new concepts which became the basis for the new at- 
tack of modern physics. These concepts are familiar. Mass, motion, 
inertia, force, impenetrability, etc., came to take the place of the 
concepts of the medieval logicians: essence, quality, substance, 
potentiality, etc. They provided a new perspective; they opened 
up a new field of endeavor. They raised new problems and sug- 
gested new techniques; they sensitized perception to new relations 
and guided it along new directions; they made experimentation pos- 
sible, and ultimately they yielded new forms of control. A similar 
picture, I suppose, is being presented in contemporary physics in 
the new orientation and conceptual framework EES the 
work in relativity and quantum relations. 

To construe our own discipline from this point of view is not 
without interest. I suspect that the milling and halting condition of 
our own science does not come directly from the inadequacy of our 
techniques, as almost everyone contends, but from the inadequacy 
of our point of view. The effort to rescue the discipline by increas- 
ing occupation with method and by the introduction of precision 
devices is, I venture to suggest, working along the wrong direction. 
Perhaps, like other sciences in the past, we await a conceptual 
framework which will orientate our activities into productive chan- 
nels. 

Let me turn to the second specified function of the concept. The 
expression, “Concept is a tool,” is probably the one that we hear 
most. Its meaning should be clear in the light of what has been said 
concerning the aid which conception gives to the release and com- 
pletion of activity. This function defines the character of the con- 
cept, for it means that it becomes instrumental to activity. The 
conception, in filling the deficiency in perception, not dnly.provides 
new orientation and releases activity but directs such activity, 
either effectively or ineffectively. The success of the activity to 
which it gives rise becomes the test of the effectiveness of the con- 
cept. The concept is thus bounded on one side by frustrated activ- 
ity and on the other by consequences which arise from the activity 
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to which it gives direction. In so far as it lies in between these por- 
tions of an act it has the characteristics of a tool. At first, like all 
tools, it may be crude and may be used quite experimentally; later, 
like perfected tools, it i inay become refined and its use quite stand- 
ardized. 

A few words about both of these stages—the initial trial stage 
and the highly refined stage—will permit one to see more clearly 
the instrumental character of the concept. In the first stage, the 
concept represents merely a primitive conception applied to some 
situation requiring solution or adjustment. It is in the nature of 
a hypothesis; its value is suggested but unknown. It promises some 
comprehension and control, and it is used on the basis of this prom- 
ise. It may be unsuccessful in this promise, in which case some new 
conception will perforce be adopted. In either event it represents a 
mode of attack or a plan of approach to the situation. Its analogy 
to the trial use of a primitive lever oreram should be apparent. In 
being refined the concept functions none the less to aid activity, 
but its function changes character somewhat. Its field cf operations 
becomes more definitely understood, its possibilities better gauged, 
and the consequences of its use more secure. By applying this con- 
cept to some new particular or, stated otherwise, by bringing some 
new experience or situation inside of the domain of the concept, one 
can deal with this particular or situation effectively, in known ways. 
The physician called in to diagnose an illness seeks for symptoms 
which will enable him to make as reliable a classification as possible. 
If diagnosed as a disease or as a particular kind of disease, as ty- 
phoid or malaria, by bringing the particular illness uncer the given 
concept or, stated otherwise, by applying to the particular illness a 
given concept, treatment may be made. One knows that certain 
happenings are likely to be followed by others; that is, if certain 
things are done, certain consequences will probably ensue. Thus 
the knowledge of the use of the concept as gained i in prior experience 
serves instrumentally in the new situation. 

With reference to the third function I may repeat that one signi- 
ficant value of the concept lies in its possibility of deductive con- 
sequence. The aid which the concept may give to the prosecution of 
immediate inquiry is perhaps easily appreciated; its character as a 
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logical premise with deductive implications merits, perhaps, a little 
elucidation. What I mean by this remark is that by reasoning from 
the concept one may gain a new perspective and visualize problems 
and procedures which transcend the. immediate problems which 
have given rise to the concept and in response to which it functions 
as a tool. The most outstanding illustration we have of this pro- 
jective character of the concept is the number system. The his- 
torians of mathematics have made it clear that the early concepts 
of number arose out of practical experience and were tied to it. Cer- 
tain developments, which we need not consider here, permitted the 
use of number concepts in other than a mere utilitarian way. De- 
ductive consequences of number concepts were perceived, and the 
implications of their alignment and interrelation with one another 
have given rise to the huge complex structure of modern mathe- 
matics, seemingly endless in growth. This growth has proceeded not 
always in empirical but in logical fashion, and seemingly has raced 
far ahead of experience. Thus formulas for numerical functions 
have been worked out which may lie idle for decades before gain- 
ing practical use. But if the structure of mathematics may grow 
logically and not empirically, outdistancing actual experience, its 
interesting feature is that it ties back so successfully into actual 
experience. So clean cut has been this application to experience 
and so productive of control that it has given rise recurrently to 
views that the cosmos was numerical. Without doubt, all science on 
its deductive side seeks to approximate the ideal character of mathe- 
matics. Although no science has enjoyed more than partial success 
in this effort, the attempt signifies an appreciation of the deductive 
value of concepts. . 

So far in this paper I have stated what seems to me to be the 
function of the concept in scientific procedure. My remarks, per- 
haps, extol its virtues; one should not be oblivious, however, to its 
sins. I feel that there is room for a brief statement of the improper 
use of the concept. | 

As I see it, most of the improper usage of the concept in science 
comes when the concept is set apart from the world of experience, 
when it is divorced from the perception from which it has arisen 
and into which it ordinarily ties. Detached from the experience 
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which brought it into existence, it is almost certain to become in- 
definite and metaphysical. I have always admired a famous state- 
ment of Kant which really defines the character of the concept and 
indicates its limitations. Kant said brilliantly, “Perception without 
conception is blind; conception without perception is empty.” Con- 
cepts without a perceptual base are indeed insecure. Unfortunately, 
in current thought we suffer a tradition descendant.from ancient 
Greek philosophy and medieval scholasticism which favors the 
gaining of knowledge through elaboration of the concept. The con- 
cept is regarded as having intrinsic meaning, to be extracted by 
proper cogitation. It is unnecessary, perhaps, to call attention to 
the tenacity of this tradition in the social sciences. Each social 
science has many protagonists or devotees who strive to attain 
knowledge by “manufacturing it out of their heads.” They start 
with an array of concepts which, while abstract, are abstruse, and 
then proceed to erect a system by drawing out meaning from these 
concepts. The result is a pompous and formal structure which, 
however, is as hollow as an empty shell. The fault in their systems 
lies in the fact that the original concepts were mere constructs, un- 
grounded or tested in empirical experience. Because of their orig- 
inal irrelevance to experience or activity it is not surprising that 
whatever meaning is drawn deductively from them is a mere gos- 
samer, of no value for the understanding and control of the actual 
world. The difficulty seems to be due to a failure to recognize that 
the function of the concept is to bridge perplexed perception and to 
release and guide behavior inside of this perceptual field. To be 
valuable it must tie back into the activity, the break in which 
brought it into existence. It must be kept in relation to facts, its 
character tested by these and other facts, and its significance gauged 
in terms of its instrumental possibilities with reference to these 
facts. To treat the concept as an archetype instead of an imple- 
ment, or to devise a concept which does not embody a plan of action 
with reference to certain facts, is to run counter to the procedure 
of modern science. Possibly such usage is not improper or unpro- 
ductive in metaphysics; in science it is stultifying. 

Not less abominable than this tendency to treat concepts apart 
from the demands and tests of specific kinds of facts is the tendency 
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to manufacture them with reckless abandon, with no concern as to 
whether there is need for them. The charge has been made against 
sociology that it has the greatest number of concepts and the least 
knowledge. I hope never to be chosen to deny this charge and to — 
prove the opposite. I suspect that this steady production of new 
concepts arises from the effort to pose as scientific and to be judged 
profound and learned. It is a common experience which I, at least, 
have in reading our literature to find the author taking what is 
already understood in simple language and translating it into more 
recondite terminology. This may satisfy a pretension to be scien- 
tific, but it in no sense constitutes a scientific procedure. 

Another faulty use of the concept is to apply it as a label to an 
object of study and to believe that such labeling constitutes ex- 
planation and terminates the study. This vice—I call it such—is 
- widely practiced in contemporary social science by both those who 
advocate concepts and those*who inveigh against their use. Unless 
one comes to know something about the object that was not known 
before, there is no value in labeling it or putting it in a certain con- 
entl category. Much conceptual usage is mere labeling without 
yielding anything but the label. In the second place, to direct a 
series of conceptions toward an object, as one does when one ap- 
plies a concept to it, is merely to orientate one’s self for further 
action. To stop at this point is to miss again the instrumental char- 
acter of the concept. One gets no control over the object, nor does 
one test out the concept as an instrument. On one hand, one does 
not know how much or how little the object is amenable to the use 
of the concept, nor how effective or ineffective is the concept as an 
aid to understanding or control. Such an approach is to remain on 
uncertain terms with one’s environment and to block ES 
in the instrumental character of the concept. 

To treat a scientific concept in a loose, common-sense way strikes 
me as another sin. By this I mean to sense its content ihstead of to 
comprehend it; to be unable or unwilling to specify its character 
instead of being aware of its operational application, I had occa- 
sion before to distinguish between scientific and common-sense use 
of concepts; I might have added at that time that the latter form 
is not at all rare m science. Some workers in the field of science 
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accept their concepts as ultimates, take their meaning for granted, 
and resent their questioning as foolish theorizing or personal attack. 
This attitude, by the way, seems to be more conspicuous of those 
who decry the use of concepts than of those guilty of over-indul- 
gence. Because the former shun conceptual preoccupation they are 
unlikely to examine critically their own concepts, which, of course, 
they inevitably possess and use. Such naive, uncritical acceptance 
leads to dogmatism and vitiates much thought and work. One 
might illustrate, perhaps, with the concepts of the subjective and 
objective. I know of few terms within the field of science used 
more lazily and emotionally than these. In almost every paper or 
discussion on method one will find them employed with abandon, 
and used, ultimately, as terms of reproach or approbation. It seems 
to me that these concepts in typical common-sense usage are taking 
on the form of stereotypes. I do not, believe that their use in this 
fashion is of much aid to the logical disternment needed in scientific 
discourse. , 

What I would declare, then, is that to use concepts in science as 
natural ultimates instead of tentative convenient conceptions, or 
to be uncritical or unreflective as to their import, is not likely to 
lead to genuine understanding and control. Few things are more 
irritating than to read a piece of research conforming most strin- 
gently to accredited techniques and abounding in numbers, or units, 
or elements, only to discover outstanding sloppiness in conceptual 
usage. Others may be impressed by the proficiency in the use of 
technique, or by the clean-cut numerical relations between units, 
but I only regret our stereotyped methodological notions which 
permit and encourage students to play with mental toys in the 
belief that the manipulation of these empty terms constitute sci- 
ence. 

Let us recognize the instrumental character of the concept inside 
of the field of science. By accepting it in this character and using 
it critically perhaps we can avoid being mere bookkeepers of facts 
or spinners of metaphysics. 
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ABSTRACT 


Racial hybrids are one of the natural and inevitable results of migration and the 
consequent mingling of divergent racial stocks. The motives bringing peoples of di- 
vergent races and cultures together are, in the first instance, economic. In the long 
run, economic intercourse enforces more intimate personal and cultural relations, and 
eventually amalgamation takes place. When the peoples involved are widely differ- 
ent in culture and in racial characteristics, and particularly when they are distin- 
guished by physical marks, assimilation and amalgamation take place very slowly. 
When the resulting hybrid peoples exhibit physical traits that mark them off and dis- 
tinguish them from both parent-stocks, the mixed bloods are likely to constitute a dis- 
tinct caste or class occupying a position and status midway between the two races of 
which they are composed. The mixed bloods tend everywhere to be, as compared 
with the full bloods with whom they are identified, an intellectual and professional 
class. The most obvious and generally accepted explanation of the superiority of the 
mixed bloads is that the former are the products of two races, one of which is bio- 
logically inferior and the other biologically superior. In the case of the Negro-white 
hybrids in the United States, other and less obvious explanations have been offered. 
It has beer pointed out, for example, that the mulatto is the result of a social selec- 
tion which began during the period of slavery, when the dominant whites selected for 
their concubines the most comely, and presumably the superior, women among the 
Negroes. There is, however, the fact to be considered that in a society where racial 
distinctions are rigidly maintained, the mixed blood tends to be keenly conscious of 
his position. He feels, as he frequently says, the conflict of warring ancestry in his 
veins. The conflict of color is embodied, so to speak, in his person. His mind is the 
melting pot in which the lower and the higher cultures meet and fuse. 


I. HYBRIDIZATION 


Racial hybrids seem to be one of the invariable accompaniments 
and consequences of human migration. Hybridization is probably, 
therefore, a mathematical function of the geographic mobility of 
peoples. At any rate, miscegenation seems to take place, other 
things being equal, more rapidly than elsewhere on the frontiers of 
an advancing civilization; in seaport cities, and in commercial cen- 
ters, where people of divers cultures meet and mingle with more 
than ordinary freedom; and where, under the influence. of a mobile, 
changing, and cosmopolitan population, custom is relaxed and the 
traditional distinctions of class and caste not rigorously enforced.” 

1 An address delivered at the Fourth Pacific Science Congress, held at Batavia- 
Bandoeng, Java, May 16 to 25, 1929. 


1n See Dr. Arthur Ruppin, The Jews of Today (New York, 1913), chap. x, “In- 
termarriage.” 
It is true that marital statistics in the United States seem to support the opposite 
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No effort has been made, so far as I know, to determine the pre- 
cise condition under which hybridization actually takes place. Some 
of these conditions are of a rather subtle psychological nature, and 
not easily accessible to observation and description. However, the 
‘interbreeding of races is ordinarily one of the incidents of cultural 
contact, and amalgamation is, as a matter of fact, one oz the indices, 
perhaps the ultimate index, of the extent to which cultural fusion in 
any given case has actually taken place. 

The common market place has always been the natural meeting 
place of peoples of different races and cultures. Men come together 
first of all to effect an exchange of goods and services. As it is be- 
cause men are useful to another that they come together at all, so it 
is because they are different from one another that they are useful. 

When peoples of divergent racial stocks come together to main- 
tain a permanent, common life, a modus vivendi is established, in 
the first instance, on the basis of ecorfomic necessity. Under these 
circumstances people of divergent racial stocks ordinarily live, as 
do the gypsies in our modern world, in relations that are symbiotic 
rather than social. In that case they treat one another as utilities 
rather than as persons. It is possible for races to live indefinitely in 
such a condition of symbiosis, contiguous in space, but culturally ` 
isolated; each group in its own world, and neither enjoying or seek- 
ing status in the other. This seems to be the situation in which all 
pariah people live; but it is true, to some degree, of every people 


thesis. They indicate that, so far as European immigrants are concerned, intermar- 
riage of the immigrant and native population is taking place more rapidly in rural 
communities than in cities. This is due in part to the fact that the so-called “new 
immigration,” in which biological assimilation takes place slowly, is very largely lo- 
cated in the cities. On the other hand, the “old immigration,” which is more closely 
related racially and culturally to the native population, is largely located in the small 
towns and in the open country, Furthermore, intermarriage in the case of the old 
immigration is more likely to take place between aliens and natives of the same ethnic 
stocks, German immigrants, for example, marrying German-Americans; Irish, Irish- 
Americans. Under these circumstances, intermarriage between native- and foreign- 
born peoples is not an accurate index of the blending of divergent racial stocks. Of 
the older immigration the Irish have the lowest rate of intermarriage, 299.5 for every 
1,000 marriages. The Germans, with a ratio of 704.7 exogamous unions for every 
1,coo marriages, have the highest. In every case, however, the rate of intermarriage 
is higher among the older than the new immigration (Census Monograph 7: Immi- 
grants and Their Children [1927]). 
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that maintains or seeks to maintain an independent cultural life and 
tradition, while occupying the territory and participating in the 
economic life of another and different cultural group. This was,and 
to some extent is today, the case of the Jew, when, in the very center, 
at the very core of a national and cultural life not quite his own, he 
continued to live in his ghetto more or less an alien and a stranger 
to the community about him.? | 

It is evident that man’s biological and his cultural interests are 
not always in harmony, and that social and political organizations 
are frequently either a compromise or, to speak in sociological 
terms, an accommodation in the attempt to reconcile them. Slavery, 
caste, and even social classes may be regarded, in one of their as- 
pects, as devices for maintaining and enforcing this symbiotic rela- 
tion, and at the same time of limiting more intimate and personal 
contacts. 

Social distances are, however, difficult to maintain, and the 
measures intended to preserve them are invariably only partially 
successful. Furthermore, sexual interest, which is still one of the 
most powerful motives in human conduct, operates independently 
and often counter to the interests represented by the organization 
of society. Romantic love, which is proverbially interested in the 
exotic and unfamiliar, not infrequently crosses racial barriers, and 
is never completely inhibited by class and caste taboos.°* 

It follows from what has already been said that hybridization 
does not proceed everywhere and always with the same facility and 
at the same tempo. Statistics of intermarriage of immigrant and 

Louis Wirth, The Ghetto (Chicago, 1928), chap. xiv, “The Social Significance of 
the Ghetto.” See also Ludvig Lewisohn, Israel (New York, 1925). 


*It is psychologically true that only the unfamiliar and not completely controlled 
is interesting. This is the secret of the interest of modern scientific pursuit and of 
games. States of high emotional tension are due to the presentation of the unfamiliar 
——-tLe., the unanalyzed, the uncontrolled—to the attention. And although the intimate 
association and daily familiarity of family life produce affection, they are not fa- 
vorable to the genesis of romantic love. Cognition is so complete that no place is left 
for emotional appreciation. Our common expressions “falling in love” and “love at 
sight” imply, in fact, unfamiliarity; and there can be no question that men and 
women would prefer at present to get mates away from home, even if there were no 
traditional prejudice against the marriage of near kin (W. I. Thomas, Sex and Society 
[Chicago, 1907], pp. 196-97). See also Morris T. Price, Christian Missions and Ori- 
ental Civilisation: A Study in Cultural Contact, pp. 286 £. 
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native stocks in the United States indicate that assimilation and 
amalgamation are taking place at different rates in different groups. 
In fact, the rate of intermarriage is different in every different na- 
tionality. 

An investigation based upon 79,704 marriages in New York 
City, out of a total of 71,356 for the years 1908~12, inclusive, 
showed that the intermarriage rates for the Jews and the Negroes 
are less than those of all other national or racial groups.* 

The intermarriage ratio of the Negroes born in the United States 
was 1.17 for every 100 marriages. For Jews born in the United 
States, it was 4.26. The author’s comment is that “just as differ- 
ences of religion explain the low proportion of intermarriages be- 
tween Jews and non-Jews, so differences in color account for the 
small proportion of fusion between Negro and the white.” 

Not only does interbreeding take place at different rates for dif- 
ferent racial stocks, but the incidental consequences of interbreed- 
ing need to be sharply distinguished. For example, when Jews inter- 
marry with Christians, their children become, nominally at least, 
either Jews or Christians. Under ordinary circumstances the large 
proportion become Christians.’ 

On the other hand, when Negroes interbreed with other races, 
the offspring of such unions do not have the same freedom of choice. 
The mixed bloods are either, as in the case of the mulattoes of the 
United States, incontinently classed as Negroes, irrespective of the 
degree of the racial mixture, or they occupy, as half-castes and 
mixed bloods, a position somewhere between the two. In any case, 

*M. A. Drachsler, Intermarriage in New York City: A Statistical Study of the 
Amalgamation of European Peoples (New York, 1921). 


"Iris evident that relative numbers and the sex ratio are factors that need to be 
considered here. In Copenhagen, where 89 per cent of the Jews of Denmark live, 
there are 68 mixed marriages to every 100 Jews. But in this instance the proportion 
of Jews in the total population is very small. A. F. Stone (Studies in the American 
Race Problent}, quoting the censuses of 1860, 1870, 1880, and 1890, where separate 
enumeration of the mulattoes was made, says, “The results disclose the fact that 
where the proportion of negroes to the whites is lowest, the proportion of the mu- 
lattoes to the total negroes was highest.” 


* Prussian statistics of The Religion of Children of Mixed Marriages Living with 
Their Parents show that, according to the census of 1905, of 7,016 children of mixed 
marriages, 1,591, or 22.67 per cent, elected to be Jews, but 5,229, or 74.53 per cent, 
were classed as Christians. See Ruppin, op. dt., pp. 175 f. 
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the mulatto, conscious of his mixed origin, unwilling to accept the 
inferior status of his Negro ancestors, invariably constitutes, even 
in the United States, a distinct racial category and a separate social 
class. The consequence is that the mulatto is never completely 
identified with, or assimilated to, either one race or the other. 

Fouillée says: “In discussions of the race problem there is one 
factor of supreme importance which has been so far disregarded— 
to wit, the opinion or idea which a race has of itself and the influ- 
ence exerted by this idea.” 

Physical and racial marks, when they become the basis of class 
or caste consciousness, acquire a unique significance because they 
cannot be eradicated. A man may change his costume or his speech, 
but he cannot change his color. 

It is a notorious fact that class and caste distinction have been 
very, largely based upon racial differences. Visibility, to use the 
vocabulary of the navy bulletins, seems to determine not merely 
the existence of caste and class distinctions, but the vigor with 
which the discriminations which correspond to them will be en- 
forced. When the physical differences between races are so pro- 
nounced that the hybrids constitute a distinguishable physical 
type, they almost invariably occupy a separate social category and 
are recognized as a distinct class or caste. 

The mulatto, the name given without distinction to all Negro- 
white hybrids of the United States, is not, to be sure, in all cases 
distinguishable either from the black man, on the one hand, or the 
white man, on the other. He is, however, everywhere recognized 
as a distinct class, even though his position and his status are dif- 
ferent in every country in which mixed bloods are sufficiently nu- 
merous to play an independent rôle. | 

It is, in fact, the rôle which the mulatto plays, and the position 
that he occupies in relation to the black man and the white, that 
determines in every case the character of the existing rdce relations 
and the local race problem. 

In the United States the mulattoes are on the whole, with some 
important exceptions, the cultural advanced guard and the leaders 


1 Alfred Fouillée, “Race from the Sociological Standpoint,” Papers on Inter-Ra- 
cial Problems, ed. G. Spiller (London, rorr). 
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of the Negro people. The two most eminent figures among Negroes 
in the United States, Booker T. Washington, and W. E. B. du Bois, 
were both mixed bloods. In recent years the Negroes have devel- 
oped a literature dealing exclusively with Negro life. Most of the 
contributors to this literature are mulattoes, but the first writer to 
gain general recognition, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, was a full- 
blooded Negro. | | ' 

In the West Indies, and particularly in those islands where the 
Negroes are in the majority, the mixed bloods are classed as “col- 
ored,” and enjoy a more or less independent status. They are large- 
ly represented in business, in the professions, and in the so-called 
“white collar” jobs, and they constitute a respectable middle class 
between the dominant white officials and the black peasantry. In 
South America and particularly in Brazil, where Negroes and mixed 
bloods constitute more than 60 per cent of the population, there is, 
strictly speaking, no color line. Nevertheless, here, as elsewhere, 
the white man is invariably at the top, and the black man and the 
native Indian are at the bottom. Lighter-colored mixed bloods oc- 
cupy the middle positions, and a successful black man generally 
insures his own status and that of his children by marrying a lighter- 
colored woman. As Lacerda puts it: “The mulatto himself en- 
deavors, by marriage, to bring back his descendants to the pure 
white types,” and “The marriages between metis and whites are no 
longer disdained as they formerly were.” The mixed blood rises by 
a process of social and sexual selection, “which removes from the 
descendants of the metis all the characteristic features of the black 
race.” 

In South Africa, where racial antagonism is more intense than it 
is even in the United States, the situation is a little confused. The 
distinction between the hybrid people and the native blacks is 
everywhere «maintained, but the “colored people,” as the mixed 
bloods are called, occupy a higher status in Cape Colony than they 
do in the other provinces. In general, the situation in Cape Colony 
approaches that in Jamaica and other West Indian Islands under 
English domination. In Natal, however, and particularly in the 


* Dr. Jean Baptiste de Lacerda, “The Metis, or Half-Breeds, of Brazil,” ibid. 
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Boer States, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State, race rela- 
tions conform more nearly to conditions in the United States 


Il. THE MENTALITY OF THE MULATTO 


I have discussed in some detail the conditions under which hy- 
bridization ordinarily takes place and the rôle which the mixed 
bloods ordinarily play in the community in which they find them- 
selves, because I am convinced, as will appear a little later, that 
what I have called the mentality of the racial hybrid—that is to say, 
his peculiar mental bias, the character of the intelligence which he 
displays, and the general level of the intellectual life he has achieved 
—is very largely due to the social situation in which his mixed ori- 
gin inevitably puts him. He is biologically the product of divergent 
racial stocks, but just because of that fact he is, at the same time, 
the cultural product of two distinct traditions. He is, so to speak, 
a cultural as well as a racial hybrid. 

There have been numerous attempts in recent years to determine 
-with sorne precision, on the basis of intelligence tests, the native 
ability of the Negro as compared with other racial stocks. These 
investigations, in spite of the industry and ingenuity with which 
they have been carried on, remain inconclusive, largely because of 
the difficulties in distinguishing between the factors of nature and 
nurture, of innate ability and cultural opportunity. For this and 
other reasons, the results obtained have turned out to be capable 
of several different and inconsistent interpretations. 

In general, however, the intelligence tests have shown that at the 
present moment the intellectual niveau of the Negro is consistently 
below that ‘of the white man. On the other hand, the same tests 
have shown the intelligence quotient of the urban population to be 
higher than that of the rural, that of the native white to be superior 
to that of a foreigner, and the mental grade of both native-white and 
Negro populations to be higher in the northern than inthe southern 
states.*° i 


* Maurice S. Evans, Black and White in South East Africa: A Study in Sociology 
(New York, 1911), chap. x, “The Asiatic and Coloured Sub-problem,” p. 283-309. 


See also Raymond Leslie Buell, The Native Problem in Africa (New York, 1928), ° 


Vol. I: South Africa, pp. 58-155. 
`” Carl C. Brigham, Study of American Intelligence (Princeton, 1923). See also 
GO Ferguson, “White and Colored Schools of Virginia as Measured by the Ayers 
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When attempts have been made to distinguish between the intel- 
lectual capacities of pure and mixed bloods, the results obtained 
have generally shown that the mulattoes were superior to the Ne- 
groes. In all cases, however, the literate members of both races 
made a better showing than the illiterates, and the literate Negroes 
ranked higher than the illiterate whites. The whole question of the 
intelligence tests, so far as they bear upon the comparative innate 
mental capacities of the black man and the white, have been care- 
fully and critically reviewed by Edward Byron Reuter in his vol- 
ume, The American Race Problem: A Study of the Negro.” 

Summing up the results of the United States Army tests upon 
Negroes and whites made during the mobilization of the Army in 
1917, Dr. Reuter says: 

Certain . . . . facts of interest and significance appear as the data of the 
examinations are studied. In all cases the literate members of every race made 
a better showing than the illiterates. Irrespective of the section of the country, 
the literate Negroes ranked higher than the illiterate whites. The Northern 
Negroes very greatly surpassed the Italians in America. In the Alpha tests the 
New York Negroes made approximately the same ranking as "he Alabama 
whites, while in the Beta tests the New York Negroes ranked approximately 
nine points superior to the Alabama whites. That is, the New York Negroes, 
on the basis of the tests, and in whatever the tests measure, are equal to or 
slightly superior to the whites of Alabama. Very clearly the accident of a 


Southern birth is a determining element in intelligence, as measured by the 
Army tests. 


This means that the tests made to determine innate racial ca- 
pacity may be, and possibly should be, interpreted as demonstrat- 
ing that intelligence, so far as it is at present possible to measure it, 
is due to “increased education, greater freedom in social contact, 
greater incentives, higher economic status,” rather than to innate 


Index,” School and Society, XII (1926), 171-74; “The Psychology of the Negro, an 
Experimental Sttidy,” Archives of Psychology (New York, April, 1916), No. 36. See 
also M. J. Mayo, “The Mental Capacity of the American Negro,” ibid., IV, No. 28 
(1913). See also Barbara Stoddard Burke, “A Summary of Literature on the Deter- 
mination of the Intelligence Quotient and the Educational Quotient,” Twenty-sev- 
enth Year Book of the National Society for the Study of Education (1428). 


£ Op. cit. (New York, 1927), pp. 91-92. See also Margaret Mead, “The Methodol- 
ogy of Racial Testing: Its Significance for Sociology,” American Journal of Sociolo- 
gy, XXXI, No. 5 (March, 1926), 657-67. 
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and unalterable traits, as other interpreters of the results have con- 
tended. 

If attempts to measure the native intelligence of Negroes have 
failed to show the differences that were expected, there is, never- 
theless, no question at all in regard to the actual superiority of the 
mulatto in comparison to the Negro, provided superiority is meas- 
ured by present achievements and by the relative status of each in 
the existing social order. Everywhere the mixed blood has, with 
certain outstanding exceptions, outclassed the Negro. Whatever 
estimate future investigators may put upon the native ability of 
either racial group, and without reference to what the future may 
show, the mixed blood as a class has shown himself more enterpris- 
ing, and his progress, accordingly, has been more rapid. Not only 
in the learned professions and in politics, but particularly in litera- 
ture and the expressive arts, the mulatto has outdistanced the Ne- 
gro. This is perhaps less true in South Africa and the West Indies 
than it is in South America and the United States. Speaking of the 
metis of South America, Lacerda says: 

No one, however, can dispute that they are keenly intelligent and have a 
dispositicn for letters and science, and a fairly political capacity. The metis of 
Brazil have given birth down to our own time to poets of no mean inspiration, 
painters, sculptors, distinguished musicians, magistrates, lawyers, eloquent 
orators, remarkable writers, medical men, and engineérs, who have been un- 
rivalled in their technical skill and professional ability. As politicians they are 
clever, insinuating, and very acute in profiting by any favourable opportunity 
to secure a position; they are usually energetic and courageous in the struggle, 
in which they use every weapon with equal zest. 


Even in Haiti, where the black man first gained his personal free- 
dom and his national independence, a relatively small number of 
mixed bloods, constituting less than ro per cent of the whole popu- 
lation, hold most of the public offices and carry on most of the pro- 
fessions.”” 

Here, as elsewhere, however, the mixed bloods have had no 
monopoly of the superior positions. The black man who succeeds 
in demonstrating superior ability is almost certain to be adopted ` 
into the mulatto aristocracy. If he then marries, as he usually does, . 


2 Lothrop Stoddard, The French Revolution in San Domingo (New York, 1914). 
See also The Magic Isle (New York, 1928). 
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a mulatto vife, his children will inherit, by that fact, the superior 
status of the mixed blood. 

The disposition of the black man who has achieved distinction 
to marry into the mulatto class, referred to by Lacerda in his “Ob- 
servations on the Metis of Brazil,” is so characteristic of the Negro 
in the United States that it has been maintained that the superiority 
of the mulatto is due in large part, at least, to social and sexual se- 
lection.** 

This would seem to indicate that Negro aristocracy, like that of 
the English, is maintained in what is probably the only way any 
aristocracy can in the long run be maintained, namely, by syste- 
matically recruiting its members from the ranks of the inferior 
classes. However the mulatto may have achieved his present su- 
periority, there seems to be no question that it exists and can be 
measured as soon as a satisfactory criterion of superiority can be 
found. In the study of the mulatto to which reference has already 
been made, Dr. E. B. Reuter undertook this task. He collected from 
all available sources a list of persons who were recognized by Ne- 
groes themselves as in some way exceptional. The lists he obtained 
in this way constitute a kind of Negro Who’s Who.** 

The inquiry as finally made took into consideration the relative 
status of 4,267 persons, of whom 614 were men and 3,650 were 
women, all of them persons rated by Negroes themselves as in some 
sense exceptional. Of this number it was found that 447 were full 
bloods, and 3,820 were mulattoes. This means that while the ratio 
of full bloods to mixed bloods in the Negro population at the time. 

"The mulatto group continually is being improved by the addition to it of the ) 
best blood of the Negro race. The black man of ability, in almost every case, marries 
into the mulatto caste; and his children, with whatever of their father’s superior 
mentality they inherit, are mulattoes. So far as his superiority-is inherited, it becomes 
an asset to the mulatto group. The black man of greatest ability, perhaps, of any 
black man in the race is married to a light-colored mulatto woman. The most widely 
known black mah of the race has a wife who is near white. The black man who ap- 
proached nearer to genius than any other man the race has produced, married a light 
mulatto. The rule is almost without an exception that the black man of consequence 
marries into the mplatto caste. The mulatto group thus, on the assumption of the 
transmission of superior mental capacity, tends to become not only a culturally but a 
` biologically superior group” (Edward Byron Reuter, The Mulatto in the United 
States [Boston, 1918], pp. 396-97). 

“ Ibid., p. 186. 
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this study was made was about 4 to 1, the ratio of mulattoes to Ne- 
groes of full blood among the 4,000 leaders of the race was 814 to 1. 
The thing may be stated more emphatically: On the basis accepted 
for the purposes of this study, the chances of a-mulatto child of de- 
veloping into a leader of his race are thirty-four times as great as 
the chances of a black child. Twenty per cent of mixed bloods 
among the American Negroes have produced 85 per cent of the 
race’s superior men. 


Ill. THE MULATTO AS A PERSONALITY TYPE 


It is often said of the mulattoes, as of mixed bloods generally, 
that they inherit the vices of both parent-races and the virtues of 
neither.*’ It is, however, notoriously difficult to assess moral quali- 
ties, particularly since traits which under certain circumstances 
may be regarded as vices afe under other circumstances reckoned 
as virtues. 

It is, in any case, interesting that there are, or seem to be, char- 
acteristics which, whether they are the results of one kind of cross- 
ing or another, are attributed to mixed bloods as such. It suggests, 
what has indeed been asserted, that the mixed blood, without re- 
-spect to his racial origin and merely because of the rôle he is called 
upon to play, constitutes a distinct personality type. Mulattoes, as 
a class, exhibit certain personality traits which distinguish them 
from Negroes, with whom they are identified in the United States 
and South Africa, as well as from the whites, with whom they are 

"There is a widely accepted theory that the result of a union between white and 
black, or indeed between white and any coloured and backward people, is a breed 
which seems to combine all the weaknesses and vices of both parent stocks and none 
of the virtues of either. This does not seem to me to apply in the case of these Eur- 
Africans. Physically they are a fine people, in some cases with a colour and complex- 
ion distinctly attractive, not the sickly yellow of many other half-breeds, but a light 
brown with a tinge of red; both men and women often large, robust, well set up, 
with a tendency to corpulence, and with good features. They do not often display 
the energy and will power of their fathers, but to some extent this is due to lack of 
opportunity, their undefined status and anomalous position, and fhe deadening influ- 
ence of their narrow and restricted environment. In any case they do not substan- 
tiate the somewhat cynical generalization I have quoted, for their general conduct is 
good, and they do not seem to have any specially vicious tendencies” (Evans, op. cit., 
p. 300). 
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disposed to identify themselves elsewhere.*® They are, as I have 
said, more enterprising than the Negroes, more restless, aggressive, 
and ambitious. The Negro, by contrast, is described by one who has 
known them on the plantations in the South as “docile, tractable and 
unambitious,”’ and invariably contented and happy “when free from 
the influence of the mulatto and the white man.” The author is de- 
scribing a character of the Negro peasant with whom the black man 
is ordinarily identified.” | 

The mulatto and the mixed blood are often sensitive and self- 
conscious to an extraordinary degree. They do not have, on the 
other hand, the insouciance and naïveté which makes the Negro 
invariably so ingratiating and agreeable a companion. Mulattoes, 
also, are keenly aware of the defects of the Negro, but because their 
status is so intimately bound up with his, they are not able to view 
these defects with the same objectivity and tolerance as the white 
man does.** 

One of the consequences of his more intense self-consciousness is 
that the mulatto lives at a higher tension than the Negro. He is 
more intelligent because, for one thing, he is more stimulated, and, 
for another, takes himself more seriously.” 

We are bound to recognize the fact that intelligence, like con- 
sciousness, is an incident of action, and the intellectual attainment 
of an individual or a race is a function of their activities. Restless- 
ness, while not identified with thought, and not in any sense a sub- < 
stitute for it, is nevertheless the first and most elementary response 

mp B. Reuter, “The Personality of the Mixed Blood,” Publication of the Ameri- 


can Sociological Society, XXII, 52-59. 


“ Alfred H. Stone, “The Mulatto Factor in the Race Problem,” Atiantic Monthly, 
XCI, 658-62. See also Stone, Studies in the American Race Problem. 


"Gees W. H. Thomas, The American Negro: What He Was, What He Is, and 
What He May Become, for a frank and candid expression of the attitude of the mu- 
latto toward the Negro at the date this volume was published (1901). It must be re- 
membered, however, that attitudes change and, with the gradual rise of the Negro, 
the traditional attitude of the mulatto toward him has been greatly modified. 

See a paper by W. E. B. du Bois, “The Talented Tenth,” in the volume, The 
Negro Problem, bY Booker T. Washington and others. This is a plea for the higher 
education of the Negro. It is based on the general conception that the Negro masses 
can only hope to improve their status as a result of the advances made by the so-called 
“talented tenth.” This talented tenth, however, was composed then, as it is now, very 
largely of mixed bloods. ` 
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to a problematical situation that requires reflection. The restless- 
ness, aggressiveness, and what may perhaps be described as the 
general egocentric behavior of the mulatto as compared to the Ne- 
gro may, and probably does, have a temperamental basis. They are 
usually attributed, sometimes by the mulattoes themselves, to the 
infusion of the blood of the dominant race. These lines are from a 
poem entitled “The Mulatto to His Critics,” which at once reflects 
temper and explains, in terms of popular psychology, the tempera- 
ment of the mulatto. 

Ashamed of my race? 

And of what race am I? 

I am many in one. 

Through my veins there flows the blood 

Of Red Man, Black Man, Briton, Celt and Scot, 

In warring clash and tumultuous riot.?° 

Temperament in the case of the mulatto has, however, been rein- 
forced by tradition—tradition that goes back to the days of slavery 
and life on the plantation. The mulatto slaves claimed and were 
granted privileges on account of their color. Frances Kemble, in her 
reminiscences of life on a Georgia plantation, relates that she was 
accosted one day by a mulatto woman who wanted to be put in some 
other form of work than field labor. She stated that hoeing in the 
fields was particularly hard on her “on account of her color,” and 
then explained that “being a mulatto she considered field labor a 
degradation.” 

Anyone at all familiar with the records of plantation life will re- 
call numerous incidents which clearly, though quite unconsciously, 
reveal the fact that the mulatto was, so to speak, the favored child, 
the “‘white-haired boy” of the plantation. 

The mulatto made a better appearance than the Negro and was 
chosen for that reason, as well as for others, to be the house servant. 
In the homes of well-to-do planters he acquired the manners of the 
superiors with whom he was associated. The mulatto slaves, partly 
because they were so largely house servants, and sometimes the 
children of their master, were the first to be emancipated. Of the 


*© Toseph S. Cotter, Jr, in Negro Poets and Their Poems (Washington, DC. ` 
1923), by Robert T. Curlin. ` 


= Frances A. Kemble, Residence on a Georgia Plantation, p. 194. 
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Negroes in the southern states in 1860, but 10 per cent were free. 
On the other hand, of the mulattoes, 40 per cent were free.” 

Meulattoes, partly because they were the first to gain their free- 
dom, were very largely concentrated in cities, in both the South 
and the North.” Some of them, particularly in the port cities of the 
southern states—Charlestown, Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans— 
were sufficiently well to do to be themselves owners of slaves and 
thus able to give their children the advantages of a relatively su- 
perior education, either abroad or in the northern states. In Charles- 
town and in New Orleans there was and is a colored aristocracy 
composed of these mixed bloods and their descendants. In spite of, 
or just because of, the fact that they were so generally the favored 
class among the slaves, the mulattoes, in proportion to their num- 
bers, seem to have furnished a larger quota of fugitive slaves. It 
was from these fugitive slaves that the ranks of the antislavery so- 
cieties in the North were recruited. Antong these fugitive slaves the 
most conspicuous was Frederick Douglas, himself a mulatto, a dis- 
tinguished orator, and the first man of Negro blood to achieve a 
national reputation. 

The mulatto and the mixed blood are, for the reasons I have de- 
scribed, the product of a double inheritance, biological and cultural, 
that is different from that of the black man. If the mulatto displays 
intellectual characteristics and personality traits superior to and 
different from those of the black man, it is not because of his bio- 
logical inheritance merely, but rather more, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, because of his more intimate association with the superior 
cultural group. 

Furthermore, the mixed blood, with the indubitable evidence in 
his features and in the color of his skin of his kinship with the domi- 
nant white race, was bound to reflect that whatever justification 
there was for holding the black man in a position of permanent in- 


22 See Reuter, The Mulatto, p. 113, where the census figures for 1850 are recorded. 


= Jn Savannah, Georgia, in 1860, 18.1 per cent of the Negro population were mu- 
lattoes; in the rest of the state the proportion of the mixed to pure bloods was 8.2. 
In Charlestown, S.C., the proportion of mixed to pure bloods was 28.2: the rest of the 
state was 5.5. In New Orleans 48.9 per cent of the Negro population was mulatto, 
and in the rest of the state the proportion of the mixed to pure bloods was 11.0. See 
ibid., p. ITS. 
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subordination, it did not apply to the same extent to the brown. The 
black man might dream of a return to Africa, to the land of his 
fathers, in order to set up there an independent state where he might 
work out his own salvation and that of his race. But such future 
could not appeal with the same force to the mixed blood, particu- 
larly since his father was in most instances a white man, while his 
mother was frequently an Indian. As a matter of fact, the amount 
of Indian blood in a mulatto is considerable, much larger than is 
generally recognized, and the brown man has, very naturally, clung 
to the traditions of his white and Indian ancestor. All this has con- 
tributed to make him a very different man physically and culturally 
from the Negro and, above all, to give him a very different concep- 
tion of himself. This is, in part at least, the basis of that restless- 
ness and instability to which reference is so frequently made in 
writings on the subject of mixed races. 

So far as the existing intelectual superiority of the mixed bloods 
requires an explanation other than that of heredity, J am disposed 
to find it in the stimulating influences of his unique environment.” 
The mulatto shares more or less completely the life-experiences of 
two unassimilated races. He is not able, for that reason, to identify 
himself completely with either. The situation is at once anomalous 
and untenable, and if imposes upon the mulatto, foremostly and 
before all others, the task of finding a solution. This task, which is, 
for the mixed blood, so intimate and personal a matter, Is at the 
same time difficult enough to call into action all his energies. The 
race has, in fact, become, in the United States at least, the center 

” Lacerda is convinced that mixed bloods frequently achieve an intellectual su- 
periority which cannot be explained by heredity. He said: “Galton’s deductions in 
regard to hybridity in animals cannot be wholly applied to human half-breeds. In 
the case of man there is an inheritance of moral and intellectual qualities that follows 
no fixed and absolute rules. Under the influence of agencies of which we do not know 
the nature, the intellectual qualities often reach, in the mixed progeny of the white 
and black, a degree of superiority which cannot be explained in terms of heredity, 
either remote or proximate. Some unknown force gives rise in them to an intelli- 
gence that is capable of developing to a pitch that neither of the parents could reach. 
It is, in fact, common to find, as the offspring of a white of very mediocre intelli- 
gence, mated with a negress of the lowest grade of culture, an individual of consid- 
erable intellectual power; just as if one of the effects of crossing in the case of man 


was precisely to improve the intelligence, or the moral and reflective qualities which 
distinguish individuals of the two races crossed” (p. 380). 


New 
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and focus of the intellectual life of the whole Negro race. It has so 
completely absorbed the interest and attention of a certain number 
of the intellectuals of the race as to become to them an obsession. 

It is inevitable that an interest so dominating and actual should 
have a profound influence, not only upon the intelligence, but upon 
the personality of the mixed blood, who is, by his very origin, more 
directly concerned than anyone else. It is certainly true of the 
mixed bloods of the United States, who have achieved real distinc- 
tion, that they have often displayed a degree of intelligence of which 
their parents were apparently quite incapable. This is eminently 
true in the case of Frederick Douglas and. Booker T. Washington, 
who in their day and time were the two most eminent leaders of 
their race. Both were born in slavery and had, for that reason, very 
little opportunity for an education of a formal sort. Both were, no 
doubt, men of superior native intelligence, but it was the conjunc- 
ture of events and the réles which each in his time was called upon 
to play that enabled them to achieve the distinction and exercise the 
influence upon national affairs which they actually did. It was in 
their tasks, and in the association and activities which these tasks 
imposed, that these men gained their education.” 

It has been the disposition of the mixed bloods, wherever they 
have been denied the status of the dominant race, to compensate 
themselves by withdrawing from association with the Negro and 
establishing a separate caste. Where they have succeeded in com- 
pletely segregating themselves, as they have in some instances in 
South Africa and the United States, they have either deteriorated, 
physically and culturally, or they have at best remained stationary 
and not shared in the general economic and cultural progress of the 
race as a whole. This is true of the little mulatto aristocracies that 
_ established themselves in Charlestown and New Orleans before the 
Civil War. It is particularly true of those little isolated communi- 
ties of mixed Indian, Negro; and white populations—-peoples that 
established themselves in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee, 
_ Orin other settlements on the outskirts of civilization in other parts 


* See Booker T. Washington, My Larger Education, and Fredericx Douglas, My 
Life and Times. l 
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of the southern states. These communities of free Negro and In- 
dian origin withdrew themselves during slavery days from inti- 
mate association, not only with the black man, but with the white, 
in order to maintain their freedom and to escape identification with 
the despised free-Negro class. They now frequently claim to be 
white but are not accepted as such. 

In these isolated settlements the mixed bloods succeeded in 
achieving their independence and securing for themselves recogni- 
tion as distinct from either the Negroes or the mulattoes. They 
were given, for one thing, separate schools, separate from both 
Negro and white, but they did not escape in this way the inevitable 
deterioration which isolation from participation in the cultural life 
of the larger community invariably brings.’ 

The same thing seems to have taken place in the case of the 
Griquas, a mixed-blood people of South Africa, as has taken place 
in these isolated mixed-blood communities in the southern states. 
Maurice Evans, speaking of the Griquas, says: “The Griquas area 
degenerate, demoralized, dissolute people, weak, lazy and thrift- 
Jess "77 

Even the so-called “cape colored” of Cape Colony, South Africa, 
who long enjoyed in that colony a freedom and a status which was 
not accorded them elsewhere in South Africa, are, according to re- 
cent reports, declining in numbers relative to other elements in the 
population. “Apparently,” says Leslie Buell, “this group [cape 
colored] which contains some of the leading non-Europeans in 
South Africa is beginning to degenerate.’ 

While it is true that the mulatto in the United States, as is the 
case of the mixed blood generally, has been disposed to escape from 
the racial coil in which his origin and his history have involved him 
by separating himself from the masses of the Negro race, the vigor 
with which the racial line has been drawn against him has compelled 
him to take another course. SÉ 

More and more in the course of his struggle for position and 

3 See Arthur Esterbrook and Ivan V. McDougall, Mongrel Virginians: The Win 


Tribe. This study is devoted particularly to one of these hybrid racial groups but 
contains references to eleven others in that general region of the Blue Ridge. 


"Quoted in Black and White in the Southern States, pp. 25-26. 
* Op. cit., I, 11. 
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status in the white’s man world the brown man has chosen to throw 
in his fortunes with the black and make the Negro’s cause his own. 
He has made himself not merely the leader but the teacher, the in- 
terpreter, and in some sense thé emancipator of the race. In this 
struggle the black man, as education has been more widely diffused, 
has begun to play a more important rôle. However, the mulatto, in 
spite of his smaller numbers, still largely represents the intellectual 
class of the race. 

This struggle, gathering in breadth and intensity, which Lothrop 
Stoddard has described as “the rising tide of color,” has been at 
once an inspiration and a discipline to the mulatto. What is more, 
it has given him a cause and a career, the influence of which upon his 
intellectual life can hardly be overestimated, for intelligence and in- 
tellectual life, as I have said before, are incidents of action, and it is 
only the sense of participation in the great action that gives indi- 
viduals or races the courage and the élan that is necessary to rise 
from a lower to that higher cultural level of intellectual life which is 
standard in the modern world. 


TWO RACIAL ISLANDS IN ALABAMA 


HORACE MANN BOND 
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ABSTRACT 


Contact between a dominant group and a subordinate group results, through mis- 
cegenation, in a third group midway between the two parent-stocks. This third group 
seeks identification with the dominant group, although the latter may deny such iden- 
tification. At the same time, because of the characteristics identifying it with the 
dominant group, it protests against identification with the subordinate group, to which 
it holds itself superior, and it achieves a status much above that occupied by the sub- 
ordinate parent-group. This formula of race, which is descriptive of many situations, 
may be applied with exactitude to two racial islands in America, the Creoles and the 
Cajuns, both in Alabama. Although quite different in social traits and qualities—in 
industry, in thrift and cleanliness, in social organization, in intellectual ability, in cul- 
ture—these two groups are alike in having to occupy distinctive social positions, on 
the one hend disclaimed by their white parent-groups and on the other hand them- 
selves disclaiming their Negro pareyts. They equally demonstrate the applicability of 
the formula of race in America. . 

I 


Recent speculations regarding race have received the benefit of ` 
a theoretical structure, or mold, which serves as a highly useful for- 
mula in classifying modes of racial contact and in predicting the 
course of future interracial developments. This formula, the contri- 
bution of such sociologists as Park and Reuter, among others, may 
be simplified as follows: Given a dominant race A, establishing 
contact with a subordinate race B, there tends to develop through 
miscegenation an intermediate group C, midway between the two 
parent-stocks. The new group, C, possessing as it does many of the 
physical characteristics of the dominant group A, will seek identifi- 
cation with the superior group in its thinking and social intercourse. 
Although this equality of exchange may be denied the hybrid group 
by the superior parent-stock, the sense of superiority inherent in the 
hybrid. group because of those characteristics which ally it with. 
group A, as well as a partial recognition of such superiority to the 
subordinate group B by the superior half of the hybrid’s progeni- 
tors, serve as an advantage in propelling the newer-group forward 
to a status far superior to that occupied by the subordinate parent- ` 
group. In many instances this marginal situation aids in producing 
individuals of exceptional ability, even in comparison with types 
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produced by the dominant group, which lacks the peculiar stimula- 
tion afforded by the intermediate position of group C. 

In the process of miscegenation, of course, the members of the 
dominant group never anticipate social acceptance while engaged 
in giving their physical traits to their bastard offspring. That prob- 
lem, unfortunately, always arises when individuals are found with 
mixed blood who clamor for social acceptance. The usual result has 
been that the dominant group, after destroying the purity of both 
parent-stocks, blandly hoists the bars against these left-handed 
children in the sacred name of racial purity. The Anglo-Saxon 
Purity League, and other creations of the “Nordic delusion,” are 
instances of this oo attention to the barn door after the horse | 
has fled. 

The South Europeans have been more catholics in this respect. 
The Gaul, or the Spaniard, and the colonist among Latin peoples 
generally, has in the past found littleeto choose between his curly- 
haired son by an aboriginal mother and his other curly-haired son 
by the wife of his own people. But the Anglo-Saxon tradition is as 
dominant in this field of racial hybridization as it is in the field of 
colonial penetration, and for the same reason—its more extensive 
scope. There are as many obvious instances of the formula and its 
workings as there are situations involving contact of Europeans 
with native peoples. Better known than others, perhaps, are the 
Sino-European of the Pacific Orient, the Hindu half-breeds, dear to 
fiction and fable, and the hybrid peoples created in this country by 
contact of whites and American Indians. Who has not heard the ` 
musical comedy, or read the short-story, or seen the cinema where 
there is put forth the sad fate of the beautiful half-breed maiden ex- 
piring in devoted agony, after laying down her life to foil the ugly 
half-breed villain in order that her pure-bred lover and his equally 
pure-bred white mate might live happily ever after? 

Much smoke, some fire; the theme could not be so popular if it 
had no basis in fact. One has but to turn to the neighboring islands 
of the Caribbean to find this tragi-comedy of racial hybridization in 
full swing today. In Haiti there is, and always has heen, a clean- 
cut cleavage between whites, blacks, and mulatto intermediates, 
with the exception of the period initiated by the massacre of the 
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early French plantation-owners and brought to a conclusion by the 
intervention of the marines. In Jamaica it exists today, as anyone 
familiar with the customs of that island or the fulminations of Mar- 
cus Garvey can testify. In South Africa one can point to the Reho- 
bother Bastaards, painstakingly described by Fischer, or to the 
“colored” peoples of the cape as distinctly separated in law and cus- 
tom from the “natives.” 

In our own United States, the land of perfect liberty, where all 
men are created equal, the situation assuredly gives pause in the 
application of the formula. There is no ripple of amusement or dis- 
belief from an audience when a speaker who looks like the latest 
edition of Wendell Phillips’ “blue-eyed Anglo-Saxon” passionately 
declaims upon “the necessity that all of us black men in America ` 
and the world stand together!” For the speaker means a very defi- 
nite thing, if not exactly what he says, and his audience knows it. 
Time was when there were blue-vein societies and other organiza- 
tions of like ilk among Negroes in this country, but they seem 
. largely to have disintegrated, owing to two happy chances of for- 
tune. The first has been that those who were so much like the domi- 
nant group as to demand and desire full fellowship to the extent of 
seclusion from the subordinate group have in great part folded 
their tents and crept quietly into the ranks of the whites, with no 
more flurry about it. The other fortunate thing has been the un- 
yielding refusal of the dominant group to accept any of its hybrid 
progeny, if known as such, no matter how highly infused with the 
superior strain, into its domestic councils. In this country the pub- 
lic acceptance of the dictum of the sheriff in Show-Boat—“One drop 
of nigger blood makes you a nigger! ”——has done countless good for 
the Negro, as it has served to focus his energies and that of all his 
potential leaders upon the immediate task of racial survival. There 
is here no widespread wasting of energies or efforts on the creation 
and maintenance of an intermediate group. 

Yet the formula may aptly be applied to America, land though it 
be of variation from the expected social norm. If the theoretical 
implications of the entire situation were not enough to prove it, 
there are certain points where its full weight may be applied with 
exactitude. Leaving out of account the instances more highly ex- 
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ploited by the fictioneers and sentimentalists, and even our friends 
the sociologists, the writer has recently come upon two isolated ra- 
cial islands which demonstrate as in a microcosm all of the major 
problems of race in the country at large. 

II 

Baldwin County, Alabama, is the seat of the first of these racial 
islands. The county itself presents one of the most remarkable 
hodgepodges conceivable even in the America in which we live. 
There is a large Greek colony, communistic in structure, located at 
Loxley. There are French, Polish, Italian, Scandinavian, German, 
Bohemian, and Croatian colonies. Besides these foreign-language 
‘groups, there are two religious colonies in a settlement of Quakers 
near Fairhope and another of Amish Mennonites, a sect of the 
Hooker Mennonites. The ever present Negro is here as tenant, 
small-farm-owner, and laborer in the numerous turpentine and 
naval-store plants in the woodlands and swamps. 

At Fairhope is the well-known Single Tax Colony, made pros- 
perous by intelligence as well as by a fortunate rise in real-estate 
values facilitated by the development of the Gulf Coast region and 
the recent construction of the Cochrane Bridge across Mobile Bay. 
Also located in this little town which resembles Indiana more than 
Alabama is the Organic School, where the devoted disciples of Ma- 
rietta Johnson pursue the ideal of a “free” school with a zeal found 
only in idealists wedded to a novel idea. 

To reach the home of the peculiar racial group in question, one 
leaves the Old Spanish Trail at the eastern head of the Cochrane 
Bridge, and drives south through Fairhope along Mobile Bay. Ten 
or fifteen miles beyond is the pleasant little village of Magnolia 
Springs, and one is in the sandy Gulf Coast soil where these people 
have their farms and community life. They call themselves ‘“Cre- 
oles,” and their white neighbors qualify the term by calling them 
“Nigger Creoles.” The question of Negro blood has long been a 
sensitive spot with the Creole population of Louisiana and other 
southern states, but in Baldwin County it means only one thing to 
the dominant white class: some degree of Negro extraction. 

The very houses announce a different community. They are 
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small and weather-beaten, but with none of the ugly rawness char- 
acteristic of the newer cottages of white farm-owners, or the desti- 
tution usually noticeable in the Negro plantation cabins. Picket 
fences, whitewashed and prim, surround the yards, which are neat 
and orderly. The farm land around shows evidence of careful till- 
age. 

Our first stop was to inquire at a farmhouse as to the road to take 
to reach the nearest Creole school. Directions were crisp and exact. 
The women who. directed us, an elderly woman and a girl, were 
typical of all the women we saw in this community, with brown 
skins, black hair, and pleasant features. They spoke with the dia- 
lect of the southern white lowlander, and with the same inflection 
and intonation. 

A stop at a little crossroads store where the young Creole clerk 
volunteered more information led us still farther into the intricacies 
of life among the Magnolia Springs Creoles. The clerk was a small 
man whose complexion had a hint of reddish brown, and he was one 
- of the few men in the community who bore a French family name. 
He claimed to be the great-grandson of an officer in Napoleon’s 
Grande Armée. He had come to the Baldwin County community 
from across the bay. He gave as his reason the decay of the Creole 
community in Mobile County, and stated that this disintegration 
was almost complete. 

I was able to visit this other Creole community in Mobile County, ` 
a community located on Mon Louis Island some fifteen miles south 
of Mobile. There the decomposition of the system was very evi- 
dent, noticeable in an increasing number of intermarriages with 
those who claimed no other race than Negro, and by the acceptance 
of teachers known to be Negroes if they were sufficiently light in 
complexion to “pass” for Creoles, and if they were good Catholics. 
The Baldwin County Creoles, we were told, would never accept a 
Negro teacher, Catholic or not.. One innocent young man had been 
sent to the Creole community as a teacher some years in the past, 
only to be forced to leave precipitously soon after his appearance 
at the schoolhouse. For all this, it is a fact that forty or fifty years ` 
ago the Creoles of Baldwin County had Negro teachers and made 
no objection. Apparently this indicates that the struggle for sur- 
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vival has grown more acute, and outside pressure has forced them 
to a greater group consciousness as a survival measure. 

The first Creole school was an ordinary building located near a 
small Catholic chapel. The teacher was a young white man who 
looked at me speculatively as we approached. As we were inspect- 
ing the Negro schools of the county, and the county superintendent 
had listed the Creole schools among this number, the white member 
of our party suggested that I should stay at this school while he went 
on to the next one to administer the tests we were using as a means 
of discovering pupil achievement. The teacher was clearly at a loss. 
At first hand he was unable to determine with which group I was to 
be classified, and he was at some pains not to insult me if I were a 
Creole. Finally, he came bluntly to the point. 

“What do you call yourself?” ` 

In some surprise I hastened to give, what I thought was the ob- 
vious answer: “Why, I’m a Negro.” ° 

The need for hedging was gone. “Well, I'll tell you; of course 
Do not prejudiced, but if some of these Creoles heard that a nigger 
was up here giving tests to their children, I don’t know what would 
happen.” 

There is, perhaps, little need to add that it was decided that the - 
white member of the party should administer tests at both schools. 

The children proved to be remarkably alert. They scored above 
the standards expected even of white children of their age and classi- 
fication, on the basis of nation-wide standards. These standards are 
based on the performance of children representative of urban as 
well as of rural systems, and rural children generally may be ex- 
pected to score below these standards. The contrast in their work 
was all the more striking because of long months spent in handling 
classrooms of plantation Negro children, whose preparation for the 
type of response called for by the tests is especially poor. 

In the accompanying figure the results of tests given to Creoles, 
Negroes, and Cajuns is graphically displayed, in comparison with 
the national standards based on pupil performance. With the excep- 
` tion of the third grade, where the difference was but slight, the Cre- 
ole children exceeded the national standards for each grade. Figures 
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for the seventh and eighth grades were unobtainable because the 


Creole schools did not have these grades. 


Why are these children superior? They have excellent teachers, 
but these can hardly be judged to be better than those in the large 
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white consolidated schools in the county. The fact that both schools 
are small should, with the fact that the clientèle is altogether rural, ` 
militate against superior performance. The significant fact is that 


with all of these negative conditions which ordinarily would be ex- 
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pected to result in a low score for the children they make an excep- 
tional score. 

In color, the children ranged from shades of brown to white. 
The darkest of the children could have found entrée into more cos- 
mopolitan circles where the presence of dark South Europeans is 
usual. Children may be observed attending white schools in Mo- 
bile, just across the bay, who are every whit as dark in complexion, 
and whose hair is as curly as is typical of the Creole children. There 
was a Startling similarity in their physiognomies, regardless of the 
wide variations in color. 

From the first school we went on to the next and last Creole 
school. Another white teacher, the wife of the man who presided 
over the other school, welcomed us into her neat room, looking for 
all the world like a little Hoosier schoolhouse set down in southern 
Alabama. From the statements of our guides, as well as the opin- 
ions of the male teacher, we had expectet to find a group much dif- 
ferent from the first group, for the second school was reputed to be 
the more aristocratic of the two. There prevailed even in this little 
community of some two hundred families a cleavage along lines of 
color, and while the presence of darker children, we had been told, 
was tolerated, it was pre-eminently a school for the Creole élite, 
where distinction was based on lightness of complexion. To the eye 
of the uninitiated, no such cleavage was evident. ‘The same blue 
eyes, brown skins, flaxen hair, curly hair, and all other combinations 
seen at the first school were present here. The distinction is one 
made largely by the heads of the families which control the two 
schools. It would be very easy for these people to have a well- 
equipped central school to take the place of the two temporary 
structures now used.. Two things prevent. In the first place, they 
are afraid to consolidate the schools and accept state aid because 
this might place them under the control of the county superintend- 
ent even more definitely than they now are, and that functionary 
could then assign Negro teachers to their school. In the second 
place, the lighter Creoles of the second school’s trustee board will 

not agree to send their children to the other school where the mem- 
bers of two or three darker families are represented on the trustee 
board. 
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This situation results in some interesting developments. Chil- 
dren living within a stone’s throw of the first school drive five miles 
past it to attend the other school. Often, we are told, a family in 
which a light complexion predominates will bring into the world a 
child darker than its parents or the other children in the family. 
The child so unfortunate occupies a different position in the house- 
hold. One father had a son much darker than himself. When he 
left the Creole community he passed his son off as his chauffeur, 
and so rose superior to the barriers of race in his own case. 

The children in the second school were as able as.in the first. 
Again one must credit the efficiency of a good teacher. There are 
those, of course, who would prefer to explain the superiority of 
these Creole children on the basis of their white blood. But they 
are superior to white children, and the situation existing with regard 
to the ability of children in the other racial island visited does not 
sustain this impression. °¢ 

All of these Creoles are Catholics, and staunch believers. They 
- feel themselves immeasurably superior to the “turpentine niggers” 
around them, and so they are in many ways. They are not allowed 
to enter the white schools, and so their education is confined to the 
sixth grade of the local schools. They could send their children to 
the Negro high school for Baldwin County, located only twenty 
miles away at Daphne; but no Creole would lower himself by al- 
lowing his child to go to school with “niggers.” As a result, they are 
completely cut off from outside association, and their persistence 
for some time to come seems to be guaranteed by their inability, on 
the one hand, to enter into another world, and their refusal, on the 
other, to assimilate with the Negro group. l 

At community dances and social affairs white men are welcomed 
readily, and the results for continued miscegenation are obvious. 
In the disintegrating Mobile County community the decay had 
reached the point where the young men were breaking away, leav- 
ing behind only women, children, and the elderly folk of the tribe. 
There were in the latter community several notorious cases of con- 
cubinage, cases of which existed but were not so openly arrived at 
in the Baldwin County Creole community. 

These “Creoles” are in many ways an amusing people, when one 
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considers the intertribal prejudices and ideas of race that bind them. 
Yet the humor with which they may be viewed is more pathetic than 
ludicrous, for any observer interested in a well-knit rural commu- 
nity can appreciate the struggle they have made and are making 
for status. The level of their social and economic life is on a higher 
plane than that of the tenant and laboring Negroes of this rural 
countryside. If the Creoles allowed the bars they have put up to be 
- relaxed'even temporarily the unique life of the community would be 
gone forever. Now they are Creoles, with pride, and the heartening 
sense of being a people with a tradition and a past. If they weaken 
they will be only Negroes, and perhaps the community will be flood- 
ed by the ignorant folk around them. There can be no doubt that 
there is a strain of Negro blood in the community, however, al- 
‘though it is increasingly attenuated, owing to their positive refusal 

of association with Negroes and their partial acquiescence in mis- 
~ cegenation, so long as it is conducted with whites. 

There is a legend in the countryside that the community goes 
back in its history to the days when the Spanish Main harbored nu- 
merous pirates and freebooters in the little inlets along the Gulf 
Coast. A portion of these Carib marauders, so the legend goes, 
maintained a rendezvous on the eastern shore of Mobile Bay, where 
these people now live. There is a little bay that bears the name of 
one of the largest families in the community, and that name be- 
longed to a distinguished member of the piratical elect of the days 
of Jean Lafitte and his predecessors. To this little Eden, so the story 
goes, the robbers of the sea brought their spoils for division. Nat- 
urally, a considerable portion of these rewards of piracy were in the 
nature of feminine consignments. Their women were of all races: 
Negroes, Spanish, French, and English. The hybridization begun in 
this way has produced the people here described. 

But for all this storied past, there is nothing romantic in the at- 
titude of the white people who are their neighbors. They look upon 
the Creoles as a vile people who have violated, however uncon- 
sciously, the dogma of race purity; and so they are despised and 
rejected of all good Baldwin countians. Their future is uncertain. 
Perhaps they will disappear in the course of a few years, like the 
Mobile County communities whose decay the young Creole lament- 
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ed. When it crumbles, some members of it will leave the country to 
be swallowed up in the whites, and the remainder will submerge 
themselves in the toiling Negroes who are all around. Until that 
time comes, however, this little spot will continue to be a place where 
the workings of a tri-racial system may yet be observed. Until the 
present it has been neglected by both the probing hands of the so- 
ciologist and the sentimental fabrications of the short-story agon- 
izers. As they exist today, unmistakably hybrid though they be, 
they are yet a peculiarly superior people. 


LI 


Across the swamps of the Tensas and Alabama rivers, now 
bridged by the ten-mile causeway of the Cochrane Bridge, is the 
city of Mobile. Thirty miles north of this old center of early French 
` and Spanish explorers are several detached and isolated communi- 
ties of another hybrid peopl® who call themselves Cajuns. Those in 
Mobile County are probably migrants from the main body of this 
people, which numbers several thousand in Alabama alone. There 
are many others in the counties which lie immediately to the north 
—Clark and Washington. In the latter two counties their numbers 
are considerable enough to constitute a difficult problem, necessi- 
tating the maintenance of a tri-racial system of schools which is 
productive of every kind of administrative tangle for harassed 
school officials. Whether the Cajuns of Alabama bear kinship to 
those of Mississippi and Louisiana is a matter of question. The 
word itself is a corruption of “Acadian” or “Arcadian,” and their 
derivation is claimed by the historians of Louisiana to be from 
those French-Canadians dispossessed by the British in the eight- 
eenth century and immortalized by Longfellow. Not a single person 
could be found in the Mobile County community, however, who 
knew of this origin, or claimed it. They admit readily the racial 
heritage from the Indian, but deny as strongly as the Creoles of 
Baldwin County the presence of any “Negro taint.” A singular 
thing is that not a single family as represented in the Mobile Coun- 
ty community bears a name indicating Latin derivation. Family . 
names are all good old Scotch-Irish-English patronymics; a school 
roll showed such family names as Smith, Terry, Jones, and Carter. 
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Aside from their common status as intermediary racial groups, 
there is little between the Creoles and Cajuns to indicate any rela- 
tionship. The Cajuns are almost universally Baptists or Method- 
ists, although, as a matter of fact, they are by no means enthu- 
siastic devotees of these sects. 

Indeed, it is difficult to find anything about which the Cajuns 
grow enthusiastic. The churches are maintained only as missions, 
and by outside mission boards. There is certainly no riper field in 
America for missionary endeavor. The neat houses ard lots char- 
acteristic of the Creole community in Baldwin County are replaced 
in the Cajun community by wretched cabins, giving an impression 
of squalor more depressing than can be seen in any Negro cabin in 
that part of the county. On every tiny veranda women sit in idle- 
ness while untidy, half-clad children play in the sunlight. The 
women are rouged vividly, regardless of age, and the artificial color 
of their faces contrasts oddly with the general neglect attending 
their costumes and the background furnished by the wild and tan- 
gled countryside around. 

We entered a school which, we were told by a bedizened old 
woman who sat calmly smoking a pipe on the veranda of a nearby 
cabin, was also the local Methodist church. With the exception of 
Rosenwald-built schools, Negro schoolhouses in Alabama are gen- 
erally decrepit, but in cases which occur frequently the school is 
taught in a church which is always a substantially sealed building. 
The Cajun church-schoolhouse, however, was a sad affair. The 
ceiling was furnished by the shingled roof, and it was in such dis- 
repair that numerous little “tents of blue” appeared through the 
cracks where shingles had been. The single weather-beaten walls 
were streaked with large cracks, and the rough board floors showed 
gaping holes that called for some little care in walking around the 
room. In such a building as this ventilation would never be a prob- 
lem for the teacher, if fresh air was the only thing needed. A little 
heater stood in one corner, but its utility in even moderately cold 
weather was doubtful. ‘The condition of the building was significant 
_ because in the South the church is usually a reflection of the level of 
community enterprise in rural areas. Many Negro schoolhouses are 
in a condition as poor as this Cajun school, but one will rarely if 
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ever find in the entire GE so ramshackle a structure used 
by Negroes as a church. i 

The children were unkempt and remarkably rude. Where the 
Creoles of Baldwin County had used the dialect of the better-class 
whites, these Cajun children used a lingo which had none of the 
subtle, softened graces of elision characteristic of the Negro field 
hand, but with all of the nasalities of “poor white trash.” Their 
stupidity was a little shocking, even to one accustomed to backward 
children. We have noted how they compared with the Negro chil- 
dren and the Creoles, by grades. When it is remembered further 
that the Cajun children averaged a year over-age even when com- 
pared with the Negro school children, who were far above normal 
age levels for their respective grades, their poor showing becomes 
more evident. 

During a lull in the inspection one of the larger boys—a freckle- 
faced, red-haired youngster’ who looked akin to the tribe of Huck’ 
Finn—was asked, “What do you people call yourself?” 

“Wese Cajuns, we is. We’se Injuns an ’ white folks, all mixed up. 
We ain’t never had no nigger blood in us.’ 

“Yes, but why do you call yourself by that name? Where does 
‘Cajun’ come from, and what does it mean?” 

“We’uns don’t now ” But he did know that he had no “nigger” 
blood in him, although a little girl sat in the next seat whose crimped 
hair was never inherited from the noble Red Man. 

In addition to the size and condition of rural churches, an un- 
failing index to the status of a rural community may be found in the 
graveyards. The burial plot attached to this church was unfenced, 
and the only signs to show the resting places of the Cajuns’ dear 
departed consisted of little mounds, with here and there a broken 
pitcher or half-filled medicine bottle, the label long since worn off 
by the elements. There was not a single gravestone or board inthe 
plot. Even the pieces of broken china, ever present in the typical 
Negro burial ground as mementos of the last struggle for life and 
the faithful care of the weeping relicts, were indeed fragmentary 


here. The thicket in which the plot was located did serve some ° 


utilitarian purpose, however, for in the absence of conveniences the 
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children had open and shameless recourse to the privacy the graves 
of their ancestors afforded. 

In complexion the children ran all shades on the scale from brown 
to white, as in the case of the Creole children. However, there was 
no homogeneity of feature such as that which seemed to brand the 
members of the little Creole community as akin, regardless of a 
difference in complexion. There were some small children who 
might have been taken from the backs of Indian squaws on the 
plains, but the general impression was one of a bewildering variety . 
of all sorts of racial admixture, with Negroid features accompany- 
ing blue eyes and flaxen hair, ranging to classic features framed by 
a mop of unruly hair shading a dark skin. 

Inquiry revealed the fact that but few of the Cajuns own their 
land. They live in the barren hill country where eight dollars an 
acre is a high price for land which has been cut over for timber and 
will grow sparse upland cotton and enough sweet potatoes to keep 
a family alive for a year. 

Like the Creoles of Baldwin County, they are barred from all 
social intercourse with the whites, and refuse to ally themselves 
with the Negroes. In the case of the Cajuns, however, this works 
entirely to their disadvantage, for while the Negroes hate the Cre- 
oles for their superior attitude, they merely despise the Cajuns. 
They feel that they are far above these hill people, for even the 
poorest Negro tenant has a share in a strong community life, goes 
to church regularly, and takes some pride in his personal appear- 
ance and that of his children. The most poverty-stricken of these 
Negro tenants in the surrounding countryside will refer with a de- ` 
licious sense of superiority and scorn to “them dirty Cajuns”; and 
the Creoles, when asked if they were a kindred people to their fel- 
low-hybrids of Mobile County, were quick to deny the slander. 

= The Cajuns will not now accept Negro teachers, although in times 
past they made no bones over accepting women who were of light 
complexion. Their schools, however, are listed officially with the 
Negro schoolse The surrounding whites object to white women go- 
: ing into their community to teach, the objection, as one native in- 
formed me, being due to the fact that there had occurred: several 
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cases where these white teachers had married Cajuns, thus violat- 
ing the code of racial purity. 

As the backwoods fastnesses of the Cajuns are gradually pene- 
trated from year to year by good roads and other agencies of extra- 
world contacts, their group is undergoing a rapid process of decay, 
as with the Creoles of Mobile County who are now almost a thing 
of the past. In these Cajun communities where the families are 
brought in open contact with the white world the demoralization 


seems to be even more thorough. The Creoles simply disappear, ` 


. while echoes of the Cajuns linger on in tales of licentious conduct, 
concubinage with both white and black men, and altogether a lin- 
gering survival of the disorganization now patent in the commu- 
nity, but even more raw and unpleasant when exposed to the prob- 
ing of forces from two sides. _ 


_ Iv 


After the Creole and Cajun communities it is something of a re- 
lief to find one’s self back in Mobile, in a world where a bi-racial 
situation is provocative of enough perplexities for the ordinary man. 
In this safe haven of comparative security, where I know every 
Negro as a potential friend and every white man, if not as a poten- 
tial enemy, at least as a person of whose gestures J must take wary 
cognizance, it is instructive to reflect that thirty miles from this 
city, in opposite directions, are to be found two little racial islands 
that mirror the larger whole in many ways, yet with a concentrated 
complexity difficult to imagine aside from reality. Here in this little 
thirty-mile circle are two hybrid groups, one firm, industrious, 
thrifty, clean, and intelligent, bound together with the strong dis- 
cipline of Mother Church, yet shot through with distinctions as 
vital to them as those which separate me from other men in this 
city. The other hybrid group is almost completely disorganized, its 
people thriitless, untidy in person and in their homes, unintelligent, 
without benefit of clergy except for a feeble mission effort for which 
they have no enthusiasm and from which they gain little in the way 
of either religious consolation or social unity. "e 


How can we explain the riddle? Manifestly the tonic qualities of ` 


the white blood, so boasted in the past as an explanation of prog- 
ress, has no right to be claimed as the basic factor here. It is absurd 
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to say that the Baldwin County Creoles are superior because they 
have so much white blood, for the Cajuns are as much favored or 
handicapped by this precious elixir as the former people. At any 
rate, these islands show that the formula of race may be demon- 
strated even in the present in this country. The difference between 
these two groups in social progress may be due to their religion, and . 
its venerable tradition, or lack of it. It may be due to a strong sense 
of group solidarity fostered by this religious bond, lacking in one 
group as it clearly is. Whatever the explanation, certainly one needs 
some other explanation than that of hereditary racial superiority or 
inferiority to account for the vast social distance that separates 
these two racial islands. 
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The divorce rate in Japan has been declining, owing, in the main, to the following 
factors: ' (x1) education, particularly education of women, which has shown rapid 
expansion during the present century and which has greatly affected the ideas and 
attitudes af the individual woman and thus, in turn, her status; (2) increasing num- 
ber of bocks, magazines, and papers; in 1923 there were more than twenty monthly 
publications for women and girls in Japan——publications discussing such subjects as 
women’s employment, laws concerning women, female education, the marriage prob- 
lem, women’s suffrage; (3) moving pictures, which play a conspicuous part in intro- 
ducing to modern Japan Western customs and thoughts, particularly as they bear 
upon the status of womanhood; (4) Christianity, which brought the first schools and 
colleges for women and, through the moral teachings and ideals of its missionaries, has 
significantly affected the attitudes bearing upon family life and the rôle of women— 
Christian educated women have been the leaders of the woman’s movement; (ei 
- expansion of economic and industrial life, which offers opportunity for independence 
and status outside of the family. All of these factors, in tending to a new attitude 
toward the rôle and status of woman, a greater independence for her, and a breaking- 
up of the bonds of the old family system, have resulted in a distinct rise in the age of 
marriage and a lower divorce rate. 

It is an interesting fact that the divorce rate is declining in Japan 
under the very conditions of modern life in which it is rising in other 


countries, particularly America. 


1. “IN-LAWS” 

The fact that in Japan a newly married couple lives with the 
husband’s parents under the same roof has been rightly counted 
as one of the reasons the divorce rate has been high in Japan. “In 
a large proportion of our divorces,” says Dr. Nitobe, “the cause is 
to be found not in the rupture of conjugal relations, but in the cus- 
tom of a married son living under the same roof with his parents; 
in short, in the universally notorious relationship between a wife 
and a mother-in-law!’ It is a common observation thata mother- 
in-law and a daughter-in-law live a “cat-and-dog life.” In many 
cases domestic unhappiness is brought about just because of this re- 
lationship. A man may change his wife several times, not because 
he does not like his wife, but because she does not suit her mother- 


1 Inazo Nitobe, The Japanese Nation (New York, 1912), p. 164. 
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in-law. The writer, even in her limited experience, knows of many | 
such cases. “The terror of the mother-in-law” is a real one in Japan. 
This “in-law” problem used to be one of the favorite themes of the 
Japanese literature of the early years of the Meiji era. Here is an 
old folk song sung in the province of Shinano: 
In the shadow of the mountain 
What is it that shines so? 
Moon is it, or starP?—or is it the fire-fly insect? 
Neither is it moon, 
Nor yet star ;— 
It is the old woman’s Eye ;~—it is the Eye of my mother- 
in-law that shines. 
[Chorus | 
It is her Eye that shines !? 


From the foregoing statements it can be understood that the 
young wife’s lot is not a “path of cherry blossoms.” She has to serve 
literally two or more masters. It is almost natural that there should 
be conflict between a mother-in-law whose ideas are old and a 
daughter-in-law who comes with new ideas. Even when “tempera- 
ments are congenial and purposes kindly,” to have the conflicting 
customs and ideals of the past and present in too-insistent contact 
is an unfortunate thing for both the young wife and her mother-in- 
law. 

Besides her parents-in-law, the wife must win the affection of her 
brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law who also live in the same house 
(if they are not married). The literal translation of the word “sis- 
ter-in-law” in Japanese is a “little mother-in-law,” and she, too, 
proves to bea “little terror” in some instances. 

Many of the actual causes for divorce by mutual consent are hid- 
den behind the formula kafu ni awanaz, or “inability to conform to 
the usages of the house,” and kafu ni awanaz is most likely to mean 


. “mother-in-law.” 


It becomes obvious, then, that a separate abode for married 
couples away from the parental house would lessen the troubles 
with the “in-laws” and in turn decrease the number of divorces. 
This is precisely what is happening in Japan. The change is a grad- 
ual one, but the tendency is unmistakable. 

2 Translated by Lafcadio Hearn in Shadowings (Boston, 1900), p. 171. 
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II. EDUCATION: FORMAL EDUCATION 


It has been said that “the progress of modern Japan is due, more 
than anything else, to the success of its educational system.” But, 
the function of education in both the introduction and defense of 
liberalism cannot be overestimated. When we consider the fact that 
in forty years the Japanese public-school system reduced the per- 
centage of illiteracy to less than 5 per cent of all the population, the 
foregoing statement becomes more significant. 

To begin with elementary-school education, the percentage of 
enrolment in 1872 (the year the code of education was drawn up) 
was less than 30 per cent of the boys and girls of school age; in 1885 


TABLE I* 


TOTAL NUMBER OF SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN IN JAPAN AND NUMBER 
AND PERCENTAGE ENROLLED, 1885-1923 


Veni Total Ņ G of Chil- Total No. of Percentage of 
dren of School Age Enrolment Enrolment 
dE 6,413,684 3,182, 232 49.6 
EE eeh 7,083,148 4,338,069 61.2 
LOCO DEES 7,408,179 5,321,726 70.0 
e Le EEN 7,481,172 7,319,399 98.1 
TOT Sie heh aod sae ewe 7,731,938 7,613,367 98.5 
1020 WEE 8,897,022 8,810,474 99.0 
EE 9,318,440 9,247,140 99.23 


EE 
about hali of the children were enrolled, the percentage being 49.6. 
Five years later, in 1900, the percentage increased to 71.0, and in 
1909 it was as high as 98.1. The latest available statistics shows the 
record of enrolment as 99.23 per cent in 1923. 

Table I shows the progress that has been made in education in 
the masses. 

It is mostly through the medium of education that the major 
changes in the status of women have been brought about, and it will 
continue to be so in the future. True, education of women, especial- 
ly higher education, is far behind that of men. It is a sad fact that 
the facilities for higher education for women are so small. A total of 
772 high schools for girls with 275,000 students seems small in rela- 
tion to the whole female population of the country. But when these 
figures are compared, not with the total population, but with the 
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past conditions, the true significance of these numbers can be re- 
alized. Looking from that standpoint, the educational advantages 
taken by the Japanese women afford one of the most indicative keys 
for those who would understand the Japan of today. 

Although as early as 1872 the Department of Education took the 
first step to institute the Tokyo Female School, the education of 
women was relatively neglected up to the time of the Sino-Japanese 
War (1894-95). In 1882 the Department of Education established 
the higher female schools and girls’ high schools. By the end of the 


TABLE II* — 


NuMBER op HIGHER FEMALE SCHOOLS AND GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
JAPAN, NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, AND COMPARATIVE : 
INDEX OF ENROLMENT GROWTH, 1885-1923 


Year No. of Schools | No. of Students EE 
D EN E San 
EE 9 j 616 Loo 
TOO ER 30 3,115 Sos 
LEE 14 2,575 418 
POCO: sex ahaha yeas 51 i 11,679 1,806 
DIEN ere eae 100 31,918 5,181 
TOTO dee dee Sch 193 56, 2390 9,129 
TOTS ozawa eves 366 95,940 15,576 
TO2Oh cess Gerais ees 514 Let, 288 24,560 
EE 685 239, 401 38, 863 


* Statistical Yearbook of Japan (1926), p. 370; Imperial Japanese Commission, Japan 
as It Is (Tokyo, 1915), p. 397; The Educational Conguest of the Far East, p. 224. 
year 1885 these schools numbered 9, including both government 
and public establishments. Their students numbered 616 in that 
time. The progress that has been made in their particular field since 
then will be seen in Table II. 

In the case of normal and higher normal schools, the numbers of 
the female students show a considerable increase also. The figures 
during the past twenty-five years are as shown in Table ITI. 

In the technical schools the number of the women students was 
1,761 in i917; within three years about 1,000 students were added, 
making 2,747 for 1920. During the next three years the increase 
was 2,000, the total number being 4,893 in 1923. 

The records for professional and business schools show that the 
number of the women students increased from 2,563 in 1913 to 
6,215 in 1923; inthe case of the supplementary professional schools 
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the figures are more striking. In 1913 there were 66,888 students in 
‘these schools; ten years later, in 1923, the record shows 284,723 
women students. ` . 

All these seemingly dry figures are sufficient to show the develop- 


ment of education for women. But the story does not end here. It | 


is quite Impossible to realize fully the tremendous growth of the de- 
sire for education on the part of the girls in Japan. The demand is 
so great and the facilities so poor that not even half of the applicants 
were admitted to the girls’ high schools in 1923. Of the total ap- 


TABLE II 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN NORMAL AND HIGHER NORMAL 
9 SCHOOLS IN JAPAN, 18908-1923 
Year edo gar oor a e 
ROO ss dey wig owen owen e 176 7 1,053 1,299 
EIER 323 2,096 2,419 
LOO seni eege 357 4,653 5,010 
TOLOns ee 506 7,338 7,844 
PO 0G. os we EET 693 8,675 9,368 
dE 766 8,817 9,583 
de EE EEN 807 IT ,038 11,845 


+£ Statistical Year Book of Japan (1926); Japan as It Is (1915), p. 395. 


plicants only 56.2 per cent were admitted in 1918, 42.2 per cent in 
1920, and 48.6 per cent in 1923. 

If education means anything, this tremendous growth of educa- 
tion for women cannot help but affect the ideas and attitudes of the 
individual woman and in turn affect the status of women in general. 
Education is responsible, to a considerable extent also, for the rising 
trend of the age of marriage. This change in the age of marriage is 
an important factor influencing the rate of divorce. 


III. EDUCATION: PRESS AND CURRENT LITERATURE 


As important as “school” education is, it alone does not tell the 
whole story. Speaking in terms of popular education, the influence 
of papers, magazines, and books cannot be overestimated. 


A feature of modern periodical literature in Japan is the tremen- ` 


doug growth in the number of magazines for women. There are over 
twenty well-known monthly publications for women and girls, many 
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of which have a wide sale. Some of these deal with the more frivo- 
lous and fashionable side of life, but many of them publish well- 
written articles by well-known authorities, upon such subjects as _ 
women’s employment, laws concerning women, female education, 
the marriage problem, woman’s suffrage, and the like. The April 
number of Fujinno-Tomo (““Woman’s Friend”), 1927, for instance, 
gives the ten new problems for women by well-known authorities in 
each respective field. These problems are “Women and World- 
Peace”; “The Woman Suffrage Problem”; “New Education for 
Women”; “The Problem of Free Love”; “Birth Control’; “Pro- 
tection of Children”; “Women and International Labor”; “Factory 


TABLE IV 
NUMBER op PAPERS AND MAGAZINES PUBLISHED IN JAPAN, 
1884-1925 
Year No. e Year No. 
TOGA sa) nia oe eas 269 1 EE Ee 2,708 
EE 649 LE du d EE 2,710 
e hea Gee 814 Én d EE 3,423 
EE eer 978 il eroe oaks 5,854 


SEa EE I,5900 TOZ 9.0 ba SC 6,899 


Girls and Women in Agricultural Sections”; and ‘Professional 
Women and the Modern Girl.” 

Table IV shows the almost unimaginable growth of papers and 
magazines during the past forty years. 


IV. EDUCATION: “MOVIES” 


As one of the means in introducing Western customs and thoughts 
the motion picture plays a conspicuous part in modern Japan. Ac- 
cording to the survey made by the Department of Interior Affairs, 
the movie is the leading amusement in Japan.’ 

The movie was introduced to Japan about thirty years ago, and 
its popularity has reached a “Jack and the Beanstalk” growth in 
Japan. It was in 1902 that the first regular cinema hall, Denki-Kan, 
was established in Japan. Today there are more than six hun- 
dred “permanent” picture-houses, and thirteen hundred temporary 

` houses besides. One unique feature of the Japanese picture show 
is the film interpreter, explaining foreign films to the spectators. 


* Japan Year Book for Social Work (1923), p. 266; ibid. (1922), p. 80. 
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These professional interpreters, it is said, number about eight hun- 
dred at present.* 

During the year ended March, 1922, 10,630,738 feet of films were 
inspected by the censors. 

These figures show 40-50 per cent increase over the previous 
year; 7,100 American films were shown in Japan during 1922. The 
Japanese films for the same year numbered 3,200, and the Italian, 
German, and French over 200 reels each. There are some half- 
dozen magazines that are devoted to the movie fans. The Japan 
Advertiser of November 13, 1925, reports the forty foreign film 
actors and actresses best liked by the Japanese readers of the Movie 
Times, one of the most popular moving-picture magazines in Japan, 
with Douglas Fairbanks and Lillian Gish leading the list. 

But probably nothing else that takes place in Japan gives so much of an im- 
petus to the breaking down of the traditional idea of womanhood as the moving 
pictures shown all over the Empjfe. In every film the heroine is the main part 
of the show. She is honored and loved to such an extent that the youth of Japan 
cannot help changing their ideas about such things, either for good or for evil. 
At any rate, great confusion is being caused in Japan by this new intruder, the 
foreign movie. .... Katsudo—Shashin—moving pictures, are surely making 
for more freedom of a certain kind among the young Japanese women.® 

It is also the opinion of a certain popular literary woman of Japan 
that the influence of the movies upon the girls of Japan is great. ‘The 
fact that the young women of modern Japan are getting stronger, 
more independent, and more critical toward the other sex may be, 
according to her, due to the influence of the movie. Mr. Okino Iwa- 
saburo, who quoted the opinion of this literary woman, thinks that 
her statement is correct.®° For good or evil, then, the movie, in a curi- 
ous way, has been helping the young women of Japan to become 
stronger, bolder, and more independent, in spirit and attitude, espe- 
cially toward men. 


V. CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE AND CHANGING MORAL STANDARDS 


As one of the mediums in the introduction of Western ideas and 
ideals mention should be made of Christianity and its bearing upon 
the woman of Japan and her home life. 


í Ibid. (1926), p. 324. "Faust, The New Japanese Womanhood, pp. 95~96. 
° Fujinno-T omo, September, 1926, p. I5. 
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To be sure, Christianity was not the only influence; the whole 
trend of thought brought about the change, and it may be possible 
to overestimate its influence on this particular point. However, the 
influence exerted by the Christian ideas and ideals on the tradition- 
al conception of Japan in regard to womanhood, marriage, and home 
life cannot be denied. . 

Professor Nitobe says: 

Probably most men would admit that there is such a thing as personality, but 
they would also assert that it is entirely masculine. Women, they would say, 
have none. Their place in our economy has been entirely derivative, never 
independent. They have been merely members of the domestic circles, a daugh- 
ter, a wife, a mother, a widow. [But] Christianity cuts directly across this 
idea, laying stress upon individual responsibility and freedom.” 

Neither Confucianism nor Buddhism nor even native Shinto 
taught strict monogamy. On the contrary, these religions rather en- 
couraged the preservation of the family*by concubinage. Dr. Ebina, 
president of Doshisha University, says: 

There is no religion in Japan that will for a moment champion womanhood 
like Christianity.§ 

The attitude of Christian men to women puts the woman’s question on a 
new basis. The wife in a Christian home is granted all the privileges that belong 
to women of Christian nations. The same moral standard must be kept by him 
that is asked of her. This is a tremendcus advance, for while there is but one 
legal wife, customs are lax for the man while severe for the woman. From Chris- 
tian thought and teachings have gone out the new ideals accepted by many 
non-Christian men, showing the wide influence of Christian ethics.® 
The last paragraph contains the words of Miss Tsuda, a prominent 
educator and the founder of the Women’s English College in Tokyo. 

Dr. Faust is right when he says that “without taking into consid- 
eration the decided influence of the Christian schools in Japan, it is 
quite impossible to account properly for the educational progress 
that has been made among the women "77 It was Christianity that 
brought the girls’ high schools to Japan as early as 1870; it was also 
Christianity that brought the first college for women in Japan. The 
popularization of the organ and the piano in Japan, the introduction 


* Tyler Dennett, “Emancipating the Women of Asia,” Asia, July, 1918, pp. 569-70. 
* Christian Movement in Japan (Tokyo, 1910}, D. 321. 

°’ Margaret E. Burton, The Education of Women in Japan, p. 221. 

"Oe, cit., D. 49. 
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of Western domestic science, the study of the English language, and 
the promotion of physical education for girls—all these were brought 
about through the Christian schools.** With the exception of the 
two higher normal schools, all colleges for women are private schools 
founded either by missionaries or by the Christian Japanese. Of the 
six non-government colleges for girls four are mission schools whose 
names are as follows: Kwassui Girls’ School (with college depart- 
ment), in Nagasaki; Kobe College; Doshisha (affiliated with the 
university), in Kyoto; the Woman’s Union Christian College, in 
Tokyo. 

The other two colleges—the Japan Women’s University and Miss 
Tsuda’s English College—were both founded by Christians, the 
former by Mr. Jinzo Naruse and the latter by Miss Ume Tsuda. 

Christian educated women are the leaders of the woman’s movement. It was 
these women who introduced the petitions into Parliament asking for equal 
opportunities for men and womef in education and in politics, and the bill for 
the abolition of the licensed quarters. They are the real leaders of the suffrage 
and all movements for social reform. Also in any general women’s meeting, 
such as those held by a town or one of the newspapers, the Christian women 
take a prominent Goart 17 

The practice of concubinage was a very common thing during the 
pre-Meiji era. In fact, the law recognized it. It found its justifica- 
tion in the importance of having an issue to perpetuate the ancestral 
cult. But concubinage was abolished with the promulgation of the 
criminal code of 1880. Even after the legal abolition of concubinage 
the old custom has been practiced, especially during the early Meiji 
era. But with the changing social customs and thoughts and, above 
all, with the heavy economic pressure, the practice of concubinage 
has been decreasing in recent years. 


VI. ECONOMIC FORCES 


The development of modern industrialism and the growing eco- 
nomic independence of women are considered by most authorities 
as two of the fundamental factors that have brought about the in- 
crease of divorces in the United States. In the case.of Japan, how- 
ever, this does not seem to hold true. Certainly the growth of indus- - 
trialism in Japan, especially after the Sino-Japanese War, has been 


2 Ibid., p. 48. 2 Ibid., p. 79. 
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tremendous. And yet the divorce rate, as already demonstrated, has 
been decreasing. | 

In‘Japan, as in other countries, the development of the new in- 
dustrialism has been accompanied by a steady inflow of population 
from the rural to the urban districts. The growth of cities both in 
number and in size during the last twenty-five or thirty years is al- 
most revolutionary. In order to indicate the growth of modern in- 
dustrialism, the increase in population in cities of different sizes is 
shown in Table V. 

The percentage of women workers in factories has always been 
higher than that of men, and this is ‘‘a unique industrial condition, 


TABLE V* 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION IN CITES oF DIFFERENT SIZES 
IN JAPAN, 18908-1925 


Date Below 10,c00- 20,000~- 50,000- | Over 
10,000 20,000 50,060 106,000 100,000 
% Fo Fo % % 

WOOO sca EE 82.3 4.4 3.9 I.7 7.9 
e EE 79.3 5.1 4.21 2.2 9.2 
asla EA EAA TEA ROTTE 75.1 6.9 4.7 2.6 10.7 
COL cca hws kei anes 72.4 8.2 5.3 3.3 10.8 
TOTS aed eas ane ane eek 68. x 8.7 6.7 3.9 12.6 
LO EE 67.8 ot 7.2 3.9 TaT 
EE er T E E 63.4 8.8 së) 5.8 14.6 


* Based on numbers in the Statistical Year Book (t926), p. 32. 


possibly not found in any other nation.” A large percentage of these 
women workers are engaged in the weaving industry. 
“The official returns taken in 1919 [the latest available] show 
that the number of women as bread earners throughout Japan 
proper stood at 3,581,183, or about 13 per cent of the total female 
‘population numbering approximately 27,000,000.”"* Of all the 
women workers, 75 per cent, or 2,720,500, were classed as manual 
laborers, and the remaining 25 per cent as engaged in other work. 
Among the workers, those engaged in agriculture claimed the high- 
est number, 1,315,900; the next highest number was 980,000, work- 
ing in factories‘and mines. 
As to the marital condition of the women workers in factories and 
in mines, the following figures are reported as the result of a survey 


8 Japan Year Book (1926), p. 239. 
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made in 1924: There were 122,327 married female workers in fac- 
tories as compared with 596,580 unmarried workers. In other 
words, 17 per cent of factory female workers were married women. 
The percentage among the mine workers was much higher. In the 
same year—1924—we found as many as 23,964 married women 
working in mines as compared with 6,235 unmarried women. This 
is to say, that of the total number of women mine laborers almost 
80 per cent were married women. These women work in mines along 
with their husbands and in many cases also with their children 727 


TABLE VI* 


NUMBER OF MALE AND FEMALE OPERATIVES EMPLOYED IN 
FACTORIES IN JAPAN, 1896-1924. 


Year Eee a Total No. Male Female P o ent os 
nits e EEN 7,640 434,832 173,614 261,218 59.5 
TOHO See Cie 7,284 422,019 164,712 257,307 60.0 
TOOK iit ences 9,776 587,851 240,288 347,563 59.1 
EE 13,523 717,161 274,587 ‘442,574 61.7 
TOT reres ha 16,809 910,709 350,976 559,823 61.4 
IOL EEN ER 20,966 1,280,064 567,844 ` 713,120 55.6 
EISE eeh 45,806 1,486,442 700,124 785, 318 53.0 
TO a EE 49,380 1,686,353 798,838 887,515 53.7 
E EAA 46,427 1,691,019 834,314 855,705 50.7 
1923.12.50. 47,786 1,765,133 | 838,107 925,930 52.5 
LE M 48,394 1,789,618 | 859,783 929,835 52.0 


* Annual Financial and Economic Report of Japan Deportment of Finance (Tokyo, 1907-19); Japan 
‘Year Book (x921~26). 


The average daily wage of female laborers is very low. In 1925 
the average daily wage of a female laborer in the various industries 
was less than one yen, while that of a male laborer was one yen and 
ninety-five sen. In the case of mine laborers the daily wage for a 
female averaged one yen and twenty-two sens against one yen and 
seventy-nine sens for a male. 

The number of professional women in Japan is estimated as 1,- 
100,000, according to the Social Bureau of the Ministry of Home 
Affairs. Of these, women physicians, midwives, nurses, and the like 
number 98,000; teachers of girls’ high schools and elementary 
schools, 78,000; workers in various commercial lines number 607,- 
ooo, including 9,300 saleswomen and typists. There are 4,500 


* Statistical Year Book (1926), p. 410. 
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women working as governmental office assistants; maidservants 
total 514,000; hairdressers, 34,000; women reporters, 1,000; em- . 
ployees in factories and mining offices, etc., 11,000. Film actresses 
living in Tokyo are estimated as 620.” 

Table VII shows an increasing number of female teachers in 
schools of various grades.*® It will be noted that the rate of increase 
of female teachers in girls’ high schools is striking. 


TABLE VII 


NUMBER OF WOMEN TEACHERS IN KINDERGARTEN, ELEMENTARY, 
AND GIRLS HIGH SCHOOLS IN JAPAN, 1905-23 


Year Kindergarten Elementary Ge ZE Total 
TOOS o wi. cage eee eas 840 22,388 996 24,224 
113 e EEN I,250 38,322 1,596 41,168 
ge EE 1,605 43,479 2,333 47,417 
EA 1,743 53:499 3,013 58,255 
BQO E E E EE E Ze 548 3,362 60,910 
d EE 2,973 65,350 4,817 72,400 
TABLE VIII 


NUMBER OF WOMEN CLERKS AND TELEPHONE OPERATORS 
IN JAPAN, 1902-17 


Year . Clerks ees Total 
se o EE LEO 1,402 1,596 
ENEE Sos bee Lene ke 1,103 2,209 3,327 
EE 3,290 5,952 9,245 
kd GE 5,145 9,074 14,219 
TOU EEN 6,891 10,617 17,503 


The number of women employed in postal, telephone, and tele- 
graph offices is shown in Table VIII. 

The Bureau of Social Service of the city of Tokyo made a survey 
of the professional women in Tokyo in 1922. This survey covered 
goo women, including teachers, typists, clerks, shopwomen, tele- 
phone operators, and nurses. The majority of these women, 643, or 
71.4 per cent, were between fifteen and twenty-five years of age. As 

" the age of these women increased their numbers decreased. In re- 


*® Japanese Student Bulletin (1926). 
** Japan Labor Year Book (1920), p. 326; Japan Year Book (1924-25), D. 247. 
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gard to marital condition, the highest percentage of married women 
was found among teachers. More than half—so9.1 per cent—of 
them were married. On the other hand, the percentage among the 


telephone operators was only 1.7 per cent. With the exception of 


teachers, the number of unmarried women ran between 83.6 and 
98.3 per cent. 

Among the professional women in the city of Osaka, as many as 
91.0 per cent are under the age of twenty-four, while in Nagoya, the 
percentage is 76.0, and in Kobe 84.0. Only 4 per cent of professional 
women in Osaka are married while in both Kobe and Nagoya the 
married number is 16.0 per cent.” 

In the city of Tokyo there were 137,373 women workers in 1922, 
constituting 13.71 per cent of the total female population in Tokyo. 
Of the total number of these workers 16.4 per cent were married. 

It seems rather paradoxical to see a decreasing trend in the di- 
vorce rate in the country that has been rapidly swinging into the 
current of Western industrial civilization. However, viewed from a 
different angle, there is a sufficient reason to suggest, if not to be- 
lieve, that in Japan the very fact of the industrial revolution and 
the ever increasing participation of women in both industry and pro- 
fessional fields has been-one of the factors in reducing the divorce 
rate. But howe 

The increasing number of young women drawn from their homes 
into the ranks of business and into factory life is, no doubt, respon- 
sible to'a certain extent for a growing independence on the part of 
Japanese women to ‘drift from the old moral ideas that were sup- 
ported by the old family system. A Japanese girl today will no more 
accept marriage as inevitable and as the only occupation open to 
her. She “will only marry when the suitor can offer a good home, 
kindness, affection, and security in the tenure of these blessings.’”** 

Mrs. Yasuko Miyake, a famous woman writer, observes that the 
young Japanese girls, who in olden times used to praise “getting 
married as if marriage were almighty,” are not anxious nowadays to 
be tied down, and that “‘it is not because there is nobody to marry, 
but because there are few they care to marry.” 

"Labor Year Book (1925), p. 46. 

€ Alice Bacon, Japanese Women and Girls, p. 82. 

® Trans-Pacific, July 24, 1926, p. 8. 
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The Nippu Jiji, or the Japanese-Hawaian Times, March 23, 1927, 
reports the result of interviews made by Mr. Kato Yasusato with 
more than twenty professional women. The nature of the interview 
was to find out the views and opinions of these professional women 
on marriage. The result was in short that they are not anxious for 
matrimonial life. Every one of them confesses that there is no need 
of any hurry to get married when they can support themselves. ‘The 
following opinions were expressed by these professional women: 

1. If I marry and enter a home I know I cannot enjoy the free- 
dom that I am enjoying now. ‘Therefore I do not wish for matrimony 
unless there should come into my life some great man; otherwise I 
shall not marry. 

2. I shall not marry until I find someone that I really like; I do 
not want to be married by go-betweens. 

3. There is no reason why I should hurry and be married to any 
man; I want a man with large income. « 

These were the views of only some twenty professional women. 
However, they show in what direction the wind is blowing. 


VII. ADVANCING AGE OF MARRIAGE 


As the result of the advancement in education, the increasing 
number of women in industrial and professional fields, and of a gen- 
eral economic pressure, with a higher standard of living, the mar- 
riage age of both men and women has been advancing in Japan. 

In the early part of the Meiji era the most typical tie was between 
a young man of twenty-four or twenty-five and a girl of fifteen or 
sixteen, and girls who greeted their twentieth birthday were re- 
garded as “wares left over.” “A spinster of any rank in life over 
twenty years of age is rarely met with,” writes Mr. Longford, “and 
if a woman attains an age of twenty-five, and is still a spinster, her 
existence is regarded as a discredit not only to herself but to her 
family, every member of which feels the reproach.” The sentiment 
in this respect, to be sure, still prevails to a greater or lesser extent, 
but it is not as powerful as it used to be. 

Table IX reVeals a significant change in the marriage age during 
" the past years. 

It will be noted that during the five-year period of 1899-1903 
more men between twenty and twenty-five years had married than 
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the men of any other age, their number being 36.4 per cent. But in 
recent years the group that has the highest marriage number is be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty; 36.4 per cent married during this age. 
The percentage of men who married between twenty-five and thirty 
increased, while that of men married between twenty and twenty- 
five decreased. In the case of women, a similar tendency is shown. 


TABLE IX 


DISTRIBUTION OF MARRIAGE AGE IN JAPAN 
PER 1,000 MARRIAGES 

















1899-1925, 
AGE op HusBAND 
YEAR 

I§-20 20-25 25-30 30-35 35-40 40-50 50-60 | Over 60 
I8QQ-I903...... 73.8 | 364.0 | 304.6 | 12r.2 | 58.9 54.9 17.9 | 4.7 
ën Kn wae 57.4 | 310.8 | 341.4 | 142.9 64.2 56.9 20.7 5.7 
TOOS~I3Z. soena 48.1 | 310.4 | 837.1 | 150.2 | 68.9] 58.1 | 20.5 | 6.6 
TOII E 42.6 | 306.1 P344.3 | 124.6 | 72.4 | 582.9 rA DR FF 
IQI8-23........ 36.7 | 308.1 | 349.2 | 143.0 | 67.6 5.6 21.8 | 8.0 
OG e LEE 27.3 | 323.2 | 366.5 | 131.7 | 62.1 | 6Ho.o |] 23.2] 7.8 

AGE OF WIFE 

Ke 15-20 | 20-25 25-30 | 30-35 | 35-40 | 40-50 | 50—60 oe 
1899-1903...... 2.10 | 323.0 | 420.0 | 153.2 | 51.6 | 24.2 | 19.0] 5.5 | 0.9 
LOG 3-6 EEN 0.70 | 278.9 | 415.3 | 179.1 | 67.9 | 28.5 | 21.9 | 6.3 | 1.4 
OR .38 | 275.5 | 418.9 | 167.7 | 72.7 | 33.1 | 23.8] 6.7 | 1.4 
IIZI; croco .36 | 269.8 | 425.7 | 159.2 | 68.7 | 37.5 | 29.2 | 7.7 | 1.9 
IQI8—23......... .34 | 254.8 | 456.2 | 152.3 | 60.8 | 33.1 | 31.2 | 8.6 | 2.0 
T923-25. 00000 0.30 | 239.0 | 485.2 | 153.1 | 53.5 | 28.6 | 29.2 | 9.2 | 2.0 


During both periods, 1889—1903 and 1923-25, the majority of wom- 
en married between ages of fifteen and twenty-five, the percentage 
being 74.3 in the former period and 72.42 in the latter. When the 
two age groups are combined, there is not much difference. How- 
ever, if we examine them separately, we see the age group fifteen to 
twenty being decreased considerably and that of twenty to twenty- 
five being increased. During 1899—1903 as many as 32.3 per cent of 
the women married between fifteen and twenty years of age, while 
during 1923-25 this group numbered 23.9 per cent. Nearly half of 
the women—48.5 per cent—married during the period between 
twenty to twenty-five in 1923—25. Girls who married under fifteen 
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years of age numbered 784 in 1899, 414 in 1903, 253 in 1908, 133 
in 1913, and 132 in 1924, showing a decreasing tendency. 

It is also interesting to see that the percentage of marriages of the 
“old folks” has been increasing considerably, as is indicated by the 
figures in the chart. 

Thus, the whole trend is in the direction of an advancing mar- 
riage, and this upward movement has helped to bring about a de- 
crease in the divorce rate. l 

The divorce problem is a complex one; it involves many social 
factors; therefore the causes for either increase or decrease in the 
divorce rate are multiple and interwoven, and the whole social situ- 
ation should be taken into consideration before making any absolute 
conclusion. However, the writer has confidence that the factors 
mentioned in this article have sufficient reason to be regarded as 
suggestive causes or conditions which have brought about the down- 
ward divorce movement in Japan.’ ° 

We may, however, go so far as to say that not in spite of, but be- 
cause of, the industrial revolution, because of liberation of the 
masses, because of introduction of individualism, because of grow- 
ing independence of women, the divorce rate has decreased in Japan. 

It is possible, however, that these same factors may become an 
influence to bring about the upward divorce movement in the future. 
Time only will tell whether this downward movement will continue. 
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ABSTRACT 


- Historically, changing conceptions of the child have reflected prevailing psycho- 
logical viewpoints. The emphasis today is upon the child as a person, with plans, pur- 
poses, social relationships, and status in one or more social groups, leading to a many- 
sided personality, even in early life. Social technologists find this approach valuable 
in securing adjustment of problem cases, but as research workers we have not devised 
techniques suited to the adequate testing of the hypothesis. The experience of young 
children differs widely in various environmental situations. Many who have pub- 
lished studies in this field, however, generalize beyond their data, implying that re- 
sults secured in one group (conditions seldom specified) apply to children of the same 
age elsewhere. It is necessary to improve our methods and to study in detail varia- 
tions among groups of the same age-span, and also differences in the behavior of in- 
GE children when studied by identical techniques in all the groups to which they 

elong. 


Fourier, we are told,’ divided nurslings into three classes—the 
benignant, the malignant, and little imps—attributing evil instincts 
to all except those of the first category. The inductive or other basis 
for his generalization is unfortunately not recorded. No one concep- 
tion, however, has persisted. Historically, the child has been looked 
upon in turn as a miniature adult, a passively reacting mosaic of 
psychic powers; as a young animal, instinctively recapitulating the 
life-experience of the race, and only in part amenable to education; 
as a never-failing spring of creative activity; as a volcano of sup- 
pressed passions, largely sexual in nature; as an Irritable response 
mechanism, continually conditioned, unconditioned, and recondi- 


tioned by the environment; and as a person. Each of these views. 


reflects a current psychology of its time; while the last, so widely 
influential just at present, bids fair to be epoch-making in more 
ways than one. 

_ Persons of any age, as we use the term today, are assumed to 
have plans, purposes, hankerings, antipathies, relationships with 
others, and status in one or more social groups. When the teeth and 
tonsils have been examined, and the LO. temporarily established, it 
is generally recognized, in the procedure of guidance clinics and 
elsewhere, that the source of maladjustment may lie in a dream 


* Cited by G. Compayré, Development of the Child in Later Infancy (1902), p. 211. 
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gone wrong, in merciless teasing by an older sister, or a confirmed 
sense of failure to meet group expectations. Logic would seem to 
demand that human behavior, “normal” or “abnormal,” be studied 
in relation to its setting; and in everyday experience we find that 
tools such as life-history documents yield results fruitful for the 
understanding and control of social relationships. Social psycho- 
logical theory has undoubtedly been influential in shaping this new 
approach. We have heard and repeated many times over: 

“The person has as many selves as there are groups to which he belongs.’ 

“The etymology of the term? suggests that its meaning is to be found in the 
role of the individual in the social group.’ 


“What we need to know is how different customs, established interacting ar- 
rangements, form and nurture different minds.”® 


As research workers, however, we have not yet learned how to cope 
methodologically with the drastic implications of this viewpoint. 
The practical achievements of the clinics, and of occasional homes 
and schools, outstrip our ability to explain them. 

Adult personality studies encounter many difficulties; but as the 
age of the subjects diminishes, some at least of these obstacles dis- 
appear. Children under five years of age belong to few groups. 
Their previous experience, while of great significance, has been so 
recent as to admit of approximate reconstruction through inter- 
views with relatives and associates, plus recorded facts. Most im- 
portant of all, the young child tends to ignore accessory adults— 
those not essential to his needs or plans—thus enabling them to 
pursue their note-taking activities undisturbed. Also, he inhibits 
both acts and emotional expression far less than he will a few years 
later, when the assimilation of group culture has been carried far- 
ther. These advantages appear to the writer to outweigh whatever 
handicaps are imposed by the youth of the subjects. Sociologists 
dealing with adult personality studies continue to emphasize the 
need for more extended knowledge of interaction in early life. Cer- 

"Robert E. Park and E W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology 


(1924), p. 609. Adapted from George E. Vincent, “The Rivalry of Social Groups,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XVI (1910-11), 471-84. 


* “Personality,” from the Latin persona, a mask used by actors. 
* Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 70, 
" John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (1922), p. 63. 
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tainly preschool children in their everyday life routine present a 
rich and promising field for human nature research. 

The varying environments in which the small child finds himself, 
in the course of this everyday routine, may be roughly classified 
by such obvious differences as those of housing arrangements, mem- 
bership of the group, and control methods. Five types of surround- 
ings are outstanding: the home, neighborhood play group, day nur- 
sery, nursery school, and kindergarten. It will be worth while to 


consider the control forms which characterize each, since the trans- 


fer of group culture in the process of personality development is so 
largely a matter of social control. 

During the first few months of infancy in the home, all relation- 
ships between child and adult are in the true sense primary, i.e., 
characterized by immediate emotional response. A very elementary 
sort of rapport is established, based on care and the satisfaction of 
the child’s needs. We may assume that wishes, in the sense of de- 
layed satisfactions, giving rise to imagery, are just beginning to 
grow out of habits already acquired. Obviously, in this first period, 
the adults concerned have real social control of the child’s behavior. 
His small world may be molded at will. Control is attained through 
some or all of the following methods: physical manipulation inci- 
dental to care; letting alone at regular intervals; gesture and tone of 
voice; and a planned environment. Consistent behavior on the part 
of the adults leads to clearly defined habits in the infant. Incon- 
sistent behavior, fairly common in emotionally unstable adults, con- 
fuses the situation. Such inconsistency, however, is less apt to occur 
now than later. The very small baby is almost universally admired, 
approved, and cared for on schedule. 

During the period from about the sixth month to the end of the 
` second year, primary contacts continue to characterize the family 
relationship, though distinct types of primary group life can be dis- 
tinguished. The child is still considered an infant, and is not expect- 
ed to understand or conform to the entire behavior code prescribed 


for older children. Meaning is constantly being attributed to acts . 


which the child sees and hears; and this, with the gradual develop- 
ment of speech, makes possible new mechanisms of social control in 
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addition to those operative in the earlier period. Control by speech? 
and by punishment now commonly appear, thouzh the latter is by 
no means universal. Words are at first used in connection with acts 
and gestures, as in the preceding months; but as their meaning is 
learned, act and gesture are dispensed with. Control through lan- 
guage may take the form of suggestion, epithets of approval and 
disapproval, promised satisfactions, commands, threats of reward 
or punishment, etc. Clear-cut punishment, defined as the erection 
of formal penalties for certain acts, imposed by those ir: authority 
over the child, may or may not enter the situation at this stage. It 
becomes more prominent in the next. 

The child, during these first months of infancy, accomplishes only 
the first few steps in his assimilation of the group culture. He learns 
by experience, as other young animals learn. But it is only with the 
acquisition of speech that the rich store of concepts making up the 
mores and skills of the group can be transmitted. It is this process 
of acculturation which interests the social psychologist, since only 
as he acquires the means of communication can the child be consid- 
ered a member of human society. The period immediately following 
the second year is therefore by far the most significant for person- 
ality study. : 

- The preschool child in the home-—We come now to the period in 
which the child is an “ex-baby,” a toddler, runabout, or, in the nar- 
rower technical sense of the term, a preschool child. Experiences. 
differ widely in the several types of environment in which his time 
is spent. In the home we may expect to find a mcre or less sudden 
shift of relationships, especially if, as often happens, a brother or 
sister has been born. The toddler, now that he has a fairly extensive 
vocabulary, is expected to exercise self-control, and to adapt him- 
self gracefully to the convenience of his adult relatives. If he is told: 
“Go over there and sit down, and sit still,” utterly without occupa- 
tion, while his mother chats over the telephone, a failure to carry 
out the order is often interpreted as wilful disobedience. It is hard 
to realize that children must have time for unhurried practice of 

those abilities which have long been, for the adult, automatic. The 

For a valuable study of the organization of early experiences about cue words, 


see Ethel Bushnell Waring, Relation between Early Language Habits and Early Hab- 
its of Conduct Control, “Teachers College Studies,” New York, 1927. 
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stage is more completely set for misunderstanding and friction than 
at any other time of life, possibly excepting adolescence. Punish- 
ment and threats are employed as means of control by the majority 
of parents.” Some rely altogether on these methods; others succeed 
in bringing the child to want to do what they want him to do—the 
secret of true social control, as distinct from compulsion—by main- 
taining their prestige and leadership through varied means, such as 
sharing the child’s interests and his activities. Thoughtful parents 
realize the power of silent influences exerted by the environment, 
and plan the details of the child’s surroundings with care. Family 
customs and ceremonial play a large part in determining conduct, 
even at this level. In addition, the public opinion of the family is 
frequently invoked. 

The preschool child in the neighborhood play group.—With his 
emergence from the home, the toddler as a rule finds himself among 
boys and girls of mixed ages, and subject to the imperative controls 
of informal gang life. More studies are needed of play as it goes on 
in these unsupervised groupings, about street corners and in vacant 
lots, as well as in the standardized playground. The power of public 
opinion, the opinion of their peers, over even very young children, is 
seen in an incident recorded by a student observer: 


When Stevie was two and a half years old, he was sitting playing on the street. 
His mother called to him to come in. He paid no attention. She called again in a 
still louder, harsher voice, Then he -urned and said, “If you have to holler on 
me dont do it in the street. Wait till we get in the house.” 


Studies of the control mechanisms within the play group show that 
the emphasis here is upon the use of epithet and the complex pres- 
tige of leadership. The child’s acts and purposes, until now wholly 


“William Stern, in The Psychology of Early Childhood (1924), treats punishment 
as an essential part of the child’s life, assuming an unfolding from within of the moral 
sense, as illustrated by the fact that his child Hilde, in the fourth year, frequently 
anticipated her parents’ intentions and chastised herself (p. 538). Watson would sub- 
stitute for the moral notion of punishment an immediate rap or other reaction, admin- 
_ istered as objectively as possible, to condition the undesirable response. Professor 
Elsworth Faris stresses the fact that many preliterate peoples, with enviable family 
control, do not punish their children. The apparent maturation of a moral sense is 


explained by Cooley as follows: “What is called principle appears to be simply a habit 


of conscience. .... One who studies the sense of oughtness.in children will have no 
difficulty in seeing that it springs largely from a reluctance to break habits—an indis- 
position to get out of mental ruts” (Human Nature and the Social Order [New York], 
p. 340). These viewpoints indicate the wide range of practice with which the research 
worker must expect to deal. 
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within family control, begin to show the effect of outside influences. 
With the attainment of full-fledged membership ‘n such non-family 
primary groups, social control conflicts inevitably occur. Through 
this experience, of course, the child becomes aware that standards 
exist, and is able eventually to weigh and consider possible courses 
of action, testing the affective power of each and so making what we 
call a “rational choice.” _ | 

The preschool child in the day nursery.—Day nurseries have 
been established to meet the pressing need of working parents for a 
place where small children may be left during the entire day, and 
where older children may come at noon and after school hours. 
Physical care is provided, but mental and social development are 
often left to chance, except for the general “mothering” of a busy 
matron. There is a trend today toward standardization at a higher 
level, but on the whole the day nursery still constitutes a semi- 
organized environment. At the nursery there is at least regularity 
of routine and relatively little punishment—exclusion from the 
group, enforced inactivity, deprivation of special pleasures, or put- 
ting to bed being most in use. If the child comes from a home where 
corporal punishment is the rule, he finds that he must adjust to 
these different situations. An observer, visiting a Polish day nur- 
sery, reports: 

Some of the older children seem to have solved their problem of adjustment 
by assuming one attitude toward the matron or teachers in the nursery and an en- 
tirely different one toward the parents and relatives in the home. Others, who 
have not succeeded in making such a compromise of attitudes, when they are 
reproved in the nursery assume a manner entirely explainable in the atmosphere 
of the home. .... . 

The preschool child in the nursery school——Nursery schools, for 
children two to four years of age, in contrast to the day nursery, 
present an ordered universe, where every detail of the program is 
planned with the purpose of establishing habits and activities con- 
sidered desirable by those in charge. It was found, however, at the 
Third National Conference of Nursery School Workers, held last 
year in Chicago, that general lack of agreement existed as to rela- 
, tive values, in the realm of social traits. Of a series of issues raised, 
the question, “What kind of character are we trying to produce?” 
was voted the most divisive. There is practical unanimity, neverthe- 

less, on such matters as health-building, opportunity for a wide 
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range of sensory-motor experience and spontaneous play, growing - 
skill in self-help, etc. Experts in many fields are enlisted; extensive 
records of GE are kept; and in many cases research pro- | 
grams are under way.® The teaching staff are, as a rule, guided by ` 
some consistent theory of education, and consciously adopt certain 
verbal formulas in accustoming the children to the nursery code of 
behavior. Control is largely through the planned environment, sup-. 
plemented by such matter-of-fact statements as, “It is time‘now for 
orange juice,” or “We do so-and-so in our school”; and temporary 
separation from the group in case of crisis. Close co-ordination with 
the home makes possible comparative study of the child’s life in 
these two fundamental groups at the point where partial relaxation 
of family control is just beginning. As one mother said, after ob- 
serving her two-year-old among his mates, ““There’s a great deal of 
human nature in the nursery school.” Best of all, for the purposes 
of the social psychologist, it is human nature in the making, not yet 
crystallized, but subject to rapid change under the powerful influ- 
ences of the group. Attitudes and habits are often completely, 
though not permanently, reversed within three or four weeks. Here 
systematic observation may be carried on, tests given as desired, 
disguised as games, whole behavior cycles traced without embar- 
rassment to the subject, and methods evolved for the taking and 
analysis of interaction records and for testing the validity and re- 
liability of results secured. 

The preschool child in the kindergarten —As the kindergarten 
program is generally familiar, it is necessary only to say that the 
influence of nursery-school theory and procedure is already being 
felt at this next level. Perhaps the outstanding effect has been to 
reinforce the trend already evident toward the “free” kindergarten, 
with greater informality of program. Also, as one kindergartner 
said, “Our children come to us from the nursery school with so 
much clearer an understanding of the world about them that we 
have to introduce more social science in the kindergarten.” She re- 


8 See especially: Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Some New Techniques for Studying 
Social Behavior, Child Development Monographs, No. 1, Child Development Insti- 


tute, Teachers College, New York, 1929. Also, for extreme emphasis on growth and « 


biological development: Harriet M. Johnson, Children in the Nursery School (New - 
York), 1928. Best summary: Twenty-eizhth Yearbook, Preschool and Parental Ed- 
ucation (Bloomington: National Society for the Study of Education, 1929), Vol. XIV. 
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` ferred to the children’s increased interest in transportation systems, 
occupations, and other processes of community living, as observed 
by them and reproduced in their play. | 

_ The problem of method.—It is clear from this brief survey of the 
different “established interacting arrangements,” to quote Dewey, 
within which the American child’s earliest social relationships are 
formed, that wide and significant differences exist. These are not 
being taken into account in any current research program. The 
nursery-school régime is freer than that of the kindergarten and 
more standardized than that of the home. Age of children and type 
of control are less variable than in the day nursery and backyard 
play group. All of these points favor the nursery-school or pre- 
school laboratory as a central field for research in personality de- 
velopment at the present stage of our technique. Emphasis on any 
one of the groups to which a given child belongs, however, except 
as a starting-point for study, is out of place‘in a rounded plan based 
on the viewpoint with which we are here concerned. As social psy- 
chologists, we are committed to the testing of an important hy- 
pothesis: that personality is a function of group life, varying with 
the rôles which the individual adopts in each social situation. Our 
problem is to evolve methods suited to this task. If personality is in 
reality as many-sided as the number of social groups in which it 
takes on form—if the child in each situation must, through trial and 
chance success, learn the set of relations which enables him to “fit 
in”—if he is in each a different child—this cannot be ignored in the 
application of our research techniques. If the hypothesis does not 
hold true, or demands statement in some modified form, this knowl- 
edge in itself should prove invaluable. There is, we must assume, 
no such thing as X-the-person, except as the term is understood 
to include X-at-home, X-at-his-grandmother’s, X-at-the-nursery- 
school, and later X-with-the-gang, X-the-captain-of-the-team, etc. 
The toddlers themselves recognize this relativity of experience. “At 
home I don’t like blue,” was recently overheard in a nursery play 
group, and similar remarks are frequent. 

_ Studies made in one group only are of course necessary and use- 
‘ful, but scientific integrity requires that we shall rot claim too much 
for them. This difficulty weakens the value of the contribution 
made by Piaget, working in Geneva, Switzerland, with a highly se- 
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lected group of children in a private school who, we must infer from 
his conclusions, are held to typify children of the same age else- 
where. He tells us: 

It is only from the age of 7 or 8 thai there can be any talk of genuine under- 
standing among children 

There is, as we have said, no real social life between children of less than 7 
or 8 years.?° 

This distinction between our two groups of children .. . . proves that the 


effort to understand other people and to communicate one’s thought objectively — 


does not appear in children before the age of about 7 or 714.1! 


Such a picture contrasts strangely with everyday observations in 
our preschool laboratories in this country. The reader wonders 
what the experience of these youngsters had been previously, and 
what it was, at home and elsewhere, at the time of the investigation 
—to what extent they were expected or indeed permitted to enter 
. into co-operative activities. ‚In contrast with these unjustified gen- 
eralizations, one finds statéments such as the following, which are 
of unquestioned value, since they have a place and time reference: 
Social life at the Maison des Petits passes, according to the observations of 
Miles. Audemars and Lafendel, through three stages. Up till about the age of 
five the child almost always works alone. From five to about seven and a half, 
little groups of two are formed..... These groups are transitory and irregu- 
lar. Finally, between seven and eight, the desire manifests itself to work with 
others 13 
Undoubtedly this is what happens, for unknown reasons, at the 
Maison des Petits. The corresponding ages would be placed, per- 
haps, at three, four, and five as a result of observations taken at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Chicago, or Winnetka, Ilinois. One 
two-year-old known to the writer was unhappy m a small group and 
kept insisting, “Want a whole bunch of babies!” Piaget refers to 
the Geneva school as a “natural” environment, and seems to imply 
that the environmental factors may therefore be ignored. Social 
_ psychology today holds, however, that no particular set of environ- 


mental conditions can be considered more natural than another, as’ 


customary arrangements differ so widely in different cultures; and 
that scientific procedure must include exact specification of the con- 


ditions under which given results are secured. Any conclusions’ 


drawn must then be limited to the cases studied, or, with less cer- 


* The Language and Thought of the Child (New York and London, 1926), p. 125. 
1° Ibid., p. 40. u Tbid., p. 126. 4 Tbid., p. At. 
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tainty, to groups similarly composed, carrying on their activities in 
situations highly similar. | 

A-promising line of attack has been recently reported by Walter 
C. Reckless—the observation of children in the playroom of are: 
ceiving home, in order to get as clear a picture as possible of the - 
“situational personality” as a guide for prospective foster-parents. 
Information as to the subject’s life in other groups was secured from 
interviews only. It is stated that “by far the most revealing infor- 
mation ... . came from the playroom observations.” Yet the 
relativity of the results to the group in which they were secured has 
been disregarded. Can it be said, in general, that Edward is “not a 
complainer”? Are traits as stable as this, under varying conditions? 
How will the child behave in a totally different situation, that of the 
foster-home? The only way known to the writer of answering these 
questions is to extend the same techniques of observation and analy- 
sis into other groups to which the child-already belongs, or in which 
he may be placed tentatively. Reckless says: “We might have rea- 
son to expect him to carry over these traits of the ‘situational’ per- 
sonality into a new family situation unless some very sudden imi- 
tation occurred.”** Surely sociological theory, supported by an 
increasing mass of objective data, tends to discourage such expec- 
tation. Ethel Verry, however, in her brief report of a study carried 
on in preschool play groups, advances conclusions marginal to the 
foregoing, which constitute a stimulating hypothesis for further 
study: l 

When a child entered the play group he first ‘assumed the rôle which he was 
used to take at home. If this worked satisfactorily he continued to occupy it. 
If circumstances made it too hard for him to continue :n his usual rôle, he as- 
sumed another personality which, while new to him in practice, was a familiar 
part of his social consciousness. (Some held to one rôle; others shifted.) In 
examining the experiences of these two types of children, the writer found that 
the children of the first or more stable type had had much less varied social con- 
tacts than those of the second type.!* , 

Another approach, valuable in elaborating our techniques before 
undertaking the all-around study of the person, consists in the 


® “Case Studies Built around Observations of Individuel Foster-Children in the 
Playroom of a Receiving Home,” Publication of the American Sociological Society, 
XXIV, No. 2 (May, 1930), 172. 

"A Study of Personality in Preschool Play Groups,” Journal cf Social Forces, 
May, 1925, p- 645. 
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analysis of several groups made up of children of the same age- 
span. If Piaget’s assumptions hold, that behavior traits correlate 
with chronological age rather than with experience, we may expect 
to find highly similar behavior. In such a comparative study of four 
nursery schools, made by the writer, the results indicate, instead, 
considerable divergence in the trait actions recorded. The schools, 
though following the usual daily program, differed in certain re- 
spects, particularly in home background and in the control meth- 
ods used by the teaching staff. It seems probable, though the analy- 
‘sis of results is not yet complete, that a direct relation exists be- 
tween these differences and the observed irregularities of behavior. 

Dorothy Thomas, in discussing the methodology of the highly ob- 
jective studies under way at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, frankly questions the practicability of dealing with such fac- 
tors. Her point of view, reflected in the work of several associates, 
is concisely stated: e 


In the study of group behavior . . . . the present methodological problem 
seems to center entirely around the control of the observer. We are skeptical of 
the possibility even of recognizing—muzh less of controlling—most of the “in- 
terfering” stimuli in behavior of the sort we wish to study. ... . aS 


The emphasis in these studies is placed upon testing the reliability 
of observation records taken simultaneously by two or more observ- 
ers—a most important piece of pioneer work. The investigators are 
interested in determining individual differences among children in 
the same group. It seems pertinent to consider in this connection 
the finding of the Character Education Inquiry that classroom 
groups showed differences of behavior not to be accounted for by 
population selection. As Hugh Hartshorne points out, the report 
suggests that the existence of something which may be termed 
“classroom morale” is an inescapable hypothesis. He emphasizes 


the point: 

No matter what may be the source of classroom correlations, they do exist, 
whereas corresponding individual correlations do not exist. .... The signifi- 
cant fact seems not to be selection, but group experience . . . . (morale, codes, 
habits, teacher, prestige, etc 719 S ' 

15 Op. cit., P. 3. 


* “Sociological Implications of the Character Education Inquiry,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, XXXVI (September, 1930), 259. 
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The ground would appear to be cleared for more minute studies 
of the variations in group behavior among children of the same age, 
and analysis of the processes back of these results. What are the 
outstanding differences among groups of preschool children? How 


early and under what circumstances can we say that group morale 


appears? What are its first manifestations, under given conditions, 
in the behavior of young children? What factors are significant in 
building something so intangible, yet as necessary a hypothesis as 
that of the electron? Must we not assume that control techniques in 
use by the adult members of the child’s several groups have a power- 


` ful influence during the preschool years?*’ Questions such as these 


lead us to the heart of the problem. To what extent does the indi- 
vidual child modify his behavior and exhibit different personality 
traits as he passes from one group to another within his small world? 

To sum up: If we are to make the needed contribution to the 
methodology of personality research}, we mus": find detailed and 
workable means of discovering what a given person does and (by 
implication only) what he feels, in response to others, in all the 
group situations which he habitually meets. It is the finer differ- 
ences of culture pattern and social contact within these situations 
which must be scrutinized for explanatory clues. We are interested 
in knowing what will happen when the social codes and control tech- 
niques in two or more of the child’s earliest groups are mutually 
complementary, and whether or not different results occur when 
they are conflicting. It will then be time to extend these data by an 
investigation of the same young person’s relatively less mechanized 
behavior when confronted with varied types of unfamiliar social 
situations—crises in which attitudes must be modified and habits 
changed. We may even look forward to successful experimentation 
in this difficult field, under carefully simplified and controlled con- 
ditions, after a period of systematic observation has revealed the 
significant factors involved. It is the social relationships making up 


- a life which must be studied. 


1" That these “interfering stimuli” can be not only recognized but recorded and 
classified is shown by several studies of personality differences exhibited in the mental 


`- testing situation, made under Miss Thomas direction. See especially, op. cit., chap. 


vii, a study of varied techniques used by the mental tester in overcoming the child’s 
resistance at certain points. 


MAJORITY VOTES AND THE BUSINESS CYCLE 
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ABSTRACT 

Political opinion is guided by the belief that elections occurring in good business 
years result in a demonstration of confidence in the party in power, while elections 
occurring in depression years tend to turn the majority party out of office. A cor- 
relation of the vote given to the party in power in about one hundred federal con- 
gressional districts with selected points on the business cycle shows that when an elec- > 
tion follows a business expansion the party in power will receive a greater proportion 
of the vote than when an election occurs in a period of severe business depression. 
While the study substantiates political opinion, it also shows quite clearly that there 
will always be a relatively large number of election districts that are apparently not 
affected by changing business conditions. 

It is pretty generally accepted that the popularity of political 
parties at election time is related to business conditions. A party 
which has been in power rejoices when the time for its retention or 
rejection falls in a period of business expansion. On the other hand, 
a majority party is seriously apprehensive of the outcome, and a 
minority party finds cause for hope, when an election occurs during 
a business depression. While there is undoubtedly a basis for these 
fears and hopes, it would be interesting to measure to what extent 
they are justified. One would like to know the answer to such ques- 
tions as, “What proportion of the vote will the party in power re- 
ceive when it goes into an election during a period of business ex- 
pansion and what proportion in a period of depression?” Also, 
“How many seats must the majority power expect to turn over to 
its opponent when an election follows a period of business contrac- 
tion?” 

Mr. Stuart Rice bas already shown that there is a relationship 
here and has attempted to measure it. This paper attempts to find 
another measure for data covering a wider area. 

Rice constructed “cycles of party turnover”? from the propor- 

* This study was made under the direction of Professor Willigm F. Ogburn and 


was supported by a financial grant from the Social Science Research Committee of 
the University of Chicago. 


* Stuart A. Rice, Quantitative Aspects of Politics (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1928), chap. xx. 
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tion of the total vote which was given to the Republican candidate 
in New Jersey assembly districts at forty-eight successive elections. 
Correlating these cycles with a business curve after the manner de- 
veloped by Ogburn and Thomas, Rice found that the rise and fall 
of the popularity of the party tended to follow the rise and fall in 
the business cycle. In good business years, the Republicans polled 
a high proportion of the vote; while, in depression years, the same 
party found its majority greatly reduced. 

The method employed by Rice, known as correlation between 
time series, has been used rather extensively of late to test the de- 
gree of relationship between business cycles and cycles constructed 
- from certain social data such as marriage and divorce rates, crime 
rates, birth- and death-rates, and so on. In each of these cases, the 
series represent continuous data collected annually or even more 
frequently. Election data, however, are not of this nature. 

Elections are not continuous phenomena like marriages but sin- 
gle events which occur at specified points in time. Mcreover, ex- 
tended series of election data are always colored by war periods, 
third-party movements, and other special issues which constantly 
change and the effects of which are not easily measured. Further- 
more, we believed that if business conditions and party popularity 
were to be studied together, the elections must have occurred during 
or immediately following periods of expansion or depression, for a 
remote issue is of little importance in swaying the electorate. Pros- 
perity is readily forgotten in the face of depression, and the mem- 
ory of depression is short-lived once recovery has set in. Now, 
turning-points in business cycles may be several years apart; and 
when they do appear, there is no assurance that it will be at election 
time. Hence it is seen that to collect a series of coincidences be- 
tween elections and turning-points in business cycles would be vir- 
tually impossible. 

Because of the impossibility of collecting a series of these coinci- 
dences and because of the periodic nature of election data, we did 
not conceive of-the problem as a correlation between time series. 
Instead, we decided to measure party popularity in a large number 
of instances at a few elections selected because of their proximity to 
turning-points in a business cycle. Instead of arriving at a single 
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value expressive of the degree of a long-time relationship between 
party popularity and business conditions, we thought to observe the 
fluctuation of the vote in a large number of electoral units at par- 
ticular elections occurring at selected points on a business cycle. 
We wished to discover, for example, what proportion of a large 
number of congressional districts would retain the party in power 
when the election occurred during a period of business expansion, 
and in how many districts the proportion of the majority party vote 
would be reduced when the election fell in a bad business year. 

The first step in the solution of the problem was to secure a large 
number of individual elections which covered a fairly wide area and 
which occurred at frequent intervals. The elections for United 
States Representatives seemed suitable.” 

Following the choice of suitable elections, the next problem was 
to select periods of business expansion and depression with which 
the elections could be compared. The Harvard curve of business 
activity plotted from quarterly data for the period 1875 to 1902 
lent itself to the problem. The first and most pronounced period of 
business expansion was from 1880 to 1882 and was followed by a 
severe depression extending over the years 1883 to 1885, as is seen 
in the.reproduction of the curve in Chart I. An election was held in 
1882, some time after the curve had reached its peak but while it 
was still some distance above the zero ordinate. The next election 
occurred in 1884, while business conditions, as reflected by the 
curve, were at their worst. The opportunity presented itself, then, 
for a study of an election held in a good business year and of an- 
other election preceded by a prolonged business contraction. 

While it was desirable to include as large a number of congres- 
sional districts as possible, it was thought best, in order to secure a 
homogeneity of election issues, to limit the area studied to the nine 


industrial states of the Northeast. Local interest set them off from ` 


the South and from the agricultural states of the West. The states 
selected were New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Hamp- 


? The elections in a single state or in divisions of a state were felt to cover too re- 
stricted an area. The issues within states are generally of local interest, and hence the 
elections in two or more states are not comparable. Presidential elections occur four 
years apart and are usually complicated by special issues such as religion, woman 
suffrage, and the prohibition question. Senatorial elections occur at irregular intervals 
and are comparatively few in number. 
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shire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, and 
Delaware. In these nine states there were ninety-four congressional 
districts.* 

Stated briefly, the problem at this point was to determine wheth- 
er or not the political party in power in the ninety-four congression- 
al districts of these nine industrial states received a larger propor- 
tion of the vote in the election of the prosperous year 1882 than in 
1884, when the election occurred at the lowest pomt of a depression. 
In order to study these elections in relation to those immediately 
preceding and following and to correct for the influence of a possible 
secular trend, these two elections were made the center of a series 
of six elections occurring over a period of ten years. That is, the 
vote in the years 1882 and 1884 was to be observed in relation to 
the vote in the elections of 1878, 1880, 1886, ard 1888. The pro- 
cedure is given in the succeeding pages. 


HOW THE PERCENTAGE OF THE VOTE GIVEN TC THE PARTY IN 
POWER WAS COMPUTED 


The initial step in computing the percentage of the vote given to 
the party in power was to tabulate the vote given to the candidate 
of each of the two major parties and the total vote cast at each elec- 
tion in each of the ninety-four congressional districts. The per- 
centage of the vote given to the party in power was then computed 
on the basis of the total vote cast. The party in power in any dis- 
trict at the time of the election was, of course, the party which had 
been successful at the preceding section. 

For example, in 1876 the Republican party elected its candidate 
in the First Pennsylvania District. In 1878 this same party re- 
ceived 56.6 per cent of the total vote; and in 1880, still the party in 
power, it received 57.1 per cent of the vote. The Republican party 
also elected its candidate in the Seventeenth District of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1876. In 1878, however, the candidate of this party re- 
ceived only 45.2 per cent of the total vote and lost the election to 

* The number of districts varied somewhat due to the absence of contests in a few 
of the districts now and then, and because of the redistricting following the taking of 
the census in 1880. Districts affected were thrown out if they were no longer com- 
parable. The election figures used in the study were taken from the files of almanacs 


published by the Chicago Daily News, the New York World, the New York Tribune, 
and the Brooklyn Eagle. 
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the candidate of the Democratic party. At the election of 1880, 
then, the Democratic party and not the Republican was in power, 
and the percentage of the vote given to the party in power was de- 
termined by the Democratic vote. 

When similar percentages had been computed for every con- 
gressional district in a particular. state, a state average was calcu- 
lated by averaging the percentages of all the districts within the 
state. For instance, the average percentage of the vote given to the 
party in power in the twenty-seven Pennsylvania districts was 
found, by averaging the district percentages, to be 50.2 per cent in 


i 


CHART I 


HARVARD CURVE oF BUSINESS ACTIVITY: 1875-99 


(Plotted in Units of Standard Deviation. X Mark Points at Which 
Elections EE 





1878." In 1880 it was 55.0 per cent, and so on in the four succeeding 
elections. These percentages represented the movement of the vote 
given to the party in power at six successive elections, and may be 
regarded as a measure of party popularity. The average percentages 
of the vote received by the party in power in the congressional dis- 
tricts of the nine states and the averages for the entire area are 
shown in Table I. Particular interest is attached, of course, to the: 
figures representing the elections of 1882 and 1884, the first of 

ë «Party in power” does not indicate a single party in a particular state, but the 
particular party in each district which was successful at the election preceding the one 
for which the percentages were computed. Thus the average vote of the “party in 
power” in any state in 1882 represents the average of the percentage of the vote re- 
ceived by each particular party which was in power in each district by reason of the 


election of 1880. In most cases, both major parties are represented in the state 
averages. 
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which occurred, as is seen in Chart I, just after tne peak of a period 
of expansion in business, and the second while business conditions 
were-exceptionally bad. - | 

A glance at the averages at the bottom of Takle I shows that the 
party in power generally polled a larger proportion of the vote in 
presidential than in non-presidential years. That is to say, the con- 
gressional elections of 1880, 1884, and 1888 were apparently in- 
fluenced by the coincidence of a presidential campaign. Since there 
was no means of avoiding this factor, it was necessary to devise a 
correction for it.® 

= TABLE I 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF THE VOTE GIVEN TO THE PARTY 
IN POWER IN NINE STATES oF Srx ELeEc tions 


YEAR. 
STATE 

1878 1880 * 1882 1884 1386 1888 

New York...........-05- 49.7 53.6 59.0 52.2 55.1 55.6 
Pennsylvanla............. 50.2 55.0 54.1 52.9 53.4 52.2 
Massachusetts............ 55-4 58.3 54.6 2.2 52.7 54-4 
daages SCENE 60.2 54.0 52.4 55.0 55.6 51.2 
New Jersey. 02... 2050 46.2 59.5 48.1 40.0 47.3 49.9 
Rhode Island............. 64.8 61.7 67.3 55.2 52.4 54.6 
Conpnectcnt... 48.9 52.7 50.2 50.6 43.0 48.5 
New Hampshire.......... 47.3 51.7 53.5 51.7 49.4 49.6 
Delaware. ege 78.1 51.1 54.3 56.8 62.2 55-2 
Average (Weighted)...] 53.7 57.5 56.0 } 55.3 52.8 |. 55.7 


Proceeding from the corrected state averages shown in Table IT,. 
the only problem remaining was that of bringing the nine series of 
state averages into a composite representing the vote ziven to the 
party in power in the entire area. This was done by computing the 
percentages for each state as deviations from the straight-line trend 
(method of least squares) and then expressing the deviations in 
units of their own standard deviations. The data thus expressed 
for the several states were weighted by the number of districts in 
- the states and averaged to get a series of single values for the area. 
Table III shows the average weighted deviations of the proportion 

* Corrected figures for the presidential years were obtained by multiplying the 
percentage of the vote given to the party in power in each congressional district by a 


number calculated to remove the effect of the presidential year. The nature of this 
correction is given in the appendix to this article. 
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of the vote given to the party in power in the ninety-four congres- 
sional districts at six successful elections. The deviations are plotted 
together with the business cycle in Chart IT. 


TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE OF THE VOTE GIVEN TO THE PARTY IN POWER IN NINE STATES AT SIX 


SUCCESSIVE CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS: First PERCENTAGES AND PERCENT- 
AGES CORRECTED FOR THE INFLUENCE OF PRESIDENTIAL YEARS* 


! PERCENTAGE OF THE VOTE GIVEN TO THE PARTY IN POWER 


ae l 1880 © 1884 1888 

1878 1882 1886 
First, [Comrget- First |Correct- First Ve: 
New York........ 49.7 | 53.6 | 5T.I1 | 59.0 | 54.2 | 53.9 | 55.1 | 55.6 | 55.7 
Pennsylvania. .... 50.2 | 55.0 | 53.2 | 54.1 | 54.9 | 54.0 | 53.4 | 52.2 | 50.0 
Maryland........ 60.0 | 54.0 | 53.9 | 52.4 | 53.0 | 52.9 | 56.6 | 51.2 | 5x.1 
New Jersey....... 46.2 59-5 | 49-7 48.1 | 49.0 | 48.2 | 47.3 | 49.9 | 47.8 
‘Delaware........ 78.1 | 51.1 | S1.6 | 54.3 56.8 | 57.4 | 62.2 | 55.2 | 55.7 
Massachusetts. ...| 55.4 || 58.3 | 55.5 | 54.6 | 52.2 V 51.2 | 52.7 | 54.4 | 52.4 
Connecticut. ..... 48.9 l 52.7 | 50.5 | 50.2 | 50.6 | 50.6 | 48.0 | 48.9 | 48.5 
Rhode Island..... 64.8 | 62.7 | 58.6 


New Hampshire...} 47.3 51.7 48.6 53.5 E 49.8 | 40.4 49.6 48.3 
Es 
TABLE DI 
AVERAGE WEIGHTED DEVIATIONS OF THE PROPORTION OF THE VOTE 
GIVEN TO THE PARTY IN POWER IN NINE STATES 


! YEAR 
| 
i| 1878 1880 1882 1884 1886 1888 
Percentage of deviation in 
terms of proportion of the 
vote to the party in power 
in nine states.......... II 2.50 | —1.08 | +4.61 | —0.28 | +0.46 | —1.88 


| 
PARTY POPULARITY AND THE BUSINESS CYCLE 


We have thus far been concerned with the mechanics of arriving 
at a measure of party popularity as indicated by the vote given to 
the party in power at:six successive elections. We ate now ready to 
discover the extent of the relationship between the proportion of 
the vote given to the party in power when the elections occurred 
during periods of prosperity and during periods of depression. 
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The first year selected for comparison, it will be remembered, 
was 1882, at which time an election occurred close to the peak in 
the business cycle. An expansion period set in during the summer 
of 1880, culminating in a peak in the fall of 1881. From a second 
peak somewhat later, the line representing business activity de- 
_ clined to a point well below the zero ordinate in 1884, in the fall of 
which year the next congressional election took place. Here, then, 
are two instances where elections were held just following extended 
upward and downward trends in the curve of business activity. 
What was the fortune of the party in power in ezch of the districts 
and in the area as a whole as it went into the election in a year of 
business prosperity, and what in the year of business depression? 

An examination of Chart IT shows that the proportion of the vote 
given to the party in power was higher in the good business year of 
1882 than at any other time during the period, and, further, that 
the popularity of the party in power reached its lowest ebb in 1884, 
the year of most marked business depression. Measured in units of 
its standard deviation, the proportion of the vote received by the 
majority party increased 5.7 units from 1880 to 1882 and fell off 
4.9 units in 1884. Judging from these data, the party in power is 
justified in anticipating victory when an election follows a period of 
business expansion, and is rightly apprehensive when the election 
falls in a depression year. 

The relationship measured in this way is rather striking because 
of the landslide majorities which carry along the districts that do 
not follow the changes in business conditions. The change in party 
popularity measured by the number of districts and stetes follow- 
ing the business cycle is somewhat less convincing, yet still indica- 
tive. In 1882, five of the nine state averages and fifty-four of the 
ninety-four congressional district votes followed the movement of 
business conditions. Two years later, five of the nine states and 
forty-eight of the ninety-four districts again showed a relationship 
between changing business conditions and party popularity. The 
number of districts following the movement of business conditions 
may be expressed as a percentage of the total number of districts 
and the standard error of proportion computed. Calculated in 
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this fashion, the relationship in 1882 may be expressed by 57.4+ 5.1 
per cent and in 1884 by 51.1 5.2 per cent. 

In order to test this conclusion still farther, two additional points 
on the business cycle, 1906 and 1908, were selected, and correlated 
with the vote of the congressional districts of the same states in the 
same fashion as forthe earlier period.’ The results of this correla- 
tion are shown graphically in comparison with the business cycle ` 
in Chart II, along with the data for the period 1878-88. | 


CHART II 


RELATION BETWEEN THE BUSINESS CYCLE AND THE PERCENTAGE OF THE 
VOTE GIVEN TO THE PARTY IN POWER 


‘(In Units of Standard Deviation) 
A, 1878-88 





The election of 1906 occurred after a sharp rise in the level of 
business conditions, and the curve of party popularity followed with 
a rise of 3.8 units of o. In 1908 the election was preceded by an 
exceptionally sharp business contraction, and the curve of the ma- 
jority party vote fell off 2.8 units of c. In r906 the party in 
power found itself in an enviable position with regard to business 
conditions, and seven of nine states as well as 63 of the 108 con- 
gressional districts demonstrated increased confidence in their rep- 
resentatives. Two years later, however, the country had witnessed 
a severe business depression, and 74 of 108 districts and six states . 

7 In this later period, changes in the boundaries of congressional districts in 1902 


and in 1912 made comparisons involving six elections impossible. Hence the period 
was shortened to four elections. 
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reduced the proportion of the vote given to the party in power. Ex- 
pressed in percentages, 58.3-+-4.7 per cent in 1906 and 68.5-++4.5 
per cent in 1908 of the congressional districts in the nine states 
represented varied their support of representatives in the federal 
Congress in accordance with the movement oi general business 
conditions. : 

We may conclude from this study, then, that party popularity 
does vary with fluctuations in business conditions. When elections 
occur during or just following periods of expansion, other things be- 
ing equal, the party in power may expect a vote of confidence; 
while on the other hand, when an election occurs in a depression 
period, the majority party must expect to be shorn of its popularity 
and even in some cases turned out of office. Moreover, it may be 
concluded that the method of correlation adopted in this study is a 
rough measure of the extent to which party popularity will vary. 

While political opinion is correct in ‘assuming that the party in 
power will be less popular in depression years than at other times, 
it should also be stated that the data show there will also be a num- 
ber of districts that do not reflect the changes in Lusiness conditions. 
There were forty districts in 1882 and forty-six in 1884 that did 
not follow the movement of the business cycle. 

It would have been desirable to test the validity of the conclusion 
by the use of later years, but the war and the third-party move- 
ment of 1924 were of too disturbing a character to permit. It may 
perhaps be said, however, that the party in power had good reason 
to be fearful of the result of the elections in the fall of 1930. 


APPENDIX. 


CORRECTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL VOTE FOR THE INFLUENCE OF 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS 


In 1880, 1884, and 1888° the congressional elections coincided with the elec- 
tion for the office of president of the United States. Twice the Republican can- 
didate and once the Democratic candidate was successful. It was assumed that 
the influence of the presidential election would reach into each congressional 
district, and hence the corrections were made at that point rather than in the 
later calculations. 

The correction figure was reached first by computing the proportion of the 


* The data for 1904 and r908 were corrected in the same way. 
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total vote in each state given to each of the two major Se at cath of the six 
elections. The twelve percentages found for each state were reduced to six by 
averaging those for the non-presidential years, and those for the Republican 
presidential years. The percentages for the nine states were then averaged to 
. get a single series for thelarea. They are shown in Table A. 

The differences in the proportion of the vote received by each party in 
presidential and non-presidential years were assumed to represent the influence 
of the presidential election, In particular years when they had been expressed as 
percentages of the average percentage of the vote received by the party in 
power in each state in that presidential year. The figure representing the vote 
of the party in power in each district of the state was increased or decreased 


j 
| TABLE A 
AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF THE VOTE RECEIVED BY THE REPUBLICAN 
AND DEMOCRATIC PARTIES IN PRESIDENTIAL AND Non- 
| 
PRESIDENTIAL YEARS IN NINE STATES 


NoN-PRESIDENTIAL | REPUBLICAN Prest- | DEMOCRATIC PRESI- 


S DENTIAL YEARS DENTIAL YEAR 
, | 1878—1882 —1886 1880—1888 1884 
H 
i Rep Dem Rep Dem Rep Dem. 
Average percentage of the 
vote received by each 


EE EEN 47.9 47.5 | 51.0 47.0 49.8 46.9 


by the appropriate correstional factor, and SS? a new state average was cal- 
culated. An example follows. 

The difference between the Republican vote in non-presidential and in Re- 
publican presidential years was 51.0 per cent—47.9 per Cent, or +-3.1 per cent; 
and the Democratic vote! — o.s per cent. In 1880 in the state of New York the 
average percentage of the vote given to the party in power in the several dis- 
tricts was 53.6 per cent. The correction factor was obtained by expressing 
+3.1 and —o.§ as a percentage of 53.6. The Republicans were considered to 
have benefitted 5.8 per cent and the Democrats to have suffered to the extent 
of o.9 per cent because of the coincidence of a Republican presidential election 
and the congressional election of 1880. The proportion of the vote received by 
the party in power in 1880 in each district of New York was multiplied by 94.2 
per cent when the party, was Republican and by 100.9 per cent when it was 
Democratic, The average proportion of the vote received by the party in power 
in New York in 1880 was reduced in this way from 53.6 per cent to 51.1 per 
cent. 
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THE CONCEPT OF INVIOLABILITY IN CULTURE ` 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
New York City 


ABSTRACT 

The inviolability of the person and of things is a basic factor in culture. Its ob- 
servance is highly differentiated according to age, sex, mental status, physical charac- 
teristics, religion, position or rank or caste, occupational class, and property of the 
individual; also, it varies according to season and location. Each person must respect 
these inviolabilities in others and defend himself against others, using the group- 
sanctioned institutional practices for approaching otherwise inviolable persons and 
property. The analysis of culture in terms of inviolabilities and related institutional 
practices is urged as a promising approach to comparative culture, law, and other 
social studies and for the study of personality development. 

The concept of inviolability in culture is essentially an extension 
of the taboo concept which is familias to all students in this field. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say that the taboo as described 
in anthropological literature is one form or instance of the principle 
or practice of inviolability which forms the basis for the larger part 
of the non-material culture. 

Approached in the most direct and explicit fashion, we may say 
that each person in a cultural group is taught, with greater or less 
effectiveness, to respect the inviolability of persons, things, and ani- 
mals, and frequently certain kinds of situations in which persons, 
things, and animals may be congregated. That is to say, the educa- 
tion or training of the young individual is focused upon establishing 
in him a respect or observance of (a) the sanctity of the person of 
others, (6) the inviolability of private property, and (c) the general 
taboo on animals or places. 

The manner in which this training is given, of course, varies, but 
in general it consists in thwarting all attempts to approach or appro- 
priate or violate the sanctity of the person or private property or 
taboo situations, or in punishing such actions if surreptitiously or 
defiantly carried out. Since these persons and things are usually 
biologically adequate stimuli to action by the young individual, this 
thwarting or punishing serves to condition negatively such naive 
responses until the young individual learns to refrain from further 
attempts. 
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About the time these lessons of observance have been learned, at 
least in a general way, the young individual is introduced to the in- 
stitutional practices which provide a duly sanctioned pattern for 
dealing with persons and things protected by this inviolability. That 
is to say, he learns to use contract, barter, sale, various forms of 
etiquette, and later courtship and marriage, as the group-sanctioned 
ways of approaching persons to obtain their services or their prop- 
erty. 

If we undertake a more detailed examination of the practice of 
inviolability in culture, we shall readily see that the young indi- 
vidual who undergoes this tuition, usually at the hands of his par- 
ents and immediate family, faces a most complicated task. He must 
learn at once to observe in his behavior all these restrictions or pro- 
hibitions upon his approach to persons and things and at the same 
_ time learn how to behave toward others who approach him as a per- 
son or owner of property. He is at once an actor and a recipient, an 
aggressive subject and a defensive or acquiescent object, depending 
upon his rôle in the group and his individual personality. 

If we look more closely we shall discover that for his activity 
toward others and their property, and for his reception of others’ 
activity toward him and his property, there are a variety of highly 
differentiated patterns which he must observe, frequently under 
severe penalty for omission or infraction thereof. Let us canvass 
these distinctions in his behavior. 


AGE 


The first and most obvious aspect of an individual’s socially pat- 
terned behavior is his age, since what is demanded of him by way of 
observance of the inviolability of other persons and of private prop- 
erty is so largely dependent upon his age. That is to say, the young- 
er he is, the less vigorously are the prohibitions laid upon him, and, 
conversely, the less he enjoys the protection of any inviolability to 
his person or property. Also, the older a person, the more protection 
and privileges he may enjoy. Practically, this works out in the 
group life in a nicely graduated severity of imposition and of pun- 
ishment for infraction or neglect of the established patterns and 
likewise a rather ill-defined and often incomplete extension of the 
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usual inviolability over the immature individual. There is no time 
here to give examples of the age differentiation, but we can refer in 
passing to the different treatment of children who transgress against 
private property, the almost complete lack of protection of the 
child’s person against parental invasion, except perhaps sexually, 
and finally the toleration of breaches of etiquette and of legal rules 
-in the young child. Decidedly, then, age is a most important factor 
in the operation of the inviolability practices. 


SEX 


Next to age, the differentiated observance of group practices of 
inviolability according to the sex of the actor or of the person acted 
upon is most significant. The sanctity of the person usually has a 
different meaning for males and females, and even the property of 
males and females calls for different observances, when they are 
both permitted to possess property. `» | 

Under this heading of “Sex” we must pay attention to the rela- 
tionship sustained by an individual to others, escecially the kinship 
or marital relations. As we shall see when discussing institutional 
practices for dealing with otherwise-inviolable persons, the rela- 
tionship of the individual gives rise to privileges and restrictions in 
the observance of the sanctity of the person and of private property. 


MENTAL STATUS 


The capacity for intelligent behavior, as measured by the group 
norms, and the degree of sanity, again as measured by group norms, 
are also to be noted as affecting the operation of inviolability, both 
as regards what is required of the individual whose intelligence and / 
or sanity is abnormal and what is demanded of others who deal with 
such a deviated individual. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


A variety of physical characteristics are frecuently invoked as 
the occasion for, differentiated observance of the practice of inviola~- 
bility. The possession of some unusual color or feature may entitle 
the possessor to unusual protection or subject him to all manner of 
approaches since the ordinary inviolability of the person and prop- 
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erty is withheld from such a déviate. Again, it may operate to re- 
lease the possessor from observing the inviolability of other persons 
or property. 

RELIGION 


Membership in a religious group, or in a family so embraced, also 
modifies the operation of the practice and observance of inviolabil- 
ity, especially when there are various sects. An individual of one 
sect will be faced with one set of prohibitions and of observances 
. which a member of another group, living perhaps in the same com- 
munity, may largely ignore or neglect. The presence of a dominant 
or “state” religion may develop sharply drawn lines of demarcation 
in this regard. 

POSITION OR RANK AND CASTE 


It is possible to describe position, rank, and caste wholly in terms 
of the kind and degree ot fnviolability enjoyed by individuals of 
each such category, and of their obligation (or lack thereof) to ob- 
serve such prohibitions toward others. Indeed, it is difficult to see 
how we can avoid or neglect this approach in studying position, 
rank, or caste, since they are so largely matters of privilege with re- 
spect to what an individual must observe or others must observe ` 
toward him, and differences in the use of the institutional practices, 
such as contract, barter, sale, marriage, and so on. A group hier- 
archy rests upon these differentiated patterns of behavior appropri- 
ate to each position, rank, or caste in their dealings with other 
persons and with things and animals covered by the property classi- 
fication and with those “situations” which are generally taboo. 

Under this broad. heading of position, rank, or caste we must rec- 
ognize all kinds of social status even when not specifically desig- 
nated by a title or membership in a formal group. Thus we have 
citizens and non-citizens or aliens, distinguished not alone by their 
participation or exclusion from political actions, but also by the 
differentiated application of the inviolability practices which they 
must observe or others observe toward them.and in their privilege 
to use the institutional practices of contract, marriage, etc. 

The great gulf between the free man and the slave may be clearly 
and specifically defined in terms of the inviolability of the person of 
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property and the use of institutional practices. What the jurists 
are fond of saying, after Sir Henry Maine, that social progress is 
marked by the transition from status to contract, reflects just this 
emergence from a fixed, unalterable position respecting inviolabil- 
ity or lack of it to a position where an individual may dispose of his 
person and property by agreement and for a consideration or re- 
ward. 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASS 


Both the membership in an occupational group and the.posses- 
sion of special skill ‘in its arts serve to modify the operation of the 
practice of inviolability. A particular profession may violate the 
ordinary sanctity: of the person of another or enjoy additional and 
peculiar immunities in his own person, such as a physician today 
who may more freely manipulate the person, also of the opposite 
sex, or claim exemption from military or jury duty and violate the 
speed laws, just as the magician, medicine man, etc. , of more primi- 
tive groups has his privileges and immunities. Again, special skill 
or competence in an occupation, such as is found in a great hunter 
- or a famous artist, may confer privileges and immunities in the 
sphere of inviolability and the institutional practices. 


PROPERTY 


The possessor of property, measured either in quantity or in 
quality, likewise has a different code of observances respecting in- 
violability of his own and others’ person and property. The special 
privileges accruing to the property-owner have been the focus of 
social conflicts second only to the revolt of slaves in peu and 
fervor. 

In the foregoing categories, to which additions may and will be 
made, we find the more obvious differentiations in the operation 
of the inviolability principle respecting the person and property 
(things or animals).1 Over and above these specific categories of 
differentiation we must observe the broad modifications based upon 

a Animals occupy a place between the person and property, since they are protect- 
ed not only by the property concept but also by the sanctity af the person, especially 


when they are invested with religious and social significance as in the sacred animal 
cults, the prohibition against slaughter of particular wild specigs, etc. 
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periods or occasions when a specific cycle of inviolability followed 
by non-inviolability obtains, or when a particular time of the year 
or season governs observances, or when inviolability has a limited 
duration consequent upon some antecedent or anticipated event. 
We may illustrate the periodic variations by reference to the custom 
of suspending sexual taboos during certain periods of group cele- 
bration, e.g., Saturnalia, the seasonal variations by reference to 
open and closed seasons for hunting, fishing, and the like and the 
operation of specifically limited duration in the prohibition of sex 
intercourse until a specified time after menstruation or parturition. 

Location also enters into the inviolability practices in that spe- 
cific places may operate to suspend all rules or impose restrictions 
, over and above the usual rules. Thus the church or sacred edifice 
may confer unusual protection upon the person of those who repair 
there for sanctuary, or a particular designated place may be recog- 
nized as free from the opération of the usual group prohibitions 
against violation of the person or property. 

With every person and almost all things and domesticated ani- 
mals, if not wild animals also, covered by this principle of inviola- 
bility which each member of the group is taught to observe toward 
others and to maintain in his own person and property, always ac- 
cording to the differentiated applications just described, it is ob- 
vious that group life can be carried on only by practices which per- 
mit individuals to violate the sanctity of the person and private 
property in duly sanctioned patterns. Thus in every group we find, 
as an accompaniment of the inviolability principle, a well-defined 
set of institutional practices for this purpose, with specific rules 
which legitimize approaches to the property or person of others. 
Language as a conventionalized symbolism is, of course, Oe pri- 
mary institutional pattern for approaching others to negotiate for 
the shifting of these inviolabilities. Along with language we should 
note the group patterns of gesture and ritual generally in all insti- 
tutional practices. 

Since each person enjoys a highly differentiated inviolability in 
his person and property, he may, and indeed is expected to, demand 
observance of that inviolability from all others according to the 
rights, titles, obligations, and immunities of his case, and to defend 
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himself from unwarranted invasion. In approacking others he must 
likewise observe their specific condition and refrain from any un- 
sanctioned invasion. But if he is moved to obtain another’s prop- 
erty or services (being their behavior responses to him or whatever 
he designates as the focus of their behavior), he may open negotia- 
tions looking to an agreement or contract, or to a sale if not an ex- 
change by barter. 

The essential features of these negotiations are the offer and the 
acceptance thereof. This is not the place to review the law of con- 
tract in its various forms, but it is appropriate to point out that the 
acceptor waives his inviolability, as regards his person in agreeing 
to work or serve or limit his ordinary freedom of action or usual 
immunity or as regards his property, in allowing the offerer to use 
his property or to take possession of it as new owner. It should be 
noted that the offer and giving of a consideration, as the legal phrase 
has it, is essentially a stimulus designéd to evoke the response of 
waiving this inviolability, and the acceptor is deemed to be the best 
judge of what is an adequate stimulus, in the absence of fraud, etc. 
The other point is that in waiving his inviolability the prohibition 
is not set aside generally; rather, the operation of inviolability is 
changed so that the offerer is now privileged to violate the prohibi- 
tion for his own purposes and the acceptor is ordinarily bound not 
= only to acquiesce but to defend against all others, including him- 
self, that privilege which he has granted. In other words, he has 
divested himself of his former inviolability and bestowed it, either 
partially or wholly, upon another in the case of property, or re- 
moved it in regard to his person so far as that other is concerned. 
Thus the whole law of contract revolves upon the concept of invio- 
lability and the shifting observances thereof so far as the protection 
it gives and the privileges it confers. The former owner must ordi- 
narily defend the title of the purchaser and may no longer approach 
or use the property transferred; the individual who lifts the prohibi- 
tion upon sexual approach to his person in favcr of his wife or her ` 
husband must not only refrain from such action toward another but. 
resist any other’s sexual approach. 

The complexity of legal rules regarding marital relations, prop- 
erty, real estate, contract, torts, and so on are all to be viewed here 
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as so many attempts to recognize these differentiated operations of 
the principle of inviolability and the use of institutional practices 
addressed to these inviolabilities. The intentional or unintentional 
trespass or invasion of another’s immunities or privileges gives rise 
to legal remedies, involving compensation and redress or punish- 
ment as in the criminal law. 

For each application of the inviolability principle there is a code 
or systematized declaration—legal, ethical, religious, moral, or 
what is called etiquette—accompanied by a more or less well-or- 
ganized scheme of explanation or rationalization and a kind of 
sanction appropriate to the enforcement of the code. 

A tentative generalization might be offered here, that the devel- 
opment of inviolability of the person and of things with highly dif- 
ferentiated observances has come with the decline of the generalized 
taboo binding upon all persqns, which is another way of describing 
the secularization of life in‘which the growing material culture has 
fostered the practices of inviolability and diminished the general 
taboos. ) | 

Since the biological significance of the principle of inviolability 
is in the interposition of a pattern between the individual and the 
. normal focus of his behavior, nutrition, sex, shelter, self-protection, 
it is obvious that the peculiar manner in which these patterns are 
imposed upon the individual and the fashion in which he learns to 
use the group-sanctioned institutional patterns will give rise to this 
quality or aspect we call personality.’ 

Thus it is suggested that a careful, detailed exposition of the 
concept of inviolability, in its multitudinous ramifications and im- 
plications, will provide at once a basic scheme for the study of com- 
parative culture, comparative law, and indeed all the social studies 
and a peculiarly significant program for investigating the develop- 

* Culture may be regarded as just this intervention of patterns between the indi- 
vidual and the world of other individuals and things whereby, instead of a purely 
native or reflex response to a situation, there is a pause and a patterning of behavior 
so that the pattern may often become more significant than the situation or the origi- 
nal biological focus; thus culture, both material and non-material, as Lowie (Culture 
and Ethnology) has so cogently put it, is neither wholly psychological nor biological 


nor geographical but a complex such as only human behavior can comprehend in an 
activity. 
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_ ment of personality as it arises in and through the impact of culture 
upon the individual. For what we call personality is essentially the 
individual’s manner of behaving toward others in observing the 
code of inviolability as it affects them and his own Gerson," 


* For a number of years the writer has been concerned with an analysis of social 
life, in terms of taboos and taboo-changing practices, but only recently has it become 
clear to him that the prior connotations of-taboo were standing in the way of any 
general acceptance of such an analysis. In order to lay this analysis before the stu- 
dents of culture in a more acceptable form and to illustrate the larger significance of 
the concept of inviolability this paper has been prepared. 

See the writer’s “The Emancipation of Economics,” American Economics Review, 
March, 1924; “An Institutional Analysis of the Law,” Columbia Law Review, May, 
1924; “Social Problems,” American Journal of Sociology, January, 19255 “Physiolog- 
ical Tension and Social Structure,” Proceedings of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, 1927; “The Management of Tensions,” American Journal of Sociology, March, 
1928; Proceedings of the First and Second Colloquium on Personality Investigation, 
1928 and 1929; “Personality and Rank Order,” American Journal of Sociology, Sep- 
tember, 1929. 


UNDERSTANDING THE COMMUNITY 


C. R. HOFFER 
Michigan State College 


ABSTRACT 


Definitions of “community” in sociological literature are varied but, in general, 
show three ideas essential to the concept, namely, first, the community is a human 
group; second, the people in it have common activities and experiences; and, third, it 
occupies a definite territorial area. Characteristics of communities are varied because 
communities are the net result of many forces—geographical, cultural, political, and 
others. An understanding of a community involves (1) a knowledge of the necessary 
number of people for any given type of community activity, (2) the changes affecting 
the stability of the community, (3) what cultural interests the people have and (4) 
the interrelation of the various community activities. Research work pertaining to 
the community may logically be made to furnish such information. Classifications are 
an aid to understanding communities provided they are based on real characteristics 
which communities have. Definitions of neighborhood and community indicate that 
the neighborhood is a group which has only face-to-face contacts, whereas both face- 
to-face and indirect contacts may be involved in a community. 


In its original usage the word “community” meant owning or 
having in common, and this still appears to be the central idea con- 
veyed by the term. Representative definitions and statements? in- 
dicate the present trend of thought regarding its use. These are 
varied but, in general, show three ideas to be essential to the con- 
cept. 

First, a community implies that there exists some kind of a social 
group. No definition in the literature attempts to designate the size 
of the group and its characteristics other than that it must carry 
on one or more activities and have common experiences. This char- 
acteristic of a common life as manifested by common activities 

*See C. A. Ellwood, Psychology of Human Society (New York: Appleton & Co., 
1925), p. 12; J. K. Hart, Community Organization (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1920), pp. 16-17; R. M. Maciver, Community (New York: Macmillan Co., 1917), 
p. 22; L. T. Hobhouse, Social Development (New York: Henry Holt, 1924), D. 413 
L. L. Bernard, Introduction to Sociology (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1927), p. 
454; W. G. Beach, Introduction to Sociology and Social Problems (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925), p. 88; A. E. Wood, Community Problems (New York: 
Century Co., 1928), p. 26; D H Kulp, Country Life in South «China (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 1925), p. 337; H. E. Barnes, Sociology 
and Political Theory (New York: Alfred A. Knopf Co. 1925), p. 36; R. E. Park and 
E. W. Burgess, The City (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925), p. 115; J. EF. 
Steiner, Community Organization (New York: Century Co., 1925), p. 15; D. San- 
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and experiences represents a second essential to this concept. A 
third is geographical location, thaugh it is not specifically expressed 
in some of the definitions that are given.’ 

Attempts to make rigid definitions of what a community is lead 
unavoidably to many difficulties, because the forces in a given area 
that create human groups and the interests they have are numerous 
and varied. Some circumstances of life lead people apart as well 
as unite them. Consider, for example, the case of a hundred farm- 
ers living on adjacent farms in a well-developed agricultural area 
of the United States. They may vote at separate places, purchase 
goods at different towns, read various kinds of magazines, select 
unlike radio programs, and go to different places for amusement and 
recreation. These people may not have many activities of a com- 
mon nature even though they live in close proximity to one another. 
Diverting influences which come through the various means of com- 
munication are so potent and numerofis that they may prevent a 
highly integrated type of communal life within the area. The ele- 
ments of a common life which remain in instances of this kind are 
those definitely associated with location of residence, such as mat- 
ters of taxation and public service of various kinds. But political 
groups may not be and often are not communities. Political bound- 
aries frequently include parts of areas occupied by two or more 
communities. . 

In recent years many attempts have been made to find the bound- 
aries of communities, especially in rural areas. But always the 
criterion for finding the boundary has been some interest or activ- 
ity chosen for study. The boundaries thus discavered do not coin- 
cide with exactness, as many studies have shown, but vary with each 
activity used. What they really designate are the peripheries or 


derson, The Farmer and His Community (New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1922), 
p. 7; Lundquist and Carver, Principles of Rural Sociology (Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1927), p. 208; B. A. McClenahan, Organizing the Community (New York: Century 
Co., 1922), p. 7; J. M. Gillette, Rural Sociology (New York: Macmillan Co., 1922), 
p. 546; C. J. Galpin, Rural Life (New York: Century Co., 1918), pp. 86-87; L. C. 
Fry, American Villagers (New York: G. H. Doran & Co., 1926), p. x21; H. W. Zor- 
baugh, The Gold Coast and the Slum (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929), 
p. 222. 


"D the idea of definite location be dropped entirely, the concept of community 
loses its identity and meaning. It then becomes identical to z public. 
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outer border lines of certain interests radiating from a center. For 
this purpose the lines are very useful. The area inclosed by several 
of these lines must represent the nucleus of the community, but 
whether there are community activities present other than those in- 
dicated by the lines is a questionable assumption. In rural areas at 
least many people do not have one center from which they may re- 
ceive all kinds of services, but they tend to have instead a definite 
center for a particular service? There is nothing to be gained by 
attributing to a boundary line values which it does not have. 

In cities, too, the same diversity of interests exists. It is gen- 
erally known that often people living in adjoining houses are not 
acquainted with one another. Only when similar occupational 
groups or certain nationalities live in particular parts of a city do 
community activities in any significant number develop. -Generally 
speaking, community boundary lines in urban districts overlap. 
As Dr. E. W. Burgess states when speaking of urban communities, 
“It follows that boundaries of local areas determined ecologically, 
culturally, and politically, seldom, if ever, coincide.”’* Perhaps it is 
desirable and fascinating to think of the majority of the people in a 
circumscribed area as having many worth-while common activities 
and interests, but surely this is an ideal rather than a reality in some 
places. 

In order to understand the community, therefore, certain kinds 
of information are necessary. It is essential to know first of all the 
relationship between any given community activity and the num- 
ber of people necessary to support it. This information is vital. 
Failure to recognize it often occurs in rural areas because (1) 
the density of population is relatively low, and (2) the number 
of people necessary to support certain activities has never been 
ascertained very definitely. It is evident in many places now after 
projects of a community character have been launched that their 
unit of population is too small. Examples of mistakes of this kind 
are found whenever farmers are unable to support adequately a 
consolidated school even with excessive tax rates, or when churches 

3 See “A Study of Town-Country Relationships,” Special Bull. r87 (Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station), for limited study of this point. 

* Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 147. 
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exist with only a handful of people, or, again, when certain types 
of retail business try to operate in towns too small for them. An 
organizer or leader might be of most assistance to a community of 
inadequate size if he helped to integrate the interests and activities. 
of people with other population units until a sufficiently large group 
is formed for the desired activity. It is estimated zhat about 10,000 
people are necessary in order to have a well-equipped hospital. Yet 
many groups having some characteristics of communities do not 
total 10,000 in population. Consequently they are too small to sup- 
port this institution. Every rural town, for instarce, cannot have a 
hospital. Circumstances are similar in the case of libraries and sev- 
eral other services that might be mentioned. The idea of intercom- 
munity co-operation forces itself into the foreground whenever the 
numerical requirements for many activities of interest and value to 
people are considered. OO SC 

In urban districts the problem of an inSufficient number of people 
to support any given type of activity is not found so frequently, 
since a high density of population exists. Mozeover, numerous 
means of transportation facilitate the rapid formation of suffi- 
ciently large groups at any given place. The city is net without its 
difficulties, however, because a high density of population permits 
a great degree of specialization in the various activities that occupy 
the time and attention of people. Here economic status and cul- ` 
tural interests play a determining rôle though geographical location 
is by no means insignificant. An area in transition certainly pre- 
sents more difficulties in the maintenance of a wholesome commu- 
nity life than one which is more stable. 

Second, the changes that are taking place in tke area under con- 
sideration need to be considered. Population and business enter- 
prises ebb and flow from one part of the country to another. Com- 
munities, like people, have a life-history. Some are entering on a 
period of decline. Others are just beginning a period of growth 
while some may appear for the time being quite stable. Dr. Steiner 
in The AmericamCommunity in Action describes communities that 
illustrate these different stages of development. Anyone who ob- 
serves rural life carefully cannot fail to see the occurrence of new 
alignments, and research workers in cities have discovered areas of 
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transition and the social processes which accompany them.’ One 
danger in using a score card to determine the intensity of the com- 
munity process is the fact that it may be used in areas where the 
decline of the community has begun. There are now deserted towns 
in the cut-over sections of the lake states standing as mute evidence 
of communities that have passed into history. Then there are places 
that once had a well-developed community life, but now, owing to 
a change of some circumstances like the failure of an industry or 
the loss of a transportation system, manifest only a modicum of the 
characteristics essential to a community. In instances of this kind 
the community can be developed only to the limits of the resources 
which are there unless aid from other sources is given. It is not 
reasonable to expect people to build libraries, hospitals, or even 
schools when it takes all they can earn to get the bare essentials of 
life. | SÉ 

Third, in order to understand any particular community a knowl- 
edge of the cultural interests people have is essential. Even when 
the size of a group within an area is sufficiently large and other dis- 
integrating forces are absent, a diversity of cultural interests may 
prevent a well-developed community life. Differences due to na- 
tionality, education, religion, and preference for different types of 
recreation may retard or obliterate entirely community activities. 
The chaos in community affairs that occurs frequently in either the 
city or country when the native stock is being displaced by foreign 
people is familiar to all students of social research. Ii the dis- 
placement continues until foreigners constitute a majority in the 
area, then a well-integrated community life may appear again 
molded not to suit the natives but the foreigners who predominate 
in numbers and influence. 

Religious differences are important. A recent publication de- 
scribes a plan of rural community organization in which agricul- 
ture, homemaking, education, and civic and social affairs are em- 
phasized.® Religion is not included because practical experience 


5 Op. cit., pp. 47-62. 
€ Community Organization in Missouri (University of Missouri, College of Agri- 
culture, Columbia, Mo.). 
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has shown that diversity of interests over religious questions is too 
great. If, however, agreement can be secured in regard to religion, 
then this interest is very effective in creating cohesiveness and soli- 
darity. The high degree of integration found in some foreign 
communities is due often to a unanimity of religious interests. Edu- 
cational activities are also important in creating community solidar- 
ity. Likewise, recreation can bind people together or split a com- 
munity into shreds. People in rural areas sometimes develop hostile 
factions over public dances, Sunday movies, and the like. 

One point further should be noted. To understand thoroughly 
the community, a knowledge of the interrelationship of various 
community activities is necessary. Information of this sort belongs 
primarily in the fields of social psychology and social organization 
but it must be applied to the community process. How are attitudes 
for effective programs built up? What relationship exists between 
occupational activities and other activities? How do programs of ` 
community organization develop? Answers to these questions will 
help greatly in understanding communities. School superintend- 
ents, ministers, and other leaders sometimes develop their particu- 
lar programs more rapidly than they do favorable attitudes of the 
people in the community for these programs. One progressive su- 
perintendent of a rural school remarked to the writer recently, “I 
have taken the school faster than I have the community. Now I 
have to educate the community or the school program will fail.” It 
seems to be an inescapable fact that rapid development of any sin- 
gle line of community activity will create factions against it unless 
due precaution is taken. The major types of community activity 
must advance together, but as yet our knowledge about this rela- 
tionship is meager. 

The foregoing paragraphs afford a basis for some deductions re- 
garding social research in subjects pertaining to the community. 
It seems reasonable to believe that there are at least three some- 
what distinct points of view that may be kept in mind. First, there 
is the study of relationship between a number sf people in a given 
area and the kind of activity they may have. This information is 
basic to both our theoretical knowledge of communities and for 
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practical programs of community-organization. The second field of 
investigation pertains to the study of the life-cycles of communities . 
and institutions within communities. Is it possible to find indices. 
of growth or decline which are distinct from temporary fluctuations 
due to incidental factors? Chronological records of meetings in a 
community, showing agency sponsoring them, type of program - 
given, and attendance, would be of much value in this connection. 
Third, studies of the interrelationship of community activities as 
evinced by the distribution of funds given, hours of passive and 
active participation in different programs and leadership activities, 
_ arenecessary. It is to studies of the latter type especially that com- 
munity leaders must look for guidance in their work because after 
the question of numbers of people in a community and its status in 
the cycle of events are established there still remains the problem 
of making people intelligently responsive to the various needs which 
exist, ` 

Classifications of communities according to the various. charac- 
teristics they actually possess will also promote an understanding 
of them. Professor J. M. Gillette distinguishes three types of com- 
munities: the rural, the ruruban (town-country), and the urban.” 
Obviously, this classification is based on the type of center which is 
determined by the density of population. In many ways it is help- 
ful. The greatest limitation it has is the fact that experiences of 
people even in areas with a low density of population are often dis- 
simular. From the ecological point of view Dr. R. D. McKenzie 
finds four types of communities: (1) the primary service type, (2) 
the type fulfilling the secondary function in the distributive process 
of commodities, (3) the industrial town, and (4) communities 
which lack a specific economic base 

These classifications, of course, do not exhaust the limits of pos- 
sible classifications. Under certain conditions the type of occupation 
. may be used to designate a community when the effects of occu- 
pation are especially striking or important. Phrases such as “farm- 
ing community,” “mining community,” and “manufacturing com- 


"J. M. Gillette, “Community Concepts,” Social Forces, IV, 681-89. 
"See R. E. Park, E. W. Burgess, and R. D. McKenzie, op. cit., pp. 66—67. 
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munity” frequently occur both in scientific writing and in popular 
articles. Likewise, characteristics of the population are often a 
valuable help in understanding the community. From this stand- 
point terms such as “Polish community,” “German community,” 
and “Little Italy” are often used. As yet no classificaticn to repre- 
sent the intensity of the community process has appeared. Such 
statements as a “dead” community, an “active” community, anda 
“progressive” community indicate the need for one from this point 
of view. A classification of this kind is especially difficult, however, 
because objective manifestations of this phase of community life 
are extremely varied. 

A community is not infrequently confused with neighborhood, 
so it may be well at the conclusion of this paper to indicate briefly 
the trend with reference to the difference between these terms, as 
shown by various definitions. A neighborhood implies a primary 
group which is, according to the definition by Professor Cooley, 
“a group characterized by face-to-face association and co-opera- 
tion.”? It means “that group beyond the family which has social 
significance and which is conscious of some local ont "777 Theo- 
retically, then, the neighborhood would be “an area of interaction 
characterized by primary relationships of sufficient intimacy to 
control and regulate the wishes of those engaged in such interac- 
tion.”** Professor Bernard speaks of the neighborhood and com- 
munity in the following terms: ‘The community is not identical 
with the neighborhood. The latter is a smaller and more intimate 
group of families. The community is much less tangible.’ 

It is evident from the foregoing statements that the neighbor- 
hood must be a group of limited size so that the members have fre- 
quent face-to-face contacts with one another, and that they inhabit 
a definite area. As soon as the group becomes so large that frequent 
face-to-face contacts are impossible it ceases to be a neighborhood. 


°C. H. Cooley, Social Organization (Scribner’s Sons, 1909). D. 24. 


* J. H. Kolb, “Rural Primary Groups,” Research Bull. 57 (Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station), 


"DH Kulp, of. cit., p. 336. 


27, L. Bernard, Introduction to Barnes and Davis’ Sociology (Heath E Co., 
1927), P. 455. 
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ABSTRACT 


The patent records of the United States, England, and Germany indicate that 
war is a powerful stimulus to invention of war implements, Although there was 
a sharp drop in the total number of patent applications filed or patents granted during 
the World War, as well as during the Civil War in the United States, the total number 
of patent applications and patents for war inventions rose considerably above the 
pre-war level. This means that the civilian inventors were inventive to an extraordi- 
nary and unusual degree during the war in order to increase the number of war in- 
ventions, in spite of the total drop in the number of inventions and the depletion of 
the inventive population due to the military draft. Basic war inventions have been 
made chiefly by civilians. A military environment is not condacive to Invention. 


It is interesting to note that inventors played an important part 
in all past wars. The Greeks, for instance, employed Archimedes 
at the siege of Syracuse in devising new war inventions. During the 
French Revolution the scientists and inventors were busy in devis- 
ing methods of making guns, powder, swords, and bayonets. Dur- 
ing the World War the scientists and inventors were mobilized as 
they never were before. i 


“The sharp spur of necessity, felt by the Allies soon after the opening of 
hostilities, drove them to the instant utilization of scientific research to make 
good the losses caused by the restriction of imports. Cptical glass for gun- 
sights, range-finders and periscopes, chemicals needed for high explosives; and 
scores of other products developed in Germany after lorg years of investiga- 
tion were suddenly rendered inaccessible. Some of these could be manufactured 
without much delay; but in many cases the necessary process was unknown 
and could only be discovered by research. Investigators "rom the universities, 
the industries and the technical schools were called upon for aic, and manu- 
facture was soon rendered possible.”’+ 


“The tide of invention rose highest, both here and in Europe, during the war. 
In the field of aeronautics alone, about six thousand devices and ideas were 
submitted to the proper governmental authorities in the United States during 
the nineteen months of our participation in hostilities. The public never quite 


1R. M. Yerkes, The New World of Science (New York: Century, 1920), p. vii. 
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lost the hope that the war would be brought to a victorious termination over- 
night by some marvelous new scheme springing full-fledged from a single 
brain.’ 

Mr. Thomas Robins, who was in charge of the government Board 
of Inventions which was operated by the naval Consulting Board 
dealing with inventions of every kind, naval, military, and indus- 
trial, states in a personal letter that about 110,000 alleged inven- 
tions were examined. ` | 
_ Of this number one invention was accepted and utilized; one invention was 

accepted and developed by the Government and money was appropriated for 
its employment, but the armistice prevented its actual use. A third invention 
was accepted and utilized by the Government for a purpose which was not con- 
templated by its inventor. Several devices were developed by experienced 
scientists to aid in the detection and location of submarines. They were em- 
ployed successfully. This work was conducted by members of the Naval 
Consulting Board and of the National Research Council. Undoubtedly other 
inventions were submitted to the Government through other channels, but as 
to the number of these or whether any of them were utilized I have no knowl- 
edge. The extremely small percentage of useful inventions indicates that the 
art of war is so old and its development under the stress of necessity has been 
so complete that the ordinary untrained inventor is able to make no valuable 
contribution. : | 

There was also an unusually large number of patent applications 
relating to war inventions filed in both the United States and Eu- 
rope during the last war, clearly indicating that war is a powerful 
stimulus to invention. The United States Patent Office does not 
record the annual number of patents granted in the specific fields of 
inventions, so that it was necessary actually to count the patents in 
several classes of war inventions. The results are given in Table I. 

The totals for all the classes of invention in Table I range in the 
three hundreds from 1910 to 1918, but in 1919 there is a sharp rise 
to 870 patents, which is almost three times greater than the normal 
level. In 1920 there were 524 patents, which is also considerably 
higher than the normal level. The United States entered the war in 
April, 1917. This gave a great impetus to war invention, which 
resulted in the filing of many patent applications in the Patent 
Office. As it takes, on the average, about two years for a patent to 
be examined and issued, the patents did not begin to be issued until 


"ED Warner, “The Nature of Invention,” Harvard Graduates A agazine, XXXI 
(1923), 310-17. 
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Loo, as the table shows. Although the war was over in 1918, a 
large number of patents continued to be granted in 1920 because | 
the applications were still pending in the Patent Office. After 1921 
the war patents dropped to their normal level. It is also important 
to note that although the war inventions reached their peak in 19109, 


“TABLE I ` 


U.S. PATENTS, GRANTED FOR WAR INVENTIONS, 1910-26 





Type of 


Invention I921|1922|1923|1924|t925|1926 





Class roroltortttoräatotäitotdAitot gt OTtëltortsltroräutotortozo 


34 
10 
27 
x18 


97i Taz! Tod! 


evices..... 77 


128 





Oa EE EEN 294| 304) 313| 278 339 389| 372| 344 





TABLE H 


NUMBER op U.S. PATENT APPLICATIONS 
AND PATENTS GRANTED, I9I10~21 


Year Applications Pztents 
EEN ee 64,629 35,930 
TOME ee 69,121 34,084 
TOTZ; 4.05.3 pid heen eas 70,970 27,721 
et EE 70,307 35,788 
LOTA DEE 70,404 41,850 
TORS ee ere See 70,069 44,934 
TOU nates ve haa aaa 71,033 45,927 
COLT eit ws oe aaa 70,373 42,760 
EE eh? 59,015 39,041 
TORO. eg Eeer 80, 400 38,598 
1920 32 ost erin 86,815 39,582 
EIERE, gh E 93,328 41,204 


the total of all patents issued dropped considerably below their nor- 
mal level. This is shown in Table II. 

In 1916 there were, altogether, 45,927 patents granted, but in 
1919 there were only 38,598 patents granted, a loss of almost 16 per 
cent. Yet in 1919 the war inventions increased almost three times 
above their normal level. This means that the inventive activity 
during the war exerted on war inventions not only overcame the 


-+ 
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general loss of 16 per cent but increased the total to almost three 
times the pre-war level. 

It is extremely interesting to note that the Civil War had a simi- 
lar effect on war inventions. This is shown in Tables III and IV. 
The data were obtained from the Commissioner’s Report, I (1865), 
65, and I (1863), 31. 

Table IIT shows that in 1860 there were, altogether, 139 patent 
applications filed for war inventions, but in 1861 the number in- 
creased over two and a half times, although the war did not begin 


TABLE ITI 


PATENT APPLICATIONS FOR War INVENTIONS IN U.S. DURING 1860-65 


First | Second 

Class of Invention 1860 186% 1862 1863 1864 1865 Half, Half, 
1865 1865 
Cannon..... sea 12 66 , 81 52 52 17 ro 7 
Projectiles...... 17 106 159 8r 74 45 33 I2 
Small arms..... i78 II3 120 Ltr 155 126 73 53 
Cartridges...... 17 12 25 42 38 38 20 18 

KEE 2 48 18 TQ. | E, EE EE 
Miscellaneous... 13 2T 50 19 39 27 16 II 
Potali hasa 139 366 453 322 358 253 152 IOI 


until April of that year. During the next year the number of patent 
applications rose to nearly three and a half times the pre-war level. 
The high level continued throughout the entire Civil War. In April, 
1865, the Civil War ended and Table III shows that there was a 
distinct drop in invention, especially in the second half of the year. 

The accelerating effect of the Civil War on war inventions Is also 
shown in Table IV, giving the patents granted during 1860—65 for 
cannons and firearms. Toward the end of the war there were al- 
most twice as many patents granted as compared with the number 
at the beginning of the war. Since there is a delay in the granting 
of the patents due to the procedure in the Patent Office, the number 
of patent applications filed (given in Table IIT) is a more accurate 
index of the actual inventive activity during the Civil War. 

War tends to accelerate the number of inventions in the type of 
war implements which are used most. During the Civil War the 
number of patent applications for cannons rose to almost seven 
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times the pre-war level; for projectiles, to almost nine times the 
pre-war level; and for tents, to twenty-four times the pre-war level. 
Each of these classes of inventions was used to a great extent dur- 
ing the war. We find, similarly, as shown in Table I, that during 
the World War there was a tremendous increase in the number of 


TABLE IV 
U.S. Patents GRANTED DURING 1860-65 FOR War INVENTIONS 





Class of Invention 1860 1861 1852 1863 1864 1865 
Breech-loading cannon................ 3 14 1s 8 13 3 
Other cannons erori seer TEAL EDIRETEN 4 16 23 31 23 13 

EE hod nace eek ats wu aan si eevee o 30 43 39 36 16 
Breech-loading small arms. ............ I5 19 34 42 59 58 
Other small armes... 32 25 38 39 25 26 

ere ss 47 | 44 72 Sr 84 84 

TABLE V 


PATENTS FOR WAR INVENTIONS GRANTED BY ENGLAND, 1009-20 


IQI2 t9r3 | 1914 | 1915 













Official 
Clas 
No. 








Type of 


Invention TQOQIQIO! IgIL 


Top 1917 | 1918 





IQTO | 1920 























38 
Torpedoes, ex- 


42 
machine-gun 
mountings.... 


Ordnance and 
machine guns. 


39 


49 


Total for 
war in- 
ventions. 





patents for ordnance inventions as well as in ammunition, but fire- 
arms did not show a very great increase because they were not used 
as much for regular warfare as they were during the Civil War. 

The effect of the World War on war invention in England was 
also clearly brought out by an actual count of English patents 
granted in several official classes made by Mr. Barkev Sanders, of 
New York. The results are given in Table V. 
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Although the total number of patents granted by England 
dropped to about 40 per cent of the pre-war level during the war, 
yet the total number of patents for the war inventions, given in 
Table V, almost doubled above the pre-war level. This indicates 
that there was a tremendous amount of effort exerted in these 
classes of inventions. This inventive activity was so great as to 
overcome not only the 40 per cent drop in the number of patents 
but also to raise it to twice above its pre-war level. We must remem- 
ber that the military draft took the men between the ages of eight- 
een and forty, which are the years of the greatest inventive activity. 
We should, therefore, find a drop in the total number of inventions 
made during the war because many inventors were removed from 
their normal inventive environment, and they could not possibly 
invent at the battle front. This actually occurred in all the coun- 
tries. In spite of the greatly reduced number of inventors left at 
home, we find that the number of pre-war inventions relating to 
war rose in England to twice its pre-war level. This means that the 
civilian inventors left at home actually were much more active than 
they would be normally in order to cause the increase in war inven- 
tion shown in the tables. 

The patent applications filed in the German Patent Office in sev- 
eral classes of invention during 1910-23 also show the very decided 
influence of war on invention as given in Table VI. 

No patent statistics were published during the war, but it was 
possible to calculate the average for the years 1915-18 from the 
total in 1914 and 1923 given in Table VI. The data for this table 
were taken from the Blatt fur Patent, Muster und Reichenwessen 
for 1914 and 1923. 

Table VI shows that the war had a decided effect on the peace 
industries such as music, beer, tobacco, sculpture, and dyes, which 
dropped considerably below their pre-war level because they were 
not essential. On the other hand, there was a great increase in the 
number of applications for firearms and foods which were vital for 
carrying on the war. The airships, ships, and chemical processes 
show a decline, but they held their own fairly well, especially in 
view of the great drop in the total number of applications filed dur- 
ing the war, which showed a loss of almost two-thirds of the pre- 
war level. | 
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Practically every able-bodied man in Germany was engaged in 
direct warfare. This means that nearly the entire population of in- 
ventive age was removed from surroundings conducive to inventing. 
Yet the total number of applications only dropped to two-thirds of 
the pre-war level. This clearly indicates that the civilian population 
left behind was inventive to an extraordinary and unusual degree 
during the war. 

A military environment is not conducive to invention. This is 
clearly indicated by the data given in Table VII giving the number 


TABLE VII 


U.S. Parents GRANTED TO MEN IN 
THE ARMY AND Navy 


Year No, in Army No. in Navy 
TOTO EE 4 19 
FOIL EE grea 10 16 
dr té ocelot eee ows 5 17 
TOE EE 7 LI 
TOE PERTTI E EE Io II 
EOES NE ere 2 18 
TOTO. G ot Kew Kaan ows 9 9 
EE EE IO I0 
LOLOS 165 te dae a teas aes I2 5 
TOLO EE 49 LA 
CEET S E 44 6 
dr EECH 60 7 
ES ee 25 5 
et 13 6 
ër EE 17 4 
RE iad viene RR II 3 
1026 EE 6 2 


of patents obtained by men in the United States Army and Navy 
from rọr0 to 1926. 

Table VII shows that comparatively few inventions are made by 
the men in the Army and Navy. In 1926 there were about 120,000 
enlisted men in the Army and 95,000 men in the Navy, and only 
eight patents were obtained by those men. Military life during 
peace times is largely routine in character, lacking incentive and 
competition of any sort. Naturally no inventions can be produced 
under such conditions. Table VII shows a great increase in patents 
during 1919 and 1920. This was obviously produced by the tre- 
mendous increase of our military forces during the war, which ran 
up to several millions. | 
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Military men rarely invent basic war implernents. They are 
usually made by the peaceful civilian inventors. John Ericsson, for 
instance, who invented the screw propeller of the warship "Prince, 
ton” in 1841, was not a naval officer. This invention led to the in- 
stallation of the engines and boilers below the water line, bringing 
about the development of modern naval construction. Hiram Max- 
im, the inventor of the machine gun, was not an army officer. Gat- 
ling, the inventor of the important machine gun bearing his name, 
was a real-estate dealer. Colt, who invented the Colt gun, was an 
American who worked in his father’s'textile mill. Dreyse, who in- 
vented the needle-gun which was so effectively used by the Prus- 
sians in the Franco-Prussian War, was a German locksmith and 
manufacturer of ironware. Fulton, Bushnell, Holland, and Lake, 
who made various submarine inventions, were outsiders to the 
navy. 

According to B. Brown,’ great invéntions produced in former 
wars were rarely utilized or appreciated at the time, and many 
years passed before they began actually to be used. David Bushnell 
in 1777 made a submarine, but the government refused to be inter- 
ested in it. He spent all his money on this submarine and almost 
succeeded in blowing up a British ship. Fulton also received no 
encouragement in his submarine venture. In 1814 his steam war- 
ship “Demologes”’ was launched, but it was never used. Robert 
L. Stevens spent about two million on an ironclad battery. It was 
never finished on account of the many changes made by the Navy 
Department. Two decades later the “Monitor,” built by Ericsson, 
_ definitely proved that Stevens was right. Muzzie-loading muskets 
were used during the greater part of the Civil War although the 
breech-loading rifle was perfected before the war. 


* “War and Invention,” Munsey, LXIII (1918), 840-44. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor of 
“News and Notes” not later than the first of the month preceding publication. 


Membership of the American Sociological Soctety—The new members 
received into the Society since our last issue and up to November re are as 
follows: 


Adams, Harold E., 2117 Adelbert Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

Aginsky, Bernard W., 2685 University Avenue, New York 

Bartlett, George R., Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, Calif, 

Berlin, Warren, Ashland College, Ashland Ohio 

Blocker, Daniel J., P.O. Box 992, Williamsburg, Va. 

Bond, N. B., University, Miss. ,. 

Boston, Opal, 316 North Indian4, Bloomington, Ind. 

Brandstadt, Elizabeth, Quarters 178-A, Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

Burch, Guy Irving, Population Reference Bureau, Washington Square E., New 
York 

Charlton, J. L., Oakhurst Circle, University of Virginia, Va. 

Christensen, Oscar C., Oregon Normal School, Monmouth, Ore. 

Clark, Dorothy H., Grand View, Oxford, Ohio 

Cobbledick, Melville R., 20 Cedar Grove Ave., New London, Conn. 

Conard, Laetitia Moon,'1310 Elm St., Grinnell, Iowa 

Cremer, Henry, Box 323, Indiana, Pa. 

Dyson, Ruth U., Dalhart, Tex. 

Early, Isabelle, Memorial Hall, Bloomington, Ind. 

East, Wendell L., 402 East John St., Champaign, Il. 

Faris, Robert E. Lee, 1321 E. Fifty-sixth St., Chicago 

FitzGerald, T. E., 1832 Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fletcher, Mona, 606 W. Main St., Kent, Ohio 

Flint, Lois Henrietta, 701 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Frisbee, Margaretta, 313 S. Governor, Iowa City, Iowa 

Fuhrer, John W., 1305 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Griffith, Mary E., Rushville, UL 

Haff, Marion G., Hotel Wentworth, co Forty-sixth St., New York 

Handman, Max Sylvius, Dept. of Sociology, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Hans, Pluma, Memorial Hall, Bloomington, Ind. 

Hansen, Asael T., State Teachers College, Superior, Wis. 

Harrold, Martha W., 200 S. Thirty-ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Harvey, Edwin D.,.P.O. Box 265, Hanover, N.H. 

Hausheer, Herman, College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 

Heim, Thomas J. S., 342 E. Cooper St., Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Herdrich, Berta Clare, Kappa Alpha Theta House, Bloomington, Ind. 

Hoffman, Isaac, 328 Tenth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Holbert, F. A., Jr., 1523 Brook Ave., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hooker, Grover C., 1120 Parkinson Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Hoover, Glenn E., Hills College, Oakland, Calif. 

House, Winifred E., 809 E. Seventh St., Bloomington, Ind. 

Hubert, Giles A., c/o E. Prentiss, lowa City, Iowa 

Ivins, Lester 5., 400 N. Clinton St., Defiance, Ohio 

Jackson, Kelly Lee, Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Ark. 

Jackson, Virgil D., Valsetz, Ore. 

Jaggers, Richard Elmer, 1ro E. State St., Frankfort, Ky. 

Jensen, Alma M., 209 Fifth Ave. W., Dickinson, N.D. 

Jerome, William J., 940 S. Davis St., McMinnville, Ore. 

Johnson, Gilbert E., 528 Dewar Drive, Rock Springs, Wyo. 

Jones, Amaretta B., 320 Sixteenth Ave., S., Minheapolis, Minn. 

Klein, Earl E., Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, II 

Knight, Rebecca S., Waldorf Hotel, Seventh and Pike Sts., Seattle, Wash. 

La Camp, Ira Rex, EE Polytechnic SES Box 211, Bussellviz le, Ark. 

Larsen, Lucile, Shawnee, Kans. 

Lowrie, S. H., Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 

McCobb, Helen Irene, Converse College, Spartanburg, S.C. 

McCown, Ada C., Dept. of Sociology, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

McGill, Kenneth, 6536 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 

Mackay, Irene, 2012 E. Forty-fifth Street, Seattle, Wash. 

Marsh, Margaret A., 11 Hillcrest Place, Amherst, Mass. 

Masuoka, Jitsuichi, Dept. of Sociology, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Ha- 
walii 

Miltimore, Cora, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Morehouse, Theodore C., College Dept., Macmillan Co., 6o Fifth Ave., New 
York 

Monachesi, Elio D., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Morgan, Lucille E., 521 W. College Ave., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Moulton, Edward B., Normal Station, Conway, Ark. 

Neal, Chester F., Cantrall, Tl. 

Nicely, H. P., 123 Hedges St., Tiffin, Ohio 

Noss, Theodore K., Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn. 

Owens, Beatrice, Delta Gamma House, Bloomington, Ind. 

Perkins, Bertie Elizabeth, Lime City, Ohio . 

Pettit, Maurice L., 1217 E. Victoria St., South Bend, Ind. 

Rapport, Victor Alexander, Box 382, Storrs, Conn. 

Rusley, O. A., Lake Mills, Iowa 
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Schlauch, G. H., 5254 Brooklyn Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Scholl, Nora M., 320 Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 

Schwiebert, Meta K., rọrọ W. Cullerton St., Chicago 

Sheffield, Duncan S. T., 4525 Twelfth, N.E., Seattle, Wash. 

Sloan, Harold S., 144 Central Ave., Montclair, N.J. ‘ 

Smith, Mary Phlegar, Dept. of Social Economy, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Stub, C. A., Dana College, Blair, Neb. 

Taylor, E. A., Dept. of Rural Social Organization, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. i 

Tsao, Li-Ying, Apt. 1, 419 W. One Hundred and Fifteenth St., New York 

Tucker, Alma Isabel, 65514 W. Thirty-sixth St, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Vaile, Gertrude, Apt. 203, 515 Delaware St., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Van Meter, La Rue, 1414 Jefferson St., Johnston City, IIL. 

Van Saun, Walter, 252 W. Twentieth St., Holland, Mich. 

Whittaker, Milo L., Garden Road, De Kalb, Tl. 

Wolfe, Ronald M., 231 N Williams Street, Dayton, Ohio 

Woofter, T. J., Jr., University óf North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Wu, Alice, 557 Williams Ave., Portland, Ore. 

Wynne, Waller Jr., rorz Monmouth Ave., Durham, N.C. 


Victor V. Branford —The sociological movement in Great Britain suf- 
fered a severe loss in the death in June of Victor V. Branford, founder of 
the Sociological Society in London and editor of the Sociological Review. 
Mr. Branford was made an honorary member of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society in 1926 in recognition of his services to the sociological move- 
ment in Great Britain. He was by profession a certified public account- 
ant; but he devoted; in the latter years of his life, a large part of his time 
and of his private fortune to the promotion of the sociological movement. 
He was instrumental in securing the foundation of two professorships of 
sociology in the University of London by Mr. Martin White. These pro- 
fessorships were filled by Professor L. T. Hobhouse and Professor Edward 
Westermarck, Later, Mr. Branford took the lead in establishing the 
Le Play House as a center for the Sociological Society in London. Mr. 
Branford was not content with being merely a promoter of sociology, but 
himself wrote several books which have received wide recognition. Per- 
haps the best known of these are his Interpretations and Forecasts, pub- 
lished in 1914, and his Science and Sanctity, published in 1926. With 
Professor Patrick Geddes, he was the author of a sefies of books called 
“The Making of the Future,” the best known of which was The Coming 
Polity. 

Mr. Lewis Mumford, in an obituary notice of Mr. Branford in the New 
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Republic for August 27, rightly says that Mr. Branford “did his utmost 
to carry on the substantial tradition of August Comte and Frederic Le 
Play, endeavoring to make sociology a true observational science.” He 
did much in Great Britain to develop’ the survey method; but, as Mr. 
Mumford says, “Unlike the American sociologists who have at last 
adopted the notion of the survey as an instrument of exact thought in so- 
ciology, Victor Branford did not confine the survey to the purely spatial 
society of the present, without reference to its complex historical filiation, 
its heritage of mores, customs, laws, ideas and ideals.” 


Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences —The attention of the members of 
the American Sociological Society is called to the pudlication of Volume 
II of the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, covering topics from “alli- 
ance” to “brigandage.” Of chief interest to those in sociology are: the 
statement on anthropology, by Professor Franz Boas; the discussion on 
social attitudes, by Professor Luther Lee Bernard; the statement on 
Americanization, by Read Lewis; the statement on ancestor worship, by 
Paul Radin; the statement on aristocracy, by Leonard T. Hebhouse; the 
discussion of social assimilation, by Robert E. Park; the discussion of as- 
sociation, by Morris Ginsberg; the statement on atavism, ky Frank H. 
Hankins; a short account of Paul Barth, by Carl Brinsmann; a discussion 
of the blind, by Harry Best. 


Foreign fellowships and scholarships.—A limited number of foreign 
study fellowships are offered, under the international student exchanges 
of the Institute of International Education, to American students who 
wish to study abroad. These fellowships have been established as an in- 
ternational exchange in appreciation of those offered by American col- 
leges to the nationals of the countries concerned.’ Applications in most 
cases must be submitted on or before February 1; for Germany, on or 
before January 15. Application blanks and information concerning all 
the opportunities may be obtained from the Student Bureau, Institute of 
International Education, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 


International Congress on Population.—There will be held in Rome, 
Italy, June 3-7, 1931, an International Scientific Congress on Population 
in connection with the Second General Assembly of the International 
Union for the Scientific Investigation of Population Problems, this Con- 
gress to be open to scientific papers by non-members as well as by mem- 
bers of the International Population Union. The corgress will be divided 
into the following sections, for the reading of scientiñc papers, subject to 
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possible changes as the plans develop: biology, demography, economics, 
anthropology, sociology, history, methodology. 

The fee for attendance at the Congress, which will include the cost of 
the printed Proceedings, will be $5.00 for members of the International 
Union, and $10.00 for persons not members. 

Communications may be addressed to the Department of Biology, root 
East Madison Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


National Committee for Mental Hygiene —At the Twenty-first Anni- 
versary Meeting of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, held 
November 13 in New York City, the development of a nation-wide pro- 
gram of research in co-operation with American universities was an- 
nounced as a major objective for the near future. C. M. Hincks was in- 
troduced as the new general director of the organization, succeeding . 
Frankwood E. Williams, who will retire on January 1 after fourteen 
years of service. Dr. Hincks is the founder and medical director of the ` 
Canadian National Committeé for Mental Hygiene and a vice-president 
of the International Committee for Mental Hygiene. The meeting was 
attended by between five and six hundred psychiatrists, psychologists, 
physicians, educators,’ social workers, nurses, and others in professional 
or business life in various parts of the country. 


Research work of the American Home Economics Association—This 
year marks the beginning of the new grant of $50,000 from the Laura 
Spelman Fund to the American Home Economics Association for the sup- 
port of its work in-child development and parental education and the end 
of the first grant. The new grant provides $10,000 a year for five years 
and will enable the Association to serve the schools and colleges in many 
direct and practical ways. 

Two studies, in which the Association has been interested for some 
time, have been brought to fruition during the past year. 

r. A study of home management in its relation to child development, ` 
prepared by Ruth Lindquist, appeared last fall in a joint issue of Tke 
Candle and the Omicron Nu Magazine. A more detailed report of the 
study will be published in book form, probably next spring. 

2. A study of the factors which make for success in family life was a 
joint undertaking of the Bureau of Home Economics and the American 
Home Economics Association. A summary of the study was reported by 
Mrs. Woodhouse at the meeting of the American Sociological Society, 
December, 1929, and appears in full in the May, 1930, issue of Social 
Forces. 
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The Washington Child Research Center, with which the American 
Home Economics Association has had close co-operation, and for the 
establishment of which a three-year grant of $80,000 was made to the As- 
sociation in January, 1928, has completed two and one-half years of work. 
An additional grant of $25,000 to continue the work of the Center until 
June 30, 1933, has been made. Plans are now under way to make the 
Center a permanent, self-supporting institution. 

The Washington Child Research Center has become interested in 
egy De a group of Virginia mountain families known as the “Hollow 
Folk”—people who present a unique opportunity to study the primitive 
family. The proposed study offers opportunity to secure important in- 
formation regarding family life and particularly to note the influence of 
environment upon child development and child-parent relationships. It 
_ will include sociological, psychological, historical, and family data. 


Social Work Year Book.—The Social Work Year Book, 1929, which is 
being published as the Journal goes to press, has topical articles under 
twelve groups, as follows: families or adult individuals, children, the 
handicapped, miscellaneous classes, mental hygiene, health, industry, 
crime and penal conditions, recreation and related activities, community 
organization, church social work, miscellaneous topics. One of the articles 
of especial interest to sociologists is by Shelby M. Herrison, reviewing the 
history and trends of the social surveys in America since the Pittsburgh 
survey. The volume is published by the Russell Sag2 Foundation. 


Statistics in Social Studies —The University of Pennsylvania Press has 
just published Stetzstics in Social Studies under the editorship of Profes- 
sor Stuart A. Rice. This volume contains a number of papers presented 
before the joint meeting of the American Statistical Association and the 
American Sociological Society in December, 1929. 

The Foreword indicates that “the aim has been to exhibit the nature of 
the problems that are encountered when the methods of statistics are ap- 
plied to social and sociological studies.” The following papers are con- 
tained in the volume: 

J. “The Historico-Statistical Approach to Social Studies,” by Stuart A. Rice, 

University of Pennsylvania 
II. “Statistical Studies of Marriage and the Family,” by William F. Ogburn, 
University of Chicago 
III. “Statistical Studies of Health and Medical Care,” by Hugh Carter, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 
IV. “Statistical Studies of Dependency,” by Ralph G. Hurlin, Russell Sage 
Foundation 
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V. “Statistical Studies of Race Relations,” by Donald Young, University of 
Pennsylvania 
VI. “Statistical Studies of Crime and the Administration of Justice,” by C. E. 
Gehlke, Western Reserve University 
VII “The Beginnings of Judicial Statistics,” by L. C. Marshall, Institute of 
Law, Johns Hopkins University 
VIII. “Prohibition: Statistical Studies of Enforcement and Social Effects,” by 
John C. Gebhart, Association against the Prohibition Amendment 
IX. “Fallacies in Prohibition Statistics,’ by Herman, Feldman, Dartmouth 
College 
X. “A Critical Examination of Certain Prohibition Statistics,” by Irving 
Fisher, Yale University 
XI. “Statistical Studies of Social Attitudes and Public Opinion,” by Stuart A. 
Rice, University of Pennsylvania; Commentary by L. L. Thurstone, 
University of Chicago 
XII. “Statistical Studies of Personality and Personality Maladjustment,” by 
Clifford Kirkpatrick, University of Minnesota 
Special arrangement has been made with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press whereby members of the American Statistical Association and 
the American Sociological Society may secure this volume in paper bind- 
ing for $1.50, which is one-half the regular publication price of $3.00. 
Orders should be sent to Mr. Phelps Soule, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 3438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Study of Negro public health nurses A survey of public health nurs- 
ing by and for Negroes was conducted under the auspices of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. It includes the results of a questionnaire aimed to ob- 
tain a general picture of the number and distribution of Negro public 
health nurses in the United States, and an intensive study, through per- 
sonal visits and interviews, in Chicago, New York, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Columbus, and Dayton. It enumerated 
47I Negro public health nurses among a total of 4,936 nurses at work 
with the 157 agencies known to employ Negro nurses in this capacity. 

Data for the survey were gathered by Marjorie Stimson, assistant di- 
rector, and Louise Tattershall, statistician, of the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing. A compilation by Stanley Rayfield is pub- 
lished in the current issue of the Public Health Nurse. 

That the most urgent needs of the Negro public health nursing group 
are better fundamental training for the Negro nurse herself and a willing- 
ness on the part of whites to accord professional standing to her is the 
chief finding of the study. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute-—August 1, 1930, marked the end of the 
first five years’ work in rural sociology at the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
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tute. The first research work undertaken was a comprehensive study of 
the Virginia rural organizational situation in its social aspects. The pro- 
gram, to date, has included five sub-units, several of which are available 
in published form as Virginia Agricultural Experimental Station Bulle- 
tins. The Institute has been responsible for the formation of the Agricul- 
tural Conference Board, representing fifty thousand farmers, and for the 
organization of a state Social Science Association with representation in 
all the colleges of the state. Formal extension work in rural sociology was 
begun two years ago, activities in this field being largely confined to the 
developments of community and county organizations and programs. 
The rural sociology staff at the Institute has increased, during the five 
years, from one individual to five. | 


Bethany College (Lindsborg, Kansas )—W. Clinton Heffner has been 
appointed head professor of the department of economics and business 
administration. 


Clemson A. and M. College.—During the first semester, Professor H. C. 
Brearley offered a course in laboratory sociology, using both classroom 
experiments and field trips. 


Cornell University —A. M. Paxson, who has been teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, Oklahoma, has been appointed to an instructorship in 
the department of rural social organization. During the summer he sur- 
veyed the religious situation in Tomkins County for the Institute of So- 
cial and Religious Research. 

E. A. Taylor, recently instructor at the University of Minnesota and 
formerly at Washington State College, has also been appointed instructor 
in the department of rural social organization. During the summer he 
completed the field work of a survey of the social and economic areas of 
Genesee County, New York. l 


Duke University —Professor Howard E. Jensen, now chairman of the 
department of sociology at the University of Missouri, has accepted ap- 
pointment as professor of sociology in Duke University, beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1931. Professor Jensen took his Doctor’s degree in sociology at 
the University of Chicago in 1920. After serving under the Inter-Church 
World Movement,in survey work in Central America, he became profes- 
sor of sociology in Butler University in 1920. He was called to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1928 and in 1930 was made chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology. He will have special charge of the development 
of practical work along sociological lines in Duke University. 

Professor Charles A. Ellwood contributes a chapter on “Social Educa- 
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tion in the United States” to a book entitled Higher Education Faces the 
Future, recently published by Horace Liveright and edited by Professor 
Paul A. Schillp, of the College of the Pacific. Professor Ellwood has re- 
cently been elected a director of the Association for Christian Co-opera- 
tion, anew organization to bring about international co-operation between . 
Christians, of which Professor Rufus M. Jones of Haverford College is 
president. 


Harvard Universtty.—Professor P. A. Sorokin’s Contemporary Socio- 
logical Theories has just appeared in an abbreviated German translation 
by Dr. H. Kasspohl, under the title Soziologische Theorien im ro. und 
20. Jahrhundert, Verlag G. H. Beck, München. The abbreviation is made 
with the intention of making the work accessible for the large circles of 
the German readers. The Japanese translation of the same work by Pro- 
fessor Nunokawa (Tokio University) is expected to be out at the end of 
this year. The University of Minnesota Press has just published the first 
volume of Sorokin, Zimmermf&n, and Galpin’s A Systematic Source Book 
in Rural Sociology. Volumes II and III of the same work will be out 
within the next few months. 

P. Sorokin was appointed chairman of the Harvard Committee on So- 
ciology, whose main work during this year is an elaboration of the plan of 
the department of sociology. Other members of the committee are Pro- 
fessors T. N. Carver, E. F. Gay, R. B. Perry, R. C. Cabot, E. A. Hooten, 
A. M. Schlesinger, W. Y. Elliot, G. W. Allport, and E. A. Whitney. C. S. 
Joslyn,- T. Parsons, and E. Schuler were appointed tutors in sociology. 
A. C. Anderson was appointed a research assistant to Professor P. Sorokin 
by the Harvard Committee on Economic Research. It is contemplated 
that the committee on sociology will finish the essential work in the or- 
ganization of the department of sociology and that an independent de- 
partment will probably be open with the next academic year. 


University of Michigan—~Two new members have been added to the 
staff this fall: Miss Mildred A. Valentine, who becomes supervisor of 
field work; and Marshall Levy, instructor. Miss Valentine, who has had 
' extensive experience in social work, is taking the position held by Mrs. 
Alice Remer, who has left for a year’s sojourn in China. 

A Social Science Research Council has been formed at the University 
with membership from the department of economics, geography, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, anthropology, history, political science and the law 
school. It is hoped that this body can do much to stimulate, organize, and 
finance research. 
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Mr. Edward C. Jandy, instructor in the department of sociology, is 
preparing a Doctor’s dissertation on “The Sociological Contribution of 
Charles H. Cooley.” i 


Michigan State Normal College.—C. L. Anspach, formerly of Ashland 
College, has been appointed head of the department of education. 


. University of Minnesota——Carle C. Zimmerman, associate professor 
of sociology at the University of Minnesota, has-left for Siam, where he 
will engage in a study of the impact of occidental, “machine” civilization 
on the ancient handicraft civilization of the Siamese people. His work is 
being undertaken on behalf of the International Missionary Council and 
is directly sponsored by the king of Siam, who is himself a graduate of a 
Western university. Professor Zimmerman’s studies hitherto have been 
confined to this country. He is co-author with Professor Pitirim A. Soro- 
kin, of Harvard, of Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology, and with Pro- 
fessors Sorokin and C. J. Galpin of a three-volume Systematic Source 
Book in Rural Sociology, which is being published by the University of 
Minnesota Press this fall. 

Malcolm D. Willey, professor of sociology at the University of Min- 
nesota, will be granted leave of absence during the winter quarter of the 
present school year to work on President Hoover’s national research com- 
mittee on social trends from 1900 to 1930. Professor Willey will study 
especially changes in communication. He is joint editor with Professor 
Wilson D. Willis of Readings in Sociology, and his syl.abus, An Introduc- 
tion to Sociology, was published this fall by the University of Minnesota 
Press. 

During the spring quarter, Miss Elizabeth G. Gardiner, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology and supervisor of medical social work at Minnesota, 
` will join the social science department staff at the University of Liverpool, 
England, and Miss Ellinor I. Black, lecturer in social science at. Liver- 
pool, will offer courses in the sociology department at Minnesota. This ex- 
change was arranged through Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders, who was in 
residence in the department of sociology at Minnescta last year in the 
spring quarter. 

Mary M. McCune has been appointed teaching assistant m sociology 
and supervises students in medical social work at Minneapolis General 
Hospital. W. Carle Masche and Dorothy Hosford have been added to 
the department staff as assistants. 

Whittlesey House (McGraw-Hill) has issued Culture and EE by 
Professor Wilson D. Wallis. 


"a, 
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University of Omaha.—The department of sociology, of which Dr. T. 
Earl Sullenger is head, is now conducting the following local research 
projects: “The Church as a Factor in the Prevention of Juvenile Delin- 
quency and the Rehabilitation of Delinquents”; “The Alien Population 
in Omaha”; “An Ecological Study”; “Medical Social Work in Omaha”; 
“An Occupational Survey of Omaha” (in conjunction with the Women’s 
Division of the Chamber of Commerce) ; “A Study of Intra-Urban Mobil- 
ity in Omaha”; “Employment of Leisure Time in the Modern Family”; 
and “Jewish Childhood in Omaha.” 

Each month, an Abstract Service Sheet is issued. It contains a brief ab- 
stract of one local research project completed by the department and is 
mailed free to all social workers and interested citizens of the city. The 
department shows a marked growth this year over that of any previous 
year. 


University of Pennsylvania-—A department of economic and social 
statistics has been organized iz? the Wharton School of Finance and Com- - 
merce. The work in statistics has hitherto been divided between the eco- 
nomics and sociology departments. The personnel of the department will 
include the following: Stuart A. Rice (chairman), whose title is changed 
from professor of sociology to professor of sociology and statistics, and 
who will divide his time between the new department and the department 
of sociology, of which he continues to be a member; Professor William C. 
Schluter, of the department of finance, who will offer courses in the meth- 
odology of research; Assistant Professor Simon Kuznets, who will give 
part time both to the University and to the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, and who will offer courses in the graduate school faculty; and 
Messrs. J. Parker Bursk, Edward Douglas Burdick, and Edward R. Pur-: 
sell, instructors. Mr. Bursk will be in charge of the course in business 
statistics offered to the graduate students in business administration. The 
department opens with newly arranged laboratory facilities in the Whar- 
ton School. 

_ Professor Thorsten Sellin is on a year’s leave of absence, acting as con- 
sultant in criminology with the Bureau of Social Hygiene at New York 
City. Dr. Sellin was also promoted to full professorship at the University . 
this year. 


University of Pittsburgh—The department of sociology is starting its 
fifth year with a staff of fourteen, consisting of the following: Professor 
Manuel C. Elmer, Dr. G. A. Lundberg, Dr. E. N. Clopper, Dr. L. B. Bern- 
stein, Dr. Arthur B. Thomas, Professor Roswell H. Johnson, Assistant 
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Professor F. F. Stephan, Dr. Calvin F. Schmid, Mr..V. C. Wright, Mr. 
Maurice A. Mook, Miss Mary Condon; Dean Thyrsa Amos, and Assist- 
ants Miss Elizabeth B. Lee and Miss Satterlee. The <ollowing are giving 
courses closely allied to sociology: Professor Gabbert (philosophy) , “His- 
tory of Social Thought”; Dr. Munn (psychology), “Social Psychology”; 
Dr. Teagarden (psychology), courses in “Child Psychology”; Dr. Root 
(psychology), “Delinquency”; Dr. Tyson (economics), “Industrial Rela- 
tions”; Dr. Schramm (political science), “Legal Aspects of Sccial Work.” 
There are fifty-two graduate students enrolled in the department. 


State College of Washington.-~Professor Fred R. Yoder, head of the 
department of sociology, has been granted a year’s leave of absence to 
serve on the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry Commission as rural 
economist and sociologist. He will spend the year in Japan studying agri- 


_ cultural missions and the social economic background of agricultural mis- 


sions. 

Professor Carl E. Dent will serve as acting head of the department of 
sociology in the absence of Professor Yoder. 

Dr. Philip H. Person, of the University of Wisconsin, will teach Pro- 
fessor Yoder’s courses in his absence. 

Mr. A. A. Smick, of the State College of Washington, who did post- 
graduate work in the department of sociology at the University of Min- 
nesota last year, has been employed as an instructar in sociology. Mr. 
Smick is devoting most of his time to developing the courses in social work 
in the department. 


Yale University.—In the absence of Professor A. G. Keller, who is in 
Europe on sabbatical leave, Professor Maurice R. Davie is acting head 
of the department of anthropology and sociology. His recent book on The 
Evolution of War is being translated into French. He is now writing for 
the Wiley “Social Science Series” a book on modern social problems. Pro- 
fessor George Peter Murdock’s Culture History, a critical translation of 
Julius Lippert’s Kulturgeschichte, will be published soon by the Macmil- 
lan Company. This house will also publish, at a later date, a text he is 
preparing in ethnography, entitled Our Primitive Contemporaries. Pro- 
fessor James G. Leyburn is publishing, through the Yale University Press, 
a Handbook of Ethnography, which consists of a listing of some twelve 
thousand tribes, clans, and other social divisions, with their locations and 
other descriptive material and with accompanying maps. 
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Population, By CORRADO GINI, SHIROSHI Nasu, OLIVER E. BAKER, 
and Ropert R. Kuczynsxt. “Harris Foundation Lectures on 
International Relations.” Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1930. Pp. 312. $3.00. 

The sixth annual institute on the Norman Wait Harris Foundation, 
held in Chicago in 1929, was on the general topic, “Population Problems.” 
The members of the institute—some thirty or forty persons with expert 
knowledge of and research interest in problems of population—met to- 
gether for some twenty-odd conferences between the seventeenth and the 
twenty-eighth of June. In addition to these round-table discussions among 
the experts themselves, provision was made for eight lectures to which 
the general public was invited. These lectures were delivered by Professor 
Corrado Gini, Professor Shiroshi Nasu, Dr. Oliver E. Baker, and Professor 
Robert R. Kuczynski and are brought together to make the present 
volume. 

From certain points of view a volume so sponsored has an importance 
that would not attach to it by the inherent virtue of its content alone; to 
the layman it seems to have, by implication at least, the sanction of the 
assembled body of scholars and to voice conclusions in which they posi- 
tively or passively concur. It would be naive, perhaps, but it would be 
none the less understandable and legitimate, for the layman to assume 
that this represents something approaching a scholarly concensus; he 
would not be wholly unjustified in looking upon it as a quasi-official state- 
“ment. Because of the auspices under which the lectures were given, the 
book has, inevitably, an initial status and prestige and a kind of public 
significance that does not inhere in a volume that stands on its own merits. 
It is therefore worthy of some special attention. 

The three lectures by Mr. Gini, together with an elaborate documenta- 
tion that is considerably more extensive than the text itself, occupy prac- 
tically one-half the space of the volume. In these three lectures and in the 
introductory note with which he prefaces them, Mr. Gini expounds a doc- 
trine that first became familiar to the reviewer when, as a child, he listened 
to the rainy-day conversation of the Missouri farmers. Later he heard it 
expounded in a Wyoming bar room and again in a California lumber 
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camp; he got a version. of it in his first course in college philosophy; and 
he has since met it in imaginative literature and in writings intended to 
be of more serious import. The doctrine, therefore, is not entirely novel: 
it seems to have some currency in both popular and academic folk lore. 

Mr. Gini’s version runs to the effect that nations (races) pass through a 
more or less rigidly predetermined life-cycle: they. have a definite birth 
which is followed by periods of youth, maturity, senescence, and death. 
This is a part of the natural (biological) (providential) plan. The origin 
of nations (races) is in the process of hybridization, and the selective 
forces operating upon the heterogeneous hybrid population. While the 
struggle for existence and sex selection are both factors of importance, the 
chief selective mechanism is immigration. This takes the ill-adapted per- 
sons to,regions suited to them: it purifies the homelend at the same time ` 
that it provides other countries with the types of men pre-adapted to 
them. Those who emigrate are highly reproductive; and the new country 
is a melting-pot where these intellectually, morally, end physically heter- 
ogeneous elements are blended. In the early stages of this nation-building 
process the upper classes are highly reproductive, so that the still more 
prolific lower classes, unable to rise, go to war and emigrate and so pro- 
duce a glorious period of national expansion. Then comes the period of 
maturity. The upper classes lose their power to reproduce. Their ranks 
are filled from the middle and lower classes. But these classes, because 
they have lost their most prolific members through war and emigration, 
have also declined in reproductive power. There is in consequence a popu- 
lation equilibrium. But fertility farther declines, and immigration is nec- 
essary to fill the gaps in the upper classes. There is thus decadence and 
death and replacement. l 

In the presence of such a position serious comment is difficult, perhaps ` 
unnecessary. The position is so untenable and vulnerable at so many 
points that, under other authorship and other auspices, one would dismiss 
it as a vagary of the human mind operating unscientifically and without a 
command of the facts. The position is essentially magical: a cause out- 
side of the phenomena is posited to explain economic, social, and political 
reality; and the cause is outside of the facts whether it is located in biol- 
ogy or in Providence. To support the position, Mr. Gini marshals a great 
mass of historical, statistical, and biological data. Some of this is per- 
tinent—though it contradicts as often as it supports the thesis—and much 
of it is simply irrelevant. If the position is a biological one, it is simply 
nonsense to attempt to demonstrate it by historical evidence. Further-. 
more, to cite historical occurrences in proof of a force that is used to ex- 
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plain the historic occurrences is logical circuity reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible terms. If there be a biologically predetermined racial life-cycle—and 
either there is or there is not—the human behavior is an expression and 
not the cause. Hence any discussion and condemnation of family limita- 
tion or voluntary sterility is meaningless. Moreover, it cannot be har- 
monized with the position that a man’s decision to limit the number of his 
offspring is a rationalization of his impotency. This latter position is fan- 
tastic. l 

A flood of light seems to fall upon the position if two widely separated 
statements of Mr. Gini are brought into juxtaposition. In his preliminary 
remarks he makes the statement that “I have been, and I am, a convinced 
supporter of the cyclical rise and fall of population, and for the past 
twenty years and more I have tried to collect facts and arguments in its 
support” (p. 4). This is an unusual scientific procedure, and to frankly 
admit it is truly remarkable. Twenty thousand words later is the state- 
ment that “. . . . the hope. ... the intimate feeling . . . . that 
the Italian nation is now renewing Itself to write new and glorious pages 
in its history is not without biological foundations” (p. 114). The doc- 
trine thus becomes understandable as an effort to put a pseudo-scientific 
foundation under a nationalistic complex. There is of course no question 
as to Mr. Gini’s scientific integrity. But the position does show to what 
incredible lengths a man is capable of pushing a position to which he is 
emotionally committed. 

In the three following lectures Professor Nasu discusses gen in 
relation to the food supply. The first lecture is a lucid statement of the 
relation of the standard of living to the population prablem. Overpopula- 
tion in a primary sense exists when numbers become so great as to lower 
the average standard of living of the masses. The problem may be met 
in one or more of three ways: through an increased production, through 
a more equitable distribution of product, or through regulation of the 
rate of population growth. Overpopulation exists in a secondary sense 
when there are obstacles that prevent the free movement of a potentially 
migratory people. Hence the problem of overpopulation must be consid- 
ered from an international as well as from a national point of view. The 
problem of overpopulation is to be solved by raising the standard of living, 
since this tends to reduce the birth-rate. But to work out a solution be- 
tween countries with different standards of living requires international 
co-operation. Neither the East nor the West alone can solve the problem 
of population. Professor Nasu’s lectures are a convincing plea for under- 
standing and sanity in the formulation of immigration policies. 
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Dr. Baker’s lecture is a careful and able presentation of the trend of 
agricultural production in North America. We can do no better than 
quote his brief concluding paragraph. 

The American farmer can double present production if prices of farm prod- 
ucts rose greatly or if the labor cost per unit of products and the cost of things 
the farmers buy declined. Since nearly all inventions and discoveries, nearly all 
efforts at education, nearly all improvements in economic organization, tend to 
increase production, it seems likely that the great problem facing the farmers of 
the South and the Great Plains, and to a less extent of the Corn Belt also, will 
continue to be how to dispose of the surplus. Since the population of the United 
States is approaching a stationary condition, there are only two principal means 
remaining: (1) by inducing the American people to eat more animal products 
and less vegetable products, and (2) by exporting food and fibers to foreign 
Jands—and exports, in the long run, mean imports of something else to pay for 
them. 


In the concluding lecture of the volume Professor Kuczynski gives a 
brief statement of the now well-understood fact that population growth 
in the major countries of European civilization, when corrected for age 
distribution, has practically ceased. 

E. B. REUTER 


Paro ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


Essays in Philosophy. Edited by THOMAS VERNOR SMITH and 
. WILLIAM KELLEY WricHt. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 

Co., 1929. Pp. 337. $3.50. 

It was fitting that in the autumn of 1929, when tae philosophic and 
educational world turned aside to celebrate the seventieth anniversary of 
the much-loved teacher, John Dewey, there should be published this book 
of essays as evidence of the vitality of “the Chicago School” which Pro- 
fessor Dewey founded and which has continued its productive career 
under the guidance of Professor Dewey’s colleagues and loval friends, 
Professors James Hayden Tufts, George Herbert Mead, and Addison 
Webster Moore. To this group was added later their student, Edward 
Scribner Ames. The book is dedicated to these four teachers by the seven- 
teen Chicago Doctors of Philosophy. One cannot think of John Dewey 
except in connection with “the Chicago School”; and though it is many 
years since he went to Columbia University, his soul has gone marching 
on in the Chicago Departments of Philosophy. This does not mean that 
either the Department or the students have been a mere echo of Dr. 
Dewey. While in sympathy with the empirical tendencies of Dewey’s 
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philosophy, the movement has proceeded under the independent genius 
‘of its leaders and has developed in its own way. The seventeen essays are 
evidence of the broad spirit of the movement, as well as the independent 
character of the individual contributors. The volume is indeed @ tribute 
to the scholarship and liberal spirit of the men to whom it is dedicated. 
_ As they salute the new generation which is to carry on their work, they 
have a right to feel that they have given worthy pledges, to the future. 
It is of course impossible to deal in detail with seventeen different con- 
tributions within the brief space allowed for this review. To economize 
space I shall try to group them by subjects. As was to be expected, dis- 
cussions of “value” play a prominent part. The first essay, which is by 
Kate Gordon, is a model of what a short essay should be. It deals with 
“Art as Expression” and expresses one idea clearly and distinctly. It 
shows that “the work of art is the creation of something rather than an . 
expression of something.” An artist “is an artist because he has imagina- 
tion, educated taste, technical skill and the will to create. It is the exercise 
of these talents which produces the work of art. .... So far as I can 
gather, the great masters had almost no time to express themselves.” The 
essay by Van Meter Ames also deals with aesthetics. It is entitled “Aes- 
thetic Experience.” He comforts us by saying: “Every one who has 
wishes, may have the sense of beauty.” We are told that “aesthetic expe- 
rience is a phase in all reflective experience, inasmuch as every sort of 
problem gives rise to values which may be contemplated in anticipation . 
of a solution.” The aesthetic experience, it seems, may also persist after 
the solution if the problematic consciousness survives. The paper is in 
the vein of Professor Dewey. So is the paper by T. V. Smith on “Monistic 
Morality.” The secret of monistic morality “is to take as the source of 
conduct the very idea of the actualend..... Intelligent conduct pro- 
ceeds from ideas, and so the only sources available for moral conduct are 
ideas emotionally attractive.” There can be no validation except “inner 
validation” —“what past experience has revealed to be sufficing.” This is 
instrumentalist ethics. A. K. Rogers in his essay, “Instrumentalism and 
Ideals,” points out the “moral anarchism” implied in the instrumentalist 
account of moral values. “The business of the moral idealist . . . . is 
to find a rational ground, by which I only mean a ground calculated to 
convince other men when they are in a reflective mood, for estimating 
values that compete.” Such rational ground the auther seems to find in 
Bentham’s Calculus, supplemented by J. S. Mill’s idea of “quality,” which 
implies an “admiring acknowledgment of superior talents in its creator.” 
C. M. Perry, in “Reason in Moral Judgments,” would agree in the em- 
phasis on the social postulate because there is a limitation to giving rea- 
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sons for conduct, though this is only a practical halting place and is in 
turn open to rational scrutiny. 

Three essays deal with psychology. L. L. Thurstone, in “The Meas- 
urement of Psychological Value,” shows that values can be measured if 
we take account only of the degree of appetition-aversion of the percip- 
ient for an object. Such measurement implies a continuum of “unidimen- 
sional variation in the affect that the object calls forth.” The author shows 
that psychology can be as mathematical as other sciences. Ellsworth 
Faris, in “Current Trends in Social Psychology,” shows, with great sanity 
and objectivity, what contribution various types of present psychology 
are making and their limitations. He points out that psychology at pres- 
ent is “in a relative state of disintegration” but hopes that this may give 
way in the future to a new integration. J. R. Kantor, in the “Philosophic 
Implications of Organismic Psychology,” aims to show that an organismic 
psychology eliminates the philosophical dualism of mind and body and 
thus lays the basis both for a saner psychology and a saner philosophy: 

Three essays touch on the subject of religion. W. K. Wright, in “The 
Relation between Morality and Religion,” finds that while morality and 
religion have independent roots, the two “may be closely allied.” He finds 
- the conception of a finite God, such as has been advanced in recent times 
by J. S. Mill and William James, congenial. Such a being has “power suf- 
ficient to account for the moral progress that men have thus far been able 
to achieve: while it is sufficiently limited to account for the existence of 
evil and the frustration of moral progress.” He combines this conception 
with emergence of value and immortality. J. R. Geiger, in “Prayer, Auto- 
suggestion, and God,” finds that prayer as autosuggestion is consistent 
with the religious consciousness and that “prayer would not be sub jec- 
tively efficacious if there were no objective grounds for its efficacy in this 
sense.” C. H. Hamilton, in “Buddhistic Idealism in Wei Shi Er Shi 
Lwen,” advances the interpretation that the grand distinction between 
Hinyana and Mahayana Buddhism is between “a non-social ideal of sal- 
vation through solitary effort and a social ideal of salvation through per- 
sonal devotion and service to others.” He thinks Mahayana idealism was 
the result of the wider social contacts in Northwest India. 

Five papers deal with epistemological and logical subjects. W. C. Mit- 
chell develops “The Postulates and Preconceptions of Ricardian Eco- 
nomics,” especially in contrast with Bentham. J. F. Crawford, in “Mean- 
ing and Reality,” shows that meaning, however symbolic it may become, 
cannot be separated from the psychological roots in the individual who 
has the meaning. The “ineffable” or immediate “is not merely a stage 
preceding all reflection”; “it gives points of reference for all reflection,” 
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and is never completely exhausted in our abstract description, but fur- 
nishes the fringe or background. C. E. Ayres, in “A Critique of Pure Sci- 
ence,” distinguishes between the logic of science, which he assimilates to 
technique or machinery, and the logic of supposition, “the logic of the 
heart,” which is implied in social behavior. This distinction he discovers 
in Kant as the distinction between theoretical reason and practical reason. 
C. W. Morris, in “The Relation of Formal Logic to Instrumental Logic,” 
shows that formal logic is not Inconsistent with instrumental logic but 
that the latter is the more fundamental. Formal logic is “the study of the 
internal relations between symbols” and uses the criterion of consistency 
while instrumental logic “has to do with the reference of symbols to ob- 
jects and to behavior.” Only in the latter study is truth involved. D. A. 
Piatt, in “Berkeley’s Behaviorism,” gives a realistic interpretation of 
Berkeley’s conception of the external world. 

There is one cosmological paper, “The Grand Strategy of Evolution” 
by John Wild, who gives us a theory of emergent evolution. He inter- 
prets evolution as “a great adaptive process in which an intelligent, pur- 
` posive life stream has developed and met the requirements of the world.” 
The eternal emerges from the struggle of the temporal, as life emerges 
from the inorganic. The eternal may be regarded as the final cause of the 
whole evolutionary process and may emancipate itself from the temporal 
conditions of matter. 

J. E. Booprn 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Structure and Meaning of Psychoanalysis as Related to Per- 
sonality and Behavior. By WILLIAM HEALY, AUGUSTA F. BRON- 
NER, and. ANNA Map Bowers. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1930. Pp. 482. $5.00. 

This is a very original book. “Orthodox” psychoanalysis—that is to 
say, the psychoanalysis of Freud and his approved circle—is digested on 
the left-hand page. The right-hand page is reserved for amplifications 
and criticisms from within the ranks of the analysts. The purpose of the 
compilers is to expound, and they have intruded their own personalities 
as little as possible. The whole task has been performed with scholarly 
care and excellent judgment. 

The scheme of organization is one about which opinions may legiti- 
mately differ. The first section is concerned with some cardinal formula- 
tions, after which the developmental stages are expounded. The Oedipus 
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and castration complexes are singled out for extended consideration, and 
then comes a section on constitutional pattern and early experiences. The 
various “‘dynamisms” (a happy substitute for mechanisms) are handled 
‘next, followed by a long section on personality and a concluding section 
on technique. This scheme of presentation has the great advantage of 
providing a developmental twist to every detail, and this is firmly in the 
`- spirit of psychoanalytical theory and practice. Repetition is inevitable in 
any plan and is of course abundantly present in this one. 

The section on therapy might very well have been called “therapy and 
verification,” and some attention paid to the efforts at experimental veri- 
fication which are being fostered by the psychoanalysts themselves. I 
refer to such methodologically significant investigatiors as those of Hollós 
and Ferenczi on paresis, of Schilder and Hartmann on drugs, of Felix 
Deutsch on hypnosis, and of several others on dreams. The experimental 
viewpoint is best represented in Heinz Hartmann, Die Grundlagen der 
Psychoanalyse (Leipzig, 1927), a little book which deserved citation. 

Very little attention is paid to the various efforts tc consider collective 
processes from a psychoanalytical point of view. The problems here are 
of a fundamental character, and the book would have had wider signif- 
icance for social scientists if the psychoanalytical approach had been 
more specifically indicated. The problem of method is especially crucial, 
since the analysts are themselves abandoning their assurance about the 
universal meaning of some symbols. (See, for instance, the citation from 
H. Deutsch, p. 259). The analysts are not yet acutely aware of the fact 
that one of their distinctive contributions to social science lies in the ex- 
ploration of the meaning of cultural dzfferences to the human beings who 
undergo them. The nature of the issues: to be disposed of in this connec- 
tion would be clearer if the present book devoted at least a brief section 
to the exposition of the ways of thinking now current among analysts. 
The unhappy marriage of Freud and nineteenth-century ethnology would 
perhaps be a little nearer to dissolution. . 

The exposition of current conceptions is in the main carried on in terms 
of the work of Freud, Ferenczi, Abraham, Alexander, and Jones. The 
controversy over child analysis between Anna Freud and Melanie Klein 
is clearly set out. The problem of female sexual and personality develop- 
ment is in great obscurity; and the contributions of Deutsch, Horney, and 
Sachs are interlarded among conjectures of much less worth. Among the 
few technical terms which are missing is that of “scotomization.”’ The 
only conceptual novelty proposed is that of “desensitization,” which Miss 
Bowers puts forward on page 293 and which may find a place in the usage 
of the future. Some statements may be challenged in the book, such as 
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the dismissal of the idea of catharsis on page 177. In view of Nunberg’s 
work and some passages in Freud this is questionable. 

~ It need scarcely be said that a book of this kind is not for the beginner 
in analysis. There should be at least a rich direct or vicarious experiencé 
with the sorts of things that flash across the minds of men, the sort of 
familiarity which can be gleaned in part from books which are richly sup- 
plied with case histories. For the specialist in social science, psychology, ` 
psychiatry, and psychoanalysis there is much to be found of great value 
between these two covers. Yawning gaps and patent discrepancies abound, 
testifying to the swift and unsymmetrical growth of psychoanalysis. The 
very method of presentation is an invitation to the open-minded discus- 
sion of specific hypotheses rather than to the hot-minded propagation of 
finished bodies of doctrine. 

The social scientist will be especially interested in the summaries of 
the types of experiences which have often been shown to have critical im- 
portance in the smooth or the warped development of personality (Sec. 
IV). The situational approach of the social scientist is a starting-point 
which brings him toward the psychoanalyst; and the protracted inter- 
view is a starting-point which brings the psychoanalyst part way toward 
the situation. 

The three authors have performed their task with fair-mindedness and 
distinction, and their book is a valuable addition to ‘the equipment of 
every serious student of human life. 

Harop D, LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Real Wages in the United States, 1890-1926. By PauL H. Douc- 
LAS. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930. Pp. 
xxviii- 682. $7.50. 

All socially minded people will welcome the appearance of a consider- 
able quantitative study of the nation’s progress in well-being, which has, ` 
moreover, readability. The book comes opportunely during a “recession,” 
when evidence on unemployment and its effect on annual earnings can be 
less lightly dismissed. It is soon evident why such a study has not earlier 
appeared. The succession of obstacles which the auther has had to sur- 
mount impresses one with the tremendous vigor necessary to stay the 
course, as well as with the acumen necessary to avoid stumbling. 

This book is copiously provocative of thought. The reading public will 
find a valuable survey of the progress of the purchasing power of earnings, 
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for separate industries and for the wage-earning class, led up to by exami- . 
nation of the component factors of living costs, wage-rates and hours of 
labor, and unemployment. Such topics as the increase of free services and 
the diminishing family are duly discussed, since they affect the relation of 
‘earnings to the standard of living. : 

The expert’s reading will often be arrested to consider procedure adopt- 
ed in estimating—procedure sometimes to his taste and sometimes prob- 
ably not. Concerning living costs, disposition to test published indices is 
laudable, but one modification of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Index 
seems a doubtful “improvement.” Since all the largest cities report but 
few of the cities of under 250,000 population do so, the author overrepre- 
sents population in the largest cities and greatly underrepresents popula- 
tion in cities of under 250,000. Page 61 has a surprising statement that 
measurement of changes in the cost of living is liable to be based errone- 
ously on “the assumption that the relative amount spent on the various 
main groups of commodities remains constant over the period.” This 
strange hypothesis would complicate computation, and has never to the 
reviewer’s knowledge been used. While the Bureau did base its series on 
the assumption that the expenditure-distribution found in 1918 investi- 
gation represented the distribution in 1913 without adjustment for dif- 
ferent price-changes between those dates, its successive indices were con- 
structed on the usual assumption that the proportion between quantities 
of different commodities remained unchanged from time to time, not the 
proportion between expenditures. The official index might be improved 
by adjustment of the weights applied to groups of commodities to give for 
the period of the 1918 investigation an expenditure-distribution corre- 
sponding with that then found, instead of a distribution considerably dif- 
ferent. Removal of this anomaly does not change earlier and later indices, 
but lowers them for the years 1916 to 1921, the maximum change being 
about eight units for December, 1919, and June, 1920. All series for real 
wages and earnings have corresponding figures raised. 

Readers comparing agricultural with industrial wages should note that, 
since harvest wages are higher than others and the farm labor force is then 
apparently several times greater, the average quoted will be considerably 
higher than the yearly average for hands regularly employed on farms. 

Unemployment presents perhaps the most difficult problem here stud- 
ied, as the only method annually applicable is to subtract an estimated 
volume of employment from an estimated total of labor in the market. 
The wide margin of error of a difference between two estimates, each 
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fairly hazardous, impairs the probable accuracy of annual percentages; 
but the average of about 10 per cent unemployment for the period studied 
is probably very near the truth. 

It is always refreshing to find a book requiring a formidable volume of 
computations which performs the final duty of full general interpretation. 
Some experts will consider that there are figures too readily accepted, and 
that estimates often rest on improbable hypotheses. But they may agree 
that, despite much doubtful detail, the general outlines of development 
over the period studied are probably substantially correct. We may well 
be grateful to Professor Douglas for breaking the ground in this trouble- 
some field of measurement of general progress in well-being; it is to be 
hoped that others, spurred to work over it afresh, will, as they find occa- 
sion, corroborate or modify his results. 


Marcaret H Hoce 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


Mobilität der Bevölkerung in den Vereinigten Staaten. By Ru- 
DOLPH HEBERLE. Jena: Verlag von Gustav Fischer, 1929. Pp. 
224. 

Here is a volume which should interest, not merely for its content but 
for its method also, at once the student of population and of contem- 
porary life. Based upon a survey of the statistics of internal migration 
and a review of the available minor and local studies of contemporary 
life, it seeks to estimate the consequences of this migration and move- 
ment as they manifest themselves in the customs, een and per- 
sonal attitudes of the American people. 

In the United States migration and movement have TEN a habit 
and a tradition, They bave entered into the character of the individual 
_ and into the constitution of society. They have put their stamp upon the 
family, the church, and the state; have defined the conditions under 
which public opinion operates and determined the character of the mores. 
‘The author has attempted to measure the amount and intensity of the 
population movement, conceived generally and abstractly, and to use this 
aspect of social life as an index and a clue to historical and cultural 
changes, not so readily accessible to precise description and measurement. 
The mobility index is not merely a measure of the rapidity with which 
social changes are taking place in America as compared to other coun- 
tries, but American manners and the existing social order are a precipitate 
of this mobility. 
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The study falls naturally into two parts, the first dealing with character 
and intensity of the population movement, and the second with its social 
consequences. The settlement of the country, beginning on the Atlantic 
seaboard and marked by a steadily advancing frontier in the direction of 
the Pacific, has produced in succession a number of different personal and 
occupational types, first the pioneers—the hunters, trappers, gold-seekers, - 
itinerant peddlers and squatters—and finally the permanent settlers— 
the ranchers and farmers. Settlement of the country has been followed by ` 
a redistribution of the population and the reorganization of economic and 
social life coincident with the expansion of industry and the growth of 
cities. This second trend has produced new occupational types and has 
created a vast and mobile army of casual and seasonal laborers, largely 
recruited from European migration and from seasonal movements of labor 
across the national boundaries from French Canada and Mexico. New 
mechanical inventions and new means of communication and transporta- 
tion have served to speed the pace of American life end to intensify the 
movements of population. . 

The second division of Heberle’s volume essays a systematic interpre- 
tation of the population movement in terms of its social—i.e., its moral 
and political—consequences. 

What is notable in the author’s interpretation is the fact that he has 
been able to bring his observations and those of other students before him 
within the limits of a statement of general principles, which make condi- 
tions and institutions in the United States comparable with those in other 
countries, not merely with respect to details, but with respect to their gen- 
eral characters, underlying conditions, and fundamental motives. 

` The effect of mobility is to loosen the social bonds which are imposed 
by tradition and custom, and to substitute for them present and prospec- 
tive interest. America is controlled less by custom and more by fashion; 
lives less in the past and more in the present; is governed less by law and 
more by public opinion than is true of other countries where the popula- 
tion is less mobile and more permanently settled. Americans are notori- 
ously lacking, as Europeans have frequently observed, in the historic 
sense. 

The fundamental sociological significance of these distinctions as the 
author conceives them appears when they are recognized as the character- 
istics of two fundamental types of society which Tonnies has described as 
gemeinschaft and gesellschaft, and which, in America, sociologists since 
Cooley have characterized as “primary and secondary groups.” As ex- 
amples of these differing types are the form of society as we find it in the 
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home and that which we encounter in the market place, i.e., the family 
and the stock exchange. 

The extremes are not, however, adequately illustrated in the differences 
between the European and American but rather in the more fundamental 
differences between the Occident and the Orient, as represented by Amer- 
ica, on the one hand, and by China, on the other. American civilization is 
founded typically upon the market place, where people come together for 
trade and barter; Chinese civilization, on the contrary, is founded on the 
family, where people come together for comfort, for security, and for 
moral support. 


ROBERT E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Twins: Heredity and Environment. By N. D. M. Hirscu. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1930. Pp. 159. $2.00. 


The author of this volumé is very much interested in the relative im- 
portance of heredity and environment, neither of which he very carefully 
or accurately defines. And he is also very certain that the only ways in 
which persons are alike is (1) that they are all different, which is, of 
course, universally recognized, and (2) that they are all granted the same 
rights, which is obviously and notoriously contrary to fact. 

A study of twins, he thinks, offers the best method of measuring the 
relative importance of heredity and environment. The twins were selected 
with care, certain pairs which were very much alike and other pairs that 
were very much unlike. He selected pairs living together and other pairs 
living apart. He then proceeded on the hypothesis that by using like twins 
living together, unlike twins living together, and like twins living apart it 
would be possible to eliminate environment. That is. by contrasting dis- 
similar twins living together with similar twins living together any differ- 
ences discovered would be due to heredity, and that by contrasting sim- 
ilar twins living together with similar twins living apart any greater 
differences among the latter must be attributed largely to environment. 

Having selected fifty-eight pairs of dissimilar twins—selected because 
they were unlike in height, weight, mentality, temperament, and scholar- 
ship (p. 54)——he proceeded to measure them. pair by pair for height, 
weight, head length, head width, cephalic index, hair c6lor, eye color, and 
LO. It really is not surprising that, since they were selected because they 
differed in these respects, that measurement showed the differences actu- 
ally to exist. Next he selected thirty-eight pairs of “identical or similar 
twins—on the basis of similarity of appearance, voice, gait, expression, 
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etc., and on the basis of similar school work and general intelligence” (p. 
53). The pairs were subjected to the same sort of measurements as men- 
tioned above. Again, it is not particularly surprising that, since they were 
selected because of similarity, the measurements showed them to be quite 
similar. We come then to the really critical point—similar twins living in 
dissimilar environments. Unfortunately, the author was unable to find 
any such cases. “The deep, natural affection that similar twins have for 
each other often acts to prevent the conditions which would normally 
lead to separation” (p. 121). He did find and measure four pairs, none 
of whom had actually lived apart for any significant period, and in his 
measurements he found no striking differences in height, weight, head 
length, head width, cephalic index, hair coloration, eye coloration, or I.Q. ` 
resulting from the brief separation of the sisters. The author thinks that 
he has demonstrated that “heredity is several times as important as 
. environment” in determining “the intelligence and arthropomor- 

` phic qualities of the individual” (p. 147). 
In his acknowledgments, the author imlicates bath Professor E. M. 
East and William McDougall. On page 36 he promises to write another 
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Our Cities To-Day and To-Morrow. By THEODORA KIMBALL HUB- 
BARD and HENRY VINCENT HUBBARD. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1929. Pp. xiv-+-389. 

City Planning. Edited by JoHN Noren. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1929. Pp. xxx-+ 513. | 
Mastering a Metropolis. By R. L. Durrus. New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1930. Pp. xiii-+-265. 

City and regional planning has become one of the great social move- 
ments in the United States. During the last seven years the number of 
official planning commissions has increased about seven fold. There are 
at present about seven hundred active planning agercies in the country. 
The first book under review is the report of a field investigation of the 
most important of these organizations. It surveys their structure, legal 
jurisdiction, policies, activities, and achievements. It is more, however, 
than a mere review of planning progress; it is also a systematic treatise 
on the various problems and different techniques developed in the plan- 
ning movement, Although the movement is nation-wide in scope and has 
expanded to include metropolitan regions and rural territory as well as 
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cities, it is far from being uniform in structure or achievement. Planning , - 
is not a standardized cultural trait, like miniature golf, that has become 
generally dispersed over the country. Each effort at planning is in certain 
respects unique; but each represents an attempt to alleviate some of the 
pains of communal growth. The authors of this book seek to raise the gen- 
eral level of planning procedure by pointing out the high points of achieve- 
ment and by showing theconditions associated with weakness and failure. 
Experiences are analyzed, compared, and appraised; suggestions are of- 
fered and principles formulated; moreover, an extensive appendix pre- 
sents a summary, for each city or region, of the field notes made by.the 
investigator, Mr. Howard K. Menhinick. | 

The second book on our list, City Planning, edited by that well-known 
authority on the subject, John Nolen, is a slightly altered edition of the 
publication issued in 1916. The present edition contains two new chap- 
ters, one on zoning, written by Edward M. Bassett, and one on regional 
planning, contributed by the editor. In addition, the chapter on city 
planning legislation has beey*rewritten and brought up to date. These 
contributions add considerably to the value of the book. They are accom- 
panied by a selected bibliography. Unfortunately, however, the bibliog- 
raphies in the unrevised chapters have not been brought up to date. This 
defect is partially overcome by the inclusion of a final “Shelf of Refer- 
ences” for a city planning library. 

Mr. Duffus’ book, Mastering a Metropolis, is frankly.an attempt to 
popularize the results and programs of the researches presented in the ten 
technical volumes published by the Committee on the Regional Plan of 
New York and Its Environs. To what extent Mr. Duffus has succeeded 
in his undertaking time alone will tell. He has worked, not only under the 
authority of the Committee, but with its definite assistance as well. He 
‘has steeped himself in the large technical reports and shows a very com- 
prehensive knowledge of their contents. His book covers the entire range 
of the original studies and he has succeeded in weaving into it a vast 
amount of factual information, The book reads almost like a novel; it 
‘stirs the imagination and yet is based on solid fact. The only question in 
the reviewer’s mind is whether the effort at popularization has not some- 
what blurred the picture. More words are used to present the facts than 
the ordinary student cares for. A brief straightforward digest of the orig- 
inal studies would be certainly more useful for schools, and colleges; but 
the book was written for the lay public and the author knows better than 
the reviewer how to deal with demos. ) 

R. D. McKenzie 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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The Old Love and the New: Divorce and Readjustment. By WIL- 
LARD WALLER. New York: Horace Liveright, 1930. -Pp. gt 
344. $3.50. | 
This book merits notice if it does nothing more than to call attention to 

post-divorce problems of personal adjustment. This field of adjustment 

has not, as the author justly observes, received the attention which should 
be accorded it; especially when one realizes the difficulties of reorganiza- 
tion which so frequently follow the break-up of marital relationships. 

The problems of the.divorced person are, as seen by the author: (1) 
the problem of readjusting the sex life of the person; (2) problems of re- 
covering from wounds to the person’s pride which attend his <ailures in so 
important a sector of life as marriage; (3) rearranging the hundreds of 
habit systems which have been built up around the married life; (4) the 
necessity for reorganizing most of the social relationships which have nec- 
essarily been disturbed if not disrupted by the divorce; (5) problems of 
economic adaptations made necessary by “divorce; (6) resolving the in- 
ternal conflicts which reflect within (De personality the upheaval of the 
person’s social world. The last problem is described as being most impor- 
tant and in many ways the most difficult of solution. l 

The greater portion of the volume is given over tc discussing these six 
types of problems and to illustrating them with excerpts from cases studied 
by the author. The discussion on the whole is good. It leans to the non- 
technical and seems to be framed more for the lay reader than for the 
more limited professional circles. The illustrative excerpts from cases are 
usually to the point. However, after reading through the material, one 
finds himself wishing that the author had taken complete case studies 
which showed the manner in which the various problems were met by one 
person rather than making use of parts of different cases that are taken 
out of their total setting. Moreover, in all of the cases cited by the author, 
the question of just what kind of personality we are dealing with, quite 
apart from the marriage and divorce situations, is continually couung up. 
No attempt is made to answer this fundamental quesżion. 

Certain other weaknesses bear mention. One lies in the author’s use sof 
psychoanalytic tools. The attempt to equate social-psychological and 
psychoanalytic concepts is justifiable, but there is a looseness in the ap- 
plication of some vf the analytic interpretations in this work which makes 
it liable to the charge of superficiality. Perhaps, alsc, the author is some- 
what too emotional in the presentation of his materials to suit the demands 
of custom in scientific circles. 
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In spite of its faults the work is both readable and provocative. Espe- 
cially good are chapters xii, xiii, and xiv, in which we find a good theoret- 
ical discussion and presentation of point of view and methodology. 


LEONARD 5. COTTRELL, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Problems of the Pacific, 1929. Proceedings of the Third Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Nara and Kyoto, Japan, Oc- 
tober 23 to November o, 1929. Edited by J. B. Coupes, Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. xv-+697. $5.00.. 
The reports of the Institute of Pacific Relations meet the sociologist’s 

interests both in their examination of intercultural and international rela- ` 

tions and in their conscious and critical experimentation with conference 
technique. 

The present so-called “pradeedings” devotes 250 pages to round-table 
discussions, about 400 pages to “documents” (possibly a tenth of those 
actually put into delegates’ hands), about 50 pages to constitution, min- 
utes, conference method, etc., and no space to addresses. The topics of 
the round-table discussions are: “The Machine Age and Traditional Cul- 
ture,” “Food and Population in the Pacific,” ‘‘Industrialization in the 
Pacific Countries,” “China’s Foreign Relations—Extrality,” “China’s 
Foreign Relations—Concessions and Settlements,” “The Financial Re- 
construction of China,” “The Problems of Manchuria,” “Diplomatic Re- 
lations in the Pacific.” Although the constituent groups in the Institute 
represent Japan, China, the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
the United States, and Great Britain, the documents bulk as follows: five 
on Manchuria (220 pp.); four on China’s tariff and extrality (55 pp.), 
and one each on the cotton industry (40 pp.), foreign trade volume (15 
pp.), foreign investments (ro pp.), and boycott—all in China; one on 
Pacific treaties; and one on the Australian wheat-growing industry. 

The peculiar disproportions of the documentation should not distort 
one’s evaluation of the report. Quite naturally, political problems will 
dominate wherever hypersensitive nationals are allowed to plead their 
cases and where a report is published for a book-buying public that is po- 
litically minded. However, looking at the volume in the light of the full 
body of papers listed (many of which were published elsewhere), one may 
see its round-table discussions and bibliographies as a cross-section of in- 
ternational intellectual co-operation where the expert and researcher is 
coming more and more to the front. 
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This does not mean that the discussions, ably edited though they were, 
are comprehensive. The unfortunate lack of anthropological and socio- 
logical data before the first round table, for instance, caused thinness in ` 
much discussion; if the personnel present in 1929 had been acquainted 
with relevant data or if, in the international research committee of 1927, 
certain nationals had not vetoed proposals for investigating stable and 
changing communities in their countries, the outcome might have been 
different. The round tables on food and population and on industrializa- 
tion are fortunately edited to show their shortcomings as well as their set- 
ting. And, luckily for the political discussions, protagonists of different 
sides were on hand to match each other’s rationalizations and programs! 

In spite of its inevitable and fortuitous deficiencies, Problems of the 
Pacific, 1929, should be in the hands of everyone trying to keep abreast of 
` the develcping interrelations in the Pacific Basin. 


MAURICE T. PRICE 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Sittlichkeit in Ziffern: Kritik der Moralstatistik. By ROBERT 
Mıcarrs. Leipzig und München: Duncker & Humblot, 1928. 


Wirtschaftliche und Politische Betrachtungen zur alten und neuen 
Welt. By ROBERT MicHeEts. Leipzig: G. A. Gloeckner, 1928. 
Pp. 40. Rm. 1.80. 


Der Patriotismus, Prolegomena zu seiner soztologischen Analyse. 
Bý RoserT Micuets. München und Leipzig: Duncker & Hum- 
blot, 1929. Pp. viii+-269. 

Robert Michels is, without question, the most prolific and the most 
versatile sociological writer in Europe. These three productions furnish 
representative illustrations of the range of his interests, his comprehension 
of the literature, and the manner in which he works. 

The first volume traces the development of statistical studies in the 
realm of illegitimacy, venereal diseases, and related subjects. He shows 
the uses to which this sort of data has been put and its limitations. The 
errors which he exhibits in the use of statistical data for purposes of draw- 
ing conclusions about the state of sexual morality of the peoples in ques- 
tion lead him to the conclusion that statistical data have been overrated in 
importance. 

The second study, a pamphlet which represents a series of lectures 
which he delivered at the University of Köln after his return from Ameri- 
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ca, shows an unusual keenness of observation, of collecting pertinent ma- 
terials, and of evaluating their importance in reference to a comparative 
cultural study. In a few pages he indicates the chief differences between 
the economic, political, and social systems of America and Europe. 

The last-mentioned book is perhaps the most important of the three. 
The introductory essay on nostalgia is of great sociclogical value. The 
rest of the book is somewhat colored by Michel’s obvious sympathy for 
the fascistic ideology. Nevertheless, one finds here a valuable analysis of 
the notion of the “élite” as related to the forms of dictatorship which seem 
to be the fashion in Europe today. 

| Louis WIRTH 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Systematic Sociology in Germany. By THEODORE ABEL. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1929. Pp. 159. $3.00. 


This study, which bears the subtitle “A Critical Analysis of Some At- . 
tempts To Establish Sociology as an Independent Science,” represents an 
appraisal of the sociologies of four German writers: Georg mme! Alfred 
Vierkandt, Leopold von Wiese, and Max Weber, whom the author regards 
as the “outstanding protagonists of sociology as a science with a special 
and limited subject-matter of its own.” There are many students of mod- 
ern German sociology who would not agree with this selection; but what- 
ever else one might say about Abel’s choice, it is certainly unfortunate 
that he has decided to use just these four incommensurables for compara- 
tive analysis. Simmel and Weber aré ré dead; and, contrary to Abel’s state- 
ment (p. 8), the former never “set forth a system” of sociology and the 
latter at the time of his death left only an incompleted work which was 
more of a contribution to the social sciences as a whole than to sociology as 
a distinct discipline. On the other hand, Vierkandt and von Wiese are 
very much alive; and the errors in Abel’s appraisal of their works seem to 
be due at least in part to.the fact that Abel used the now superseded edi- 
tion of Vierkandt and apparently arrived at his verdict about von Wiese 
on the basis of the first volume of his two-volume work. 

Abel proceeds on the assumption that “the validity of a scientific sys- 
tem depends upon (1) an adequately delimited subject matter, (2) justi- 
fiable tasks of investigation, (3) a basis for the systematization of the 
subject matter, and (4) adequate methods of investigation.” On the basis 
of these obviously subjective criteria he comes to the conclusion that in the 
four systems he has examined there is an agreement on the subject matter 
of sociology which justifies a separate science of sociology; that two out 
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of the four (von Wiese and Weber) make out a fair case for a science of 
sociology on the basis of the tasks which they outline for it; that only one 
(Weber) “has shown the possibility” that the third requirement—a 
basis for systematization—can be met; and that, likewise, only one 
(Weber) has given adequate consideration to the question of method, but 
that even that one has failed to solve the problem, In other words, sociolo- 
gy isin a bad way. After going to some pains to point out that the conflict 
between those who conceive.of sociology as a general science and those 
who view it as a special discipline is without foundation, it is surprising to 
find that in the end the author is still quite anxious, even in the face of 
evidence to the contrary, to make out a case for a special science of so- 
ciology. (Compare pages 8 and ro with page 159.) It would indeed be 
unfortunate if the scientific reputation of the authors here treated were to 
depend upon the verdict of this volume, and it would be still more unfor- 
tunate if future students of sociology were to be influenced bv this volume 
to pass up the works of the authors treated without reading them in the 
original. WI 

° Lours WRTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO l 


Verhandlungen des vierten Deutschen Soziologentages. Tiibin- 
gen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1925. Pp. viii-+241. M. 8.40. 
Verhandlungen des fünften Deutschen Soziologentages. Tübin- 
„gen: J.C. B. Mohr, 1927. Pp..x-+-227. M. §.00. 
Verhandlungen des sechstem Deutschen Soziorogentages. Tübin- 
gen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1929. Pp. ix+329. M. 12.80. 


These three volumes of the proceedings of the German Sociological So- 
ciety reflect the unique character of that Society and its function. The 
Society, unlike the American Sociological Society, is a closed group con- 
sisting of a membership limited at present to one hundred and fifty schol- 
ars who have been elected on the basis of their scientific standing. The 
members belong, professionally, to a variety of academic disciplines, espe- 
cially economics and political science, since the chairs of sociology in the 
universities, though increasing in number, are still few. The papers read 
at the meetings and the discussions are published in full. The meetings 
are held biennially, and the program consists of one or two major topics 
with two or three subgroups. Generally the principal theme is presented 
by two outstanding scholars, followed by discussion on the part of invited 
speakers and closing with discussion from the floor. 
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The first volume, reporting the meeting of 1924, deals with “Sociology 
and Social Politics” as the principal theme and “Science and Social Struc- 
ture” as a secondary subject. The second volume, representing the meet- 
ing of 1926, contains a valuable discussion of “Democracy” by Tönnies 
and Kelsen; a paper on natural law by Rud. Goldscheid; a paper on prob- 
lems and methods of the “Beziehungslehre,”’ by Leopold von Wiese, fol- 
lowed by a presentation of the usefulness of this procedure when applied 
to literary materials by Hanna Meuter, a student of von Wiese. The 
Dutch sociologist S. R. Steinmetz has a paper on “The Relations between 
Sociography and Sociology,” which aims to encourage the empirical pro- 
cedure of collecting concrete materials for sociological analysis. The third 
volume, dealing with the 1928 meeting, is featured by a discussion of 
“Competition” by von Wiese and Mannheim, followed by two papers on 
“Migration” by Honigsheim and Oppenheimer. Sombart presents his 
methodological views in a paper entitled “Das Verstehen,” in which he 
takes issue with those who would employ a so-called “natural-science 
method” in dealing with human experience. The volume concludes with 
a paper on the beginnings of art by the ethnologist Thurnwald. 

In the papers themselves, and more clearly in the discussions, the sharp 
division into schools of thought in the ranks of German sociologists is re- 
vealed. For the most part matters of opinion still hold the center of the 
stage, and one can only hope that the beginnings which are being made of 
stating problems in such a fashion that they can be either proved or dis- 
proved by means of factual evidence rather than by authoritative pro- 
nouncements will characterize the programs of our German colleagues in 
the future. 


Lours WRTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


History of the Illinois State Federation of Labor. By EUGENE 
STALEY. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. $4.00. 
This is the first comprehensive and scholarly history of a state federa- 

tion of labor. From the beginnings of the modern union movement in the 

eighties the state federation has played an important rôle. Although it is 

a prototype of the national trade-union federation as represented by the 

American Federation of Labor, yet, in so far as labor legislation is con- 

cerned, state federations of labor are more important. The Illinois State 

Federation of Labor came into existence when modern labor legislation 
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was still being discussed. Its activities are, therefore, closely linked with 
the enactment and enforcement of legislation on the statute books. 

Of course, state federations are an integral part of the trade-union 
movement and are designed to further the interests of the movement in 
general—particularly its industrial organization and the economic inter- 
ests of its members. Hence, the Illinois Federation of Labor has always 
shown a keen interest, in accordance with the official policy, in the so- 
called “purely economic activities,” as organizing, strikes, collective bar- 
gaining, the boycott, and the union label. Since Illinois is such an impor- 
tant industrial state, the work of the Federation in connection with all 
these activities has always attracted nation-wide attention. 

A combination of circumstances have made Illinois a pivotal state for 
the labor movement of the country. Consequently a history cf the Illinois 
Federation is largely a cross-section of the history of the American labor 
movement, albeit on a smaller scale and with differant shadings. It has 
been the storm center of all important factional controversies from the 
Knights of Labor American Federation of Labor cispute to the recent 
left-wing Communist fracas. Indeed, the opposition elements were more 
often successful in Illinois than within the American Federation of Labor, 
so that the Illinois Federation was frequently insurzent and a source of 
annoyance to the parent body. Similarly this Federation was beset with 
the usual unscrupulous political intrigue of self-seekers, gangsters, and 
racketeers. And the leaders of these factions were generally national per- 
sonalities in the labor movement. For the nineties there was “Billy” Pom- 
eroy, gangster, racketeer, and expounder of “pure ard simple unionism”; 
“Tommy” Morgan, revolutionist and leader of the Socialists; and George 
Schilling, Single Taxer and leader of the moderate opposition. In the fol- 
lowing decade “Skinney” Madden becomes the outstanding leader of the 
gangsters and John Fitzpatrick enters the lists of the honest and reform 
elements. More recently, other nationally known labor leaders found their 
base of operation in the Illinois State Federation of Labor, as Victor Olan- 
der, John Walker, and William Z. Foster. All the calorful events are told 
in an interesting and appealing manner, and the various leaders are aptly 
characterized so that the reader gets a feel of the movement. 

_ The pre-war interest of students in the labor movement itself has been 

superseded since the war by the popularity of personnel management and 
welfare work, so that research and substantial writing on the labor move- 
ment proper havé been neglected. The Local Community Research Com- 
mittee of the University of Chicago and Professor H. A. Millis are to be ` 
congratulated for this and other pieces of research work that give us a 
more intelligent insight into the intricate makeup of the labor movement. 
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Dr. Staley has justified their confidence in him by the able and conscien- 
tious execution of the History of the Illinois State Federation of Labor, so 
that it takes its place with the unfortunately few scholarly books on the 
American labor movement and its various units and subdivisions. 


Davin J. SAPOSS 
Brook woop LABOR COLLEGE 


Witchcraft in Old and New England. By GEORGE LYMAN KITT- 
REDGE, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1929. Pp. 641. 
$6.00. ' | 


Professor Kittredge presents in this volume as interesting and scholarly 
an account of witchcraft as Sir James G. Frazer has compiled in his 
Golden Bough of folk practices in general. There are really two problems 
~ which he illuminates with a wealth of case material and a critical treat- 
ment of the data: (1) the practice of and the belief in witchery, and (2) 
the treatment of witches at the hands of the courts and the communities of 
the time. He confines his study to the phenomenon as it appeared in Eng- 
land and its diffusion from there to the New World. The chief difference 
between English and Continental witchcraft, according to him, is to be 
found in the fact that the former was a naive form of folk belief, while the 
latter was a highly rationalized practice based upon a systematized doc- 
trine. This difference accounts also for the difference in the social treat- 
ment of the witches. The English trials were orderly legal procedures, 
while the Continental witch-hunting was chiefly characterized by inquisi- 
torial methods. The Witches’ Sabbath seems to have been a Continental 
institution. The widespread belief in witchcraft was due, according to 
Kittredge, to the primitive stage of science, and especially medicine on the 
one hand, and to the faith in the power of supernatural forces and the con- 
sequent attitude of fear in the face of the malevolence of “queer” people 
who were identified as witches, on the other hand. He contradicts the be- 
lief, so widely held, that New England witchcraft and especially witch- 
hunting were peculiar to Puritan doctrines, which, he says, “differed, in 
this regard, from the doctrines of the Roman and Anglican Church in no 
essential—-one may safely add, in no particular.” The outbreak of witch- 
hunting in Salem seems to demonstrate that the belieZ in witches was a 
community belief and that witch-hunting took the form of a social move- 
ment much like a religious revival. 

To the sociologist this volume with its two hundred odd pages of notes 
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represents an authoritative source book on witchcraft, and in addition pro- 
vides a rich store of authentic data on the phenomenon of rumor and gos- 
sip as a phase of the general subject of village life. “It is easy,” says 
Professor Kittredge, “‘to be wise after the fact—especially when the fact 
is 200 years old.” If we can deal objectively with the irrational move- 
ments of another age, as this volume shows, we can perhaps learn to un- 
derstand the not very dissimilar phenomena of our own. 


Louis WIRTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Children at the Crossroads. By AGNES E. BENEDICT. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 1930. Pp. 
238. | 
The Commonwealth Fund sponsored visiting-teacher demonstrations in 

three rural centers for periods of three to fiye years, recently ended. The 

report is given in the foregoing title, which forms a series with the earlier 

Fund publications, Tke Problem Child in School and The Visiting Teacher 

at Work, 

The book contains nine case stories; analyses of home, school, and com- 
munity factors in maladjustment; and an appraisal of the visiting teacher 
work in a rural setting. Reading is made attractive by a journalistic 
style; and there are realistic pen-and-ink illustrations. The case stories 
carry titles like “Showing the World,” “Chivalry in the Clay Pit,” and 
“How Elizabeth Helped Stony Gap.” Their tone sometimes suggests the 
Sunday-school story leaflet; but the reader gets a vivid, intimate, and 
sympathetic acquaintance with several “maladjusted” rural children. De- 
linquency, ill health, poverty, and isolation are found in the open country 
to an unexpected degree; and the author sees there a real need for clinics, 
visiting teachers, and other specialized social workers now functioning 
only in cities. : ) 

The study does not go so far as to establish types of maladjustment. 
Causal interpretation of the cases puts blame upon such stereotypes as 
isolation, lack of leadership, and weak social organization. These are, of 
course, plausible explanations; but the case method as here used, unsup- 
ported by statistical or fundamental logical analysis, permits them to be 
regarded only as broad impressionistic insights into a vast field of uncon- 
trolled and unmeasured factors. This use of the case method, however, 
seems well chosen for an exploratory attack upon the problem of rural 
juvenile maladjustment from the point of view of the visiting teacher. 
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Unusual importance attaches to the book as the first to present indi- 
vidual case stories of farm-problem children, and as a pioneer investiga- 
tion into the needs and possibilities of extending urban programs of social 
work into rural territory. 


Tuomas C. McCormick 
East CENTRAL OKLAHOMA TEACHERS COLLEGE 


King Mob: A Study of the Present-Day Mind. By FRANK K. 
Norcu. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. 226. 
$2.00. 


The author—who for no very apparent reason, unless he is employed 
by a book club or an advertising agency, conceals himself under a pseu- 
donym—has taken a look at current phenomena of collective behavior, at 
salesmanship, popular crazes, the ballyhoo of the press, war propaganda, 
and various herd responses stimulated by the new mechanics of commu- 
nication. What he has seen has led him to throw up his hands in despair. 
All the tendencies which Cooley, whom of course he does not quote, sub- 
sumed under the “enlargement and animation” of contemporary social 
life, bespeak for him the Mob. He hypostatizes the Mob forthright, and 
proceeds to assign to it most of the malevolent qualities which patristic 
philosophy of post-Nicene times attributed to the Powers of Darkness. 
The Mobis a kind of superorganism which in our age devours the discrim- 
inating and civilized individual mind. 

Unfortunately, though no doubt to his credit as a professedly disinter- 
ested critic, the author does not follow the medieval philosophers in sup- 
plying a formula whereby we may hope to circumvent this new evil. He 
makes no effort to explain the dark forces at work in causal terms because 
he very evidently regards them as lying outside the mechanistic realm of 
science. The culture of a race and the mind of the human individual to his 
notion are both instances of inscrutable creatio ex nikilo. Nothing re- 
mains for the student of human behavior but to apply his own intrinsic 
standards to the extrinsic noise and motion of the Coney Island multitude, 
and to salvage what little he can from its destructive path. 

The foregoing comments may not give this book, which for all its fer- 
vent incoherence and dogmatic judgments is apparently the work of a 
serious thinker, a quite fair break. One finds a rather similar strain of 
ideas in the works of a good many European sociological writers who, like 
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the present author, employ a philosophical, as opposed to what Pareto has 
called the logico-expérimental, approach. The facts of collective behavior 
here described are real enough, their description in the main is true and 
graphic, and the problems they present for research and causal analysis 
constitute a challenge to all who believe that sociology may proceed in the 
way of a natural science. 
CARROLL D. CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Newspaper and Responsibility. By PauL F. Doucrass. Cin- 
cinnati: Caxton Press, 1929. Pp. 114. 

The Boston Transcript: A History of Its First Hundred Years. 
By Josera Encar CHAMBERLAIN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1930. Pp. xili--241. $3.50. °, 

The American press, after a long and noisy struggle for circulation, 
has entered a quieter interlude which affords a chance to assess its ac- 
complishments. By an empirical method it has discovered what people 
willread. Ninety-five per cent of our adult population are said to be news- 
paper readers. Circulation having been won, more attention is now being 
directed to the social effect of the great deluge of news, trivia, publicity, 
and propaganda, and to the problem of defining the rôle and delineating 
the responsibilities of the powerful but headstrong institution of the press. 

Mr. Douglass writes an ethical appeal and a prophecy. He describes 
how American newspaper men learned to command circulation and thus 
_ came into possession of an engine of public opinion that assumed “an 
anomalous, semi-official, vital, circumjacent, though irresponsible and 
non-compulsory position in relation to the state.” The present irrespon- 
sibility of the press is incompatible with its enormous influence and fun- 
damental functions. Journalism must wed the artistry of news-writing 
with the cause of improving human relations. This will shortly be accom- 
plished, the author believes, by organization of the newsparer craft into 
a profession which will study its problems; define its responsibilities, and 
discharge its obligations to the public. 

This prophecy.is made with every confidence of its early fulfilment, 
yet the author confesses that “at the present time the earmarks of a pro- 
fession cannot be discovered in the field of journalism.” The recent ap- 
pearance of numerous writings, mostly by journalists, which, like the 
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present volume, seriously discuss the duties and obligations of the press, ` 
may be taken as partial refutation of this statement. 

Mr. Chamberlain recounts the career of a newspaper that has long 
maintained a tradition of public responsibility. The Boston Transcript 
never displayed audacity of imagination in devising ways to attract read- 
ers, but for a century maintained an unwavering zeal in carrying the torch 
of culture and enlightenment in accordance with the Bostonian tradition. 
There is point to the old story of the Boston butler who announced, 
“Three reporters to see you, sir, and a gentleman from the Transcript.” 
The historical Transcript was a variant from the main pattern of Ameri- 
can journalism, just as its environment was a variant from the main cul- 
tural pattern. The present history suffers from some of the drawbacks 
characteristic of the stories of individual newspapers written by their edi- 
tors. There are many long excursions into politics and historical episodes, 
though less than the usual amount of personal reminiscing. 


° CARROLL D. CLARK 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Artists in String. String Figures: Their Regional Distribution and 
Social Significance. By KatHLEEN Hamon. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. Pp. x+-174. 


String figures, a European example of which is the cat’s cradle, are very 
widely distributed among primitive peoples. Heretofore they have been 
studied mainly as part of the effort to solve the historical problems of the 
diffusion of cultures. Miss Haddon’s book represents the somewhat dif- 
ferent point of view that is coming into folk lore—the effort to make folk 
lore intelligible in the light of human nature. The string figures of five 
different groups—the Eskimo, the Navaho, the Kiwai Papuans, the peo- 
ple of the Cape York peninsula and of the Gold Coast in Africa—are dis- 
cussed in some detail. Like all folk lore, the form and nomenclature of 
string figures bear an intimate relationship to the habits and environment 
of the group. The conclusions reached here are not much more striking 
than this. Nor do the speculations as to the origins of art, as illustrated 
by string figures, lead very far. Actually observed data on the origination 
and development of a specific string figure might perhaps lead farther. 


MARGARET PARK, REDFIELD 
GLENVIEW, ILLINOIS 
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. Problems in Contemporary County Government. By WYLIE KIL- , 


PATRICK. University, Virginia: Institute for Research in the So- 
cial Sciences, Institute Monograph No. 8, 193c. Pp. xxi+ 666, 
This bulky volume, which embodies the results of a two-year investiga- 


tion of the process of county administration in Virginia, is an important 


contribution in the field of local government. While it is primarily con- 
cerned with the Virginia situation, the author has brought together for 


comparative purposes much material from other states and has succeeded 


in producing a volume of far more than local interest. 

After describing the ways in which the county is organized to carry out 
its various governmental functions, such as road-building, health, public 
welfare, and administration of justice, the author takes up problems of 
finance, personnel, erection and maintenance of public buildings, relation- 
ship of the county to other governmental units, and the development of a 
suitable plan of administration. Those concerned with social problems 
will find material of real interest in the chapters describing the county jail 
system, the poor farm, the health agencies,*and the recently established 
public welfare organization. The final chapters presert a careful analysis 
of the proposed county-manager type of administration and p2int out the > 
difficulties involved in such centralized control. The alternative suggested 
is a county supervisory plan in which the various functions of the county 
will be under the direction of supervisors or superintendents with co-ordi- 
nation of the different departments secured through the governing county 
board and the state government. 

The book contains a large amount of statistical material. It shows evi- 
dence of painstaking and scholarly work. 


J. F. STEINER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Pioneering on Soctal Frontiers. By GRAHAM Tayror. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. xii+-457. $4.00. 


This autobiography of the well-known founder of Chicago Commons 
is not a simple chronicle of the life of the author. It is rather a running 
comment on some of the more stirring events in which he participated as 
a social, civic, and religious leader throughout a long and active career. 
Coming to Chicago in 1893 as the first professor of Christian sociology in 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, he established his residence in a con- 
gested section of the lower North Side of the city and became a pioneer 
leader in the Social settlement movement. One section of the book con- 
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tains an intimate account of the early days of Chicago Commons, includ- 
ing a description of its activities and an appraisal of its rôle in the civic 
development of Chicago. 

Dr. Taylor’s interests, however, were by no means confined to his so- 
cial settlement and academic duties. From the beginning of his residence 
in this city, he identified himself actively with local and national move- 
ments of a civic and humanitarian nature. He was especially prominent 
in many local civic enterprises, and a large part of this volume is built up 
around his Chicago experiences and presents a vivid picture of the growth 
of this city during the past generation. Beginning with the Columbian 
Exposition in 1893, he gives interesting sidelights on such matters as the 
development of the city plan, the struggle with the underworld, corruption 
in city politics, conflict between capital and labor, the immigrant invasion, 
enlisting for the World War, and the race riot in rọrọ. Other chapters, 
discussing Great Britain’s industrial crisis, the peace journey to Europe, 
and affairs in the Far East, give indication of his interest and participa- 
tion in the affairs of the wider ‘world. 

Throughout his long life Dr. Taylor has been a frequent contributor to 
newspapers and other periodicals and has developed a journalistic skill 
that has stood him in good stead in the preparation of this account of his 
life-work. Written in charming style and filled with interesting incidents 
concerning well-known people, it furnishes enjoyment as well as informa- 
tion to the student of human affairs. To the sociologist the book has an 
added value because it records the academic experiences of one of the 
pioneer teachers of sociology in this country. 

J. F. STEINER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Rural Municipalities: A Sociological Study of Local Government 
in the United States. By THEODORE BERGEN MANNY. New 
York: Century Co., 1930. Pp. ix+343. $2.00. 

The author sees in existing rural-development legislation serious de- 
fects, such as wrong local units, overlapping, and tax inequalities. On the 
strength of 513 returns from a questionnaire mailed to 5,250 farmers, 
local government officials, and teachers of political science or rural so- 
ciology, he believes that public opinion is ripe for a new type of incorpo- 
rated rural area, the “rural municipality.” He does not think it necessary 
to prove his main statements of fact or to demonstrate his opinion that 
improvement would follow the remedy proposed. The circumstance that 
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similar legislation in North Carolina after eleven years has produced no 
important results is casually dismissed. His interpretation of the ques- 
tionnaire returns as favorable to his scheme suggests wishful thinking, 
since the proportion of replies received was small, a minority cf them ap- 
proved the proposal, and the validity of both the sampling and the opin- 
ions is open to considerable question. Finally, the author bases his. posi- 
tion upon the theory that the primary group must be restored, a theory 
that has lately met with destructive criticism in relation to the whole 
community organization movement. 

In spite of these weaknesses in the book, its thesis—the proposal of an 
incorporated rural municipality—is supported by much respected opin- 
ion and some apparently sound considerations. The author has here de- 
veloped the plan farther than anyone else has yet done. It is quite pos- 
sible that our farm population of the future will be indebted to him for 
his contribution to a valuable invention in rural social organization. 


| _ Tuomas C. McCormick 
Bast CENTRAL OKLAHOMA TEACHERS COLLEGE e 


Macht und Wirtschaftsgesetz. Ein Beitrag zur Erkenntnis des Wes- 
ens der kapitalistischen Wirtschaftsverfassung. By Dr. ARTHUR 
Satz. Leipzig und Berlin: Verlag von B. G. Teubner, 1930. .Pp. 
vi-+246. Geh. RM. 10.—; geb. RM. 12.—. 


Power and Economic Law, by Dr. Arthur Salz, who is professor in the ` 


University of Heidelberg, is, as the title suggests, an essay on the defini- 
tion and implications of two concepts which the author believes to be 
fundamental to the interpretation of modern social and political organi- 
zation. He points out that one considerable group of thinkers, of whom 
Hegel and Treitschke were outstanding leaders, base their explanation of 
modern society upon the concept of power—in the sense, eventually, of 
military force or political absolutism—and in this concept also they find 
the ethical norm by which public action is to be guided. A rival group of 
thinkers hold that power is being displaced by economic law in the mod- 
ern world, and rightly so. The essay is an attempt to trace the historical 
and logical sources of both contentions, but particularly the latter. It is 
difficult to ascertain exactly what the conclusions are which the author 
reaches; apparently he arrives by an elaborate process of reasoning at the 
common-sense proposition that both economic law and political force or 
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power have their place in any satisfactory or stable scheme of social or- 
ganization. 

In an early chapter there is an interesting distinction made between the 
static view which is implicit in the classical conception of economic law, 
and the dynamic implications of the power concept. One will seek in vain 
in this-volume, however, for a clear description of the manner in which 
economic and political forces interact. 


Froyvp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Social Case Work, Generic and Specific: An Outline. A Report of 
the Milford Conference. New York: American Association of 
Social Workers, 1929. Pp. 92. 


This report represents a co-operative attempt to define the present 
status of professional social work. The pamphlet is the obvious result of 
compromise between various experts representing specialized branches of 
the profession. The development, in recent years, of independent profes- 
sional organizations within the general field of social work, which is per- 
haps best represented by psychiatric social work, has given rise to prob- 
lems of education and delimitation of function characteristic of young 
and rapidly maturing professions. In the present stage of development it 
might have been more useful if the committee, instead of formulating in 
general and rather theoretical terms the techniques, the characteristics, 
and the goals of the various specialties in social work, had used its efforts 
in describing in more concrete terms the actual procedure of the various 
specialists and employed cases to illustrate the relations between such 
branches as family case work, “group work,” psychiatric social work, etc. 
This pamphlet reiterates but does little to answer such important ques- 
tions as whether in the professional training of a family case worker it is 
essential to include training in the various specialties of social work, and 
whether a psychiatric social worker—or, for that matter, all social work- 
ers—should have a general training in social case work. Perhaps all that 
a committee can do in such questions is to pass resolutions, while the 
actual decision is made by the practical experience of the workers them- 
selves. Nevertheless, it is indicative of professionalization that such a 
committee undertook this preliminary task. 


Louis WIRTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Seventy Birth Control Clinics. By CAROLINE HADLEY ROBINSON. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1930. Pp. xx+351. $4.00. 


Most of the literature of the birth-control movement is disappointing 
to the reader. Mrs. Robinson has at least added to our available informa- 
tion a survey of seventy organized centers, which ste calls clinics, for 
birth-control instruction. She also offers limited information about two 
hundred and fifty others. 

Among her findings are these points of interest. Most of the clinics 
were started on a philanthropic basis. Physicians make the examinations 
in nearly all the clinics. The prescription appears to fail with 4-20 per 
cent of the patients. Most of the patients were already attempting to limit 
their families, often by harmful methods. All religious and economic 
groups seem to be represented among the patients in about the same pro- 
portion as in the general population. 

The second part of the book is devoted to “Social Implications of Birth 
Control.” This is more temperate in tone than the writings of most advo- 
cates, but it adds little that has not already been said many times, and is 
made up largely of quotations from “authorities.” Two chapters on quan- 
tity and quality of the population arrive at the conclusion that evidence 
now in hand does not show that either will be affected by the b:rth-control 
movement. However, the author believes that it can permanently reduce 
“four definite sources of human misery: undue postponement of mar- 
- riage, abortions, sex strain between husband and wife, supernumerary off- 
spring conceived only to die after agony to themselves and mothers.” 


STUART A. QUEEN 
DETROIT Community UNION 


Outlines of Sociology (3d ed). By Jonn Lewis GILLIN and FRANK 
W. BLACKMAR. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. x-+692. 


$3.00. 

The first edition of this text was issued sixteen years ago, and it is too 
well known to require any comment concerning point of view or general 
approach. The present edition, without introducing fundamental modi- 
fication, includes æ few changes in content as well as customary revisions 
designed to bring statistical and reference materials up to date. One no- 
ticeable change is that the book is now issued as Gillin and Blackmar 
rather than as Blackmar and Gillin. Three totally new chapters have been 
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added, one on "Culture and Social Evolution,” one on “Population and 
Race,” both in Part II, and the other on “Social Reconstruction” at the 
end of Part V. The material in the earlier editions on “Methods of Social 
Investigation” (Part VI) and the Appendix discussing “Social Philosophy 
and Sociology” have disappeared. Other than these changes, aside from a 
complete re-writing of the chapter on “Crime,” the book stands essen- 
tially as it was in the previous edition. The book now has an attractive 
format, with larger page size and better typography. 

The bibliographies are poorly and carelessly done; the reading refer- 
ence accompanying each chapter contain numerous errors. About fifteen 
new titles have been added to the selected bibliography at the end of the 
volume. 

Marcorm M. WILLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





Communist and Co-operative Colonies. By CHARLES GIDE. Trans- 
lated by ERNEST F. Row. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1930. Pp. 221. $2.50. 


This book is an English version of Professor Gide’s Les colonies com- 
munistes et co-operatives which was published in 1928. The author, who 
is a well-known economist, is a professor at the Collége de France and has 
for many years been a prominent leader of the French Co-operative Move- 
ment. In this volume an attempt is made to outline the main features of 
the communitarian societies which were founded for the most part during 
the nineteenth century. Beginning with a discussion of the characteristics 
of animal and primitive communities, the author sketches briefly the his- 
tory of the Jesuit republics of Paraguay, Protestant communities in the 
United States, communities of socialist origin, anarchist colonies, and 
agrarian and co-operative communities. While societies of this kind do 
not have a long life, the utopian ideal is persistent and finds expression in 
new ventures in every age. Not much space is given to an analysis of the 
principles underlying these communist and co-operative colonies, but the 
author’s brief comments upon the significance of these various experi- 
ments in communal living are keen and interesting. 


J. F. STEINER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 
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Corporation Contributions to Organized Welfcre Services. By 
Perce WILLIAMS and FREDERICK E. Croxton. (Publications 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., No. 16.) 
New York: The Bureau of Economic Research, 193c. Pp. 347. 


$3.00. 

This volume is an inquiry limited chiefly to contributions made to com- 
munity chests in 129 American cities. The treatment is statistical. The 
authors deal with trends, and geographic and industrial distribution. The 
data show clearly the spread of joint financing and serve also as a guide 
for corporations in planning their charity budgets. The data presumably 
exclude all individual gifts. The authors have not indicated whether 
gifts of employees are included or excluded in those cities in which cor- 
porations solicit their own employees for chest gifts through a quota sys- 
tem or otherwise. The “passing on” of the firm’s quota to the payroll is 
not uncommon; yet, not infrequently, the amount of their contribution is 
credited to the firm. There is no description of the methods by which the 
investigators made certain that the contributions came from the earnings 
of the corporation rather than from the wages of employees. The study 
does not attempt any interpretation of the wide variations it reveals from 
city to city, industry to industry, and year to year. _ 

ERLE FISKE YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Struggle for Land in Ireland, 1860-1923. By Jonn E. Pom- 
FRET. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1930. Pp. xii++ 


334- $3.00. 

The late Professor Albion Small would have rejoiced to see this book. 
It gives historical proof of his contention that the essence of property is 
an idea in the minds of the members of a group. The Irish tenant ever 
since old tribal days believed that he had the right in perpetuity to the 
use of the land he farmed. After the conquest he could not deny the neces- 
sity of paying a reasonable rent. But he regarded the land as his to use 
forever, subject to a payment which he thought of metely as a charge upon 
his land. He believed that this right of tenure was his to dispose of as he 
saw fit. He might sell it or bequeath it to his children. He regarded his 
right to the land as just as important and just as va_uable as that of the 
landlord. This tenant right had never been recognized by the law. The 
struggle for land in Ireland is the process whereby legal recognition was 
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obtained for the principle of tenant right. In the process the landlord was 
deprived of the power to oust a tenant who paid a rent determined by a 
court to be just. Then the rent was lowered by degrees till it became un- 
profitable to be a landlord. Finally the peasant bought out the landlord 
with the aid of loans granted by the government for that purpose. 

This story of how an ancient, Irish, peasant folkway created a legal 
property in land is the interesting part of the book for the sociologist. 
Most of the volume is taken up with purely political history. The style is 
readable, the facts well documented, and the bibliography and index 
adequate. 


Lyrorp D EDWARDS 
ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Criminology. By Frep E. Haynes. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Co., 1930. Pp. x-+417. $3.50. 

The central thesis of this textbook is “social responsibility for crime.” 
The author seeks to bring clearly home to the student the rôle of the com- 
munity, public opinion, traditional penal procedures, and contemporary 
social pclicies in the present crime situation. The supporting data are full, 
well selected, and carefully organized. Emphasis is placed upon actual 
experiments and their results rather than upon judicial and penal philos- 
ophy. There is only a brief treatment of the methods and results of the 
application of social scientific methods in the analysis of criminals. The 
general point of view is historical rather than analytical. Each chapter is 
equipped with questions, references, and topics for investigation. The 
needs of the teacher and beginning student have been anticipated. It is a 
welcome addition to the growing list of college texts in this field. 


ERLE Fiske YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


So Youth May Know: New Viewpoints on Sex and Love. By Roy 
E. Dickerson. New York: Association Press, 1930. Pp. xii-+ 
255. 

There has been frequently objection to sex education on the ground 
that it too often destroys higher social values. Here at length is a book, 
produced by the educational director of the order of De Molay, to which 
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hardly anyone, not even Roman Catholics, could take exception. It is up 
to date in its scientific knowledge, yet thoroughly reverent, and construc- 
tive of fine ideals. Mr. Dickerson has produced the book after careful re- 
search and also after consultation with many experts along both biolog- 
ical and sociological lines. Nothing essential is neglected in this brief 
manual, from physiology to courtship and marriage. It should have a wide 
use by educators, religious teachers, and all interested in social hygiene. 


CHARLES A. ELL Woop 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Uber die Form des Amerikanischen Geistes. By ERICH VOEGELIN. 

Tübingen: J.C. B. Mohr, 1928. Pp. 246. 

While spending two years in America as a Laura Spelmar: Rockefeller 
fellow, the author of this book felt that he could make the most of his op- 
portunities to understand America by concentrating on a few American 
scholars, outstanding among whom are John R. Commons and George 
Santayana. His thesis is that every cultural product that emerges out of 
a society bears within it traces of its ancestry. With this thesis most so- 
ciologists would not take issue, but the evidence which Voegelin adduces 
to substantiate it is not merely meager but in many respects not convinc- 
ing. The remarks on Professors Commons and Santayana are interesting 
_ enough, but there is nothing in the book to indicate just how or why the 
author came to select these two figures to serve as media for his study of 
the “form of the American mind.” In some instances the author’s facts 
rest on uncertain foundations, and in others his interpretations are mis- 
leading. To the sociologist the book is of minor significance. It is sketchy 
and poorly organized. 

Louis Wer 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Wort, Wert, Gemeinschaft. By GERHARD von Murs, München: 

Reinhardt, 1929. 

A great deal of recent European scholarship has been concerned with 
what might not wnfittingly be called “playing with words.” This linguis- 
tic-critical type of investigation proceeds on the hypothesis that by trac- 
ing the linguistic symbols (i.e., words) which we use to label experiences 
and ideas we can arrive at the meaning and origin of these experiences and 
ideas. It is still widely felt that an essential part of the sociologists’ equip- 
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ment consists of philology. The present study is a fair example of this 
type of research. The study is of interest because the author happens to 
be playing with the sociologically significant concept “community.” After 
exhausting the philological aspects of his subject, he turns to the ethical 
and political aspects. Unlike so many other treatises on this topic, this 
study has the extraordinary merit of brevity. 


Lours WERTH 
. - UNIVERSITY op CHICAGO 


Soziologische Studien und Kritiken: Dritte Sammlung. By FERDI- 
NAND TONNIES. Jena: Fischer, 1929. Pp. Ganze, M. 20.00. 


This third and concluding volume of the collected smaller essays and 
reviews of Tonnies is, like its two companion volumes, of great historical 
interest. Of special significance are Tönnies’ common-sense utterances on 
the uses and limitations of the statistical method in sociology and the pe- 
riodic surveys of the sociological literature from 1893 to 1898. These 
pages reflect vividly the major controversial sociological issues of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, which it would be profitable for those 
scholars who are now carrying on these methodological controversies to 
consider. 


Lours WIRTH 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


The English Inn. By Tuomas BURKE. London: Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1930. Pp. xi+175. . 

This little volume, one of “The English Heritage Series,” might best be 
described as a piquant, rambling tour of wayside inns and town taverns of 
past and present England. Like any tour, it leaves a blur of half-assimi- 
lated impressions, for, as every reader of English novels knows, the inns 
are legion, and all possess in fact or in story their individual traits and 
quiddities which can hardly be absorbed by one fly-by-night visit. But 
the present excursion becomes of sociological interest when, amid the tales 
and anecdotes of particular inns, we get a picture of the inn as a “focal 
point for observation of men and manners” where we can learn “how men 
really think and talk and behave in the moments when they are truly 
themselves.” 


CARROLL D. CLARK. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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Social Psychology:..The Psychology of Attraction and Repulsion. 
By JoHN Jerrrey SmirH. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1930. 
Pp. vili+-468. $2.00. 

The author, who is a minister, really appears to have re-stated, in the 
psychological terminology of McDougall, the Christian doctrine of love 
as a cure for social ills. 


Tuomas C. McCormick 
East CENTRAL OKLAHOMA TEACHERS COLLEGE - 


American Industry and Commerce. By EDWARD DAMA Duran. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1930. Pp. xviii- 653. 


This book “aims to set forth systematically the ma‘or facts regarding the 
present riches of the country, the character and magnitude of its industries and 
commerce, and the history of its material development, especially during recent 
decades. It seeks to discover the basic causes of American prosperity and prog- 
ress. .... ” The author, a former director of the United States Bureau of the 
Census, actually gives an interpretative summary of well-known government 
statistical publications, as they bear upon his subjects. He uses these “authori- 
tative” sources as one well acquainted with them, but is not as critical of them 
as might be wished. Their sufficiency for his declared purposes is certainly ques- 
tionable. The material is presented verbally and by graphs, in an approximate 
way; statistical tables are avoided. Interpretations are sometimes speculative 
and prophetic, but are usually confined rather closely to measured or counted 
facts. The text is too heavily statistical for the average reader of economic his- 
tory; yet it lacks the detail and accuracy required by the specialist. To serious 
students who happen to want a broad statistical digest oC the topics-treated, the 
volume should prove extremely useful. It should also be of unusual value as a 
comparative reference to be used with any of the more readable economic his- 
tories of the United States. l : 


Outdoor Recreation Legislation and Its Effectiveness: A Summary of 
American Legislation for Public Outdoor Recreation, 1915-1927, To- 
gether with a Study of the Association between Recreation Areas and 
Juvenile Delinquency in Manhattan, 1920. By ANDREW G. TRUXAL. 
“Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law,” No. 311. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1929. Pp. 218. $3.50. 


Lee F. Hanmer’s Recreation Legislation, published by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation in r915, is here supplemented by a survey of ou-door recreation legisla- 
tion enacted since that date.. Among the subjects discussed are city planning, 
the powers and liabilities of cities conducting recreation programs, and state and 
national provisions for recreation. In spite of the rather rapid development of 
legislation in the period since 1915, it is confused on many issues and is inade- 
quate to meet the problems which are arising. Model ordinances and typical 
laws are quoted in full. The second part of the volume discusses the association 
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between juvenile delinquency and available play space. Manhattan Island is di- 
vided into twenty-eight “play districts”; and 1920 census data are used in the 
calculation of delinquency rates and the factors of play space, congestion, and 
nationality to which they are related. The author concludes that the presence of 
recreation areas is only moderately associated with the absence of juvenile de- 
linquency when other significant environmental influences are taken into ac- 
count. my 


Public Welfare Administration in Canada. By MARGARET KIRKPATRICK 
STRONG. “Social Service Monographs,” No. ro. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. xiii+246. 


This is a brief account of the past and present public welfare policy and ad- 
ministrative procedures of the Dominion of Canada and of the different Cana- 
dian provinces. It deals with public administration of poverty, delinquency, lu- 
nacy, protection of children, and the care of other socially inadequate classes. 
Frequent contrasts with the policies and methods of the United States and Eng- 
land are made. The author has had considerable experience in this field and is 
thoroughly familiar with the development in Canada. The volume is carefully 
documented and is a contribution to Canadian social history and social politics. 
There has been little attempt to interpret the historical data and the material de- 
scriptive of the present situation terms of social movements, trends, or social 
philosophies. 


Methods and Status of Sctentific Research, with Particular Application to 
the Social Sciences. By WALTER E. SPAHR and RINEHART J, SWENSON. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1930. Pp. xxi- 533. $4.00. 


This is an elementary discussion of scientific research for the benefit of col- 
lege Seniors and perhaps others looking toward graduate academic degrees. One 
of the authors is an economist; the other, a political scientist. Emphasis is upon 
the methodology of historical research. The student is introduced to some of the 
chief concepts of this type of research. Some practical information is offered on 
such matters as the use of libraries, the preparation of manuscripts, and the 
process of publication. A chapter devoted to rules of punctuation seems inap- 
propriate in a volume of this kind. The parts dealing with the principles of sci- 
entific method and scientific techniques, apart from the historical, are, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion, too discursive and superficial to be of much help to anyone in 
actual research. Yet, occasionally, if the topic headings are strung together, 
they reveal in a useful way some of the steps of a technique. There are also 
many footnote references for those who wish to pursue points farther, 


Supplementary Readings in Economics. By Rapp C. Epstein. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xi-+-455. $2.75. 


According to the author the purpose of the volume is “to provide a set of sup- 
plementary readings to strengthen various chapters of whatever text is employed 
in the course in. elementary economics.” These readings arè chosen from the 
works of men like Henry Adams, Taussig, Raymond Bye, Mark Sullivan, Dun- 
bar, Wesley Mitchell, Owen Young, Ricardo, Henry George, Bohm-Bawerk, and 
Bertrand Russell. The readings are organized under the main heads of ‘‘Produc- 
tion,” “Value,” “Money Credit and Business Cycles,” “International Trade,” 
and “Distribution of Wealth.” The author adds nothing in the way of text. 
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The Constitution of the United States: a Brief and General Commentary. 
By Wittiam Bennett Munro. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 
Pp. vu+197. 

This book condenses into 163 pages of text enough information to enable the 
reader to understand the broad outlines of the Constitution of the United States. 
The author has attempted a most daring task, but on the whole he has performed 
it very successfully. The arrangement of the material is by article, section, and 
clause. Under each of these there is a commentary describing the object of the 
provision, its meaning, the lezislation enacted to carry it into effect, and the judi- 
cial interpretation it has undergone. The notes of necessity do not cover the en- 
tire range of information which might be included, but in the main only the more 
significant material is used. Some of the comments are splendid; e.g., the ones 
on interstate commerce (p. 34) and due process of law (p. 134). 


The Legal History of Trade Unionism. By R. Y. Hepcrs and ALLAN 
WinTersottom. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1930. Pp. st 
170. $3.00. 


This little volume deals concisely but carefully with the history of legislation 
and judicial decisions affecting trade unionism in England. The course of devel- 
opments described is one of great interest toestudents of labor problems. The 
story has been told before, but the present study has the merit of bringing the 
history down to date (through the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 
1927). The analysis and citation of the relevant documents appear to have been 
worked out with great care. The efforts of the British Parliament and higher 
courts to develop a workable law of industrial relations may be used as an inter- 
esting case for the student of law and political process. 


Mélanges de sociologie nord-africaine. By RENE Maunter, Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 1930. Pp. 220. 


Maunier presents here a mixture of his knowledge of the peoples in Egypt and 
Algeria. In the first two chapters he reviews the sociological and economic ideas 
of Ibn Khaldoun, an Arabian philosopher of the fourteenth century. Khaldoun 
was one of the early theorists who compared society with an organism. His eco- 
nomic ideas were modern for their times. The remainder af the book is taken up 
with descriptions of the social, economic, and religious life among the Kabyles; 
followed by some statistical material on crime and suicide in Egypt. The book is 
short and does not exhaust any of the problems, but the author desired to open 
up what he considers a rich field for sociological study. 


The Science of Biology: An Introductory Study. By GEORGE G. Scott. 
Revised Edition. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1930. Pp. xx-++ 
633. $3.75. 

After an introductory chapter in which the author marks out the field and di- 
visions of biology, follows a division devoted to the biolcgy of plants and to the 
biology of animals., In each case material is arranged acccrding to the theoretical 
order of evolution. The main part of the book is given to a discussion of the 
principles and character of general biology. Here the author considers the cell, 
embryology, histology, anaiomy, genetics, organic evolution, and the biology of 
man. The text is copiously illustrated with drawings and plates. It is a very 
readable and up-to-date discussion, but touches only on the periphery of the so- 
ciologist’s interest. 
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Der französische Staat der Gegenwart. By ERNST von Drees, Breslau: 
Ferdinand Hirt, 1928. Pp. 160. Rm. 3.50. 


This little volume seeks to set forth concisely a description of France in its 
governmental aspects. Justice, administration, politics, and especially political 
leadership in modern France are sketched in objective and clear manner. Of 
special interest to the sociologist is von Hippel’s treatment of autonomous forces 
within the state, in which he exhibits an intimate understanding of the life he 
describes in its wider implications. 


Lhe Social Adjustment of the Feeble-minded. A Group-Thesis Study of 
898 Feeble-minded Individuals Known to Cleveland Social Agencies, 
Made by Students in the School of Applied Sociai Sciences, Western 
Reserve University. Summary by HELEN M. WALKER and Mary C. 
SCHAUFFLER. Cleveland: Western Reserve University Press, 1930. 
Pp. xv-+ 220. $1.00. 


Here is an interesting contrast to the usual “atomic” dissertation. Eighteen 
graduate students each worked at a segment of an important problem. They co- 
operated in the development of methods and in the presentation of findings. 
Moreover, they attacked a problam which has been studied by others instead of 
feeling the necessity of opening up something entirely new. Hence it is neither 
surprising nor discreditable that the results are quite unsensational. In summing 
up the findings, one of the authors says, “Much of this we knew before, al- 
though in a less definite and comprehensive form. Perhaps the most striking 
fact we have learned is how little we know what to do about it” (p. 186). Cer- 
tain experiments are proposed as a next step in filling this gap in social tech- 
nology. 


A Study of Acculturization in the Polish Group of Buffalo, 1926-1928. By 
NILES CARPENTER and Dauer, Katz. “University of Buffalo Studies,” 
Vol. 7, No. 4. Buffalo, June, 1929. Pp. 103-33. 

An attempt to determine the degree of cultural assimilation of American- 
born Poles in Buffalo through an intensive study of 186 people of Polish descent 
in that city. The investigation covered such matters as language spoken in the 
home, amount of schooling, subscription to Polish newspapers, economic status, 


persistence of Polish customs, familiarity with Polish and American legends, 
and attitudes toward intermarriage. 


Children of the Covered Wagon. By EsTELLA Forn WARNER and GEDDES 
SMITH. New York: Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 
1930. Pp. 121. $1.00. 

This is the story of a co-operative child-health demonstration in Marion 

County, Oregon, lasting from 1925 to 1929. It is simply told and well illustrated. 


It contains convincing evidence of the value of a full-time county health unit 
for rural districts. 
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The fifteen papers in this volume present different facets of the fundamental problem of social behavior, 
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for an analysis of personality in terms of social attitudes, the interplay of attitudes with culture and with 
cultural change, the technique of social control, and the réle of social attitudes among immigrants and the 
Negro. A most valuable companion text for courses in Sociology and Social Psychology. Ready in March 
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A New Approach to the Essential Character of Our Civilization 


Beginning with the hypothesis that modern civilization is merely'a phase of 
human culture and can be understood only when viewed in historical perspec- 
tive—this exhaustive study offers the first comprehens:ve and critical account 
of the various phases of culture and presents the first comprehensive survey of . 
the theories of progress. The author gives a detailed account of the phenomena 
of culture and analyzes critically the writings of other workers in this field. 
He treats of the theories of progress, considering them in their historical de- 
velopment and discusses the more important Utopias from the earliest times 
to the present. Finally he considers the criteria of. progress and offers a con- 
structive account of their meaning. 
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(J une, 1927) by the Committee on Scientific Method of 
the Social Science Research Council is now off the 
press. It presents fifty-three authoritative interpre- 
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‘outstanding contributions to social science. A defini- 
tive introduction on “Method” gives perspective to 
the whole. Copies of the first printing await your order. 
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An important feature of the book is 
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ones which show in detail the specific 
location and concentration of delin- 
quents in the Chicago area. Valuable 
information to social workers, proba- 
tion officers, and psychiatrists. 
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THE COMPULSIVE BASIS OF SOCIAL THOUGHT: AS 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE VARYING DOCTRINES AS TO 
THE ORIGINS OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


V. F. CALVERTON 
Editor of the Modern Quarterly 


ABSTRACT 


The science of anthropology is closely bound up with the doctrine of evolution. 
Both grew out of the same milieu. Nineteenth-century anthropologists were interest- 


ed primarily in finding universal evolutionary Jaws which would explain the rise of ' 


man from primitivism to nineteenth-century civilization. They studied. primitive man 
less to find out what he was like than what they thought he ought to be like. The 
doctrine of evolution was used first by anthropologists as an absolutiscic concept. In 
the strife that ensued the problems of primitive communism, private property, and 
family organization became the dividing issues at stake. Anthropological doctrine was 
employed in defense of class logic. Morgan was adopted as the intellectual advocate 
of the radical outlook, and Westermarck emerged as the exponent of tne middle-class 
position. Westermarck’s evidence, which has been shown tc have been based upon 
inadequate observation and false premises, was uncritically accepted by most of the 
leading thinkers during the last generation. Even Malinowski, as is shown, fell into 
the same fallacy. The recent investigations in mammalogy Lave proved this in con- 
clusive detail. 

The best way to explain the attitudes and convictions at work in this controversy 
—and all similar controversies—is by means of the theory proposed here, namely, the 
theory of cultural compulsives. The existence of cultural ccmpulsives makes objec- 
tivity in the social sciences impossible. One can be objective only in the observation 
of detail or the collection of facts—-but one cannot be objective in their interpretation. 
Interpretation necessitates a mind-set, a purpose, an end. Such mind-sets, such pur- 
poses, such ends, are controlled by cultural compulsives. l 


The growth of the science of anthropology is closely bound up 
with the development of the doctrine of evolution. Neither could 
have advanced very far, however, without the aid of the other. Both 
were, and still are, part of a complete cycle of intellectual change. 
Curiously enough, the rise of both illuminates a tendency in nine- 
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teenth-century thought that we have no more than begun to escape 
today—a tendency to see the past in terms of the present, or, what 
is worse, in terms of what is thought to be the present. In different 
words, it is to view others, to interpret their ideas, to adjudge their 
institutions, in terms of ourselves, setting forth our own ideas and 
institutions as an absolute criterion. This whole tendency was an 
inevitable outgrowth of nineteenth-century logic with its evolution- 
ary emphasis. 7 

Now the doctrine of evolution and the science of anthropology did 
not spring upon the nineteenth-century mind full blown, like a 
dazzling intuition, shattering all the previous fictions about man in 
a sudden intellectual sword-thrust. On the contrary, they were a 
result of a cumulative process which derived its momentum from 
the vast movements of men and materials that had been set agog in 
that century. While theories of evolution, as we know, arose first 
with the Greeks, it was nof until the eighteenth century that they 
made any headway in the Western world. Prior to Charles Darwin, 
in the works of such men as Buffon, Erasmus Darwin, Goethe, 
Saint-Hilaire, and Lamarck, evolutionary hypotheses had been ad- 
vanced in rapid succession. The whole doctrine of evolution was the 
consuming topic of the day. The very simultaneity with which 
Darwin and Wallace struck upon the theory of natural selection 
and the survival of the fittest was magnificent proof of the intense - 
activity of the idea at the time. Every force in the environment, 
economic and social, conspired to the success of the doctrine. 

We should really wonder little at this when we realize that the 
outstanding characteristic of Western Europe in the nineteenth- 
century was change. Never before had man witnessed, in so brief 
a time, such vast revolutions in phenomena. The Industrial Revo- 
lution was the cause of these rapid transformations in Western life. 
It was the dynamo that shot the age agog with new desires and 
fresh vision. Life became afire with activity and creation. Newness . 
almost lost its novelty. New aspirations multiplied with every dawn. 
Invention succeeded invention until the genius of the age became 
a miracle in mechanics. Tiny wires became the conductors of great 
energy; inert metals became moving machines; water, air, and 
earth became the source of new discovery and power. Fantastic 
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~ fictions became pragmatic achievements. Leonardo da Vinci’s futile 
experimentations became realized science. Jules Verne became a 
clairvoyant prophet. New conceptions burst pell-mell upon the old, 
burying them in the débris of discarded superstition. Men became 
interested not in the wherefore of existence but in the mastery. The 
machine promised a new world at human command. Men came to 
look upon the earth with new eyes. Unknown sources of energy 
were tapped on every side. Nothing was left unexplored. New 
truths were derived from old materials. The search for one reality 
led to the unexpected discovery of ten more. 

As a result of this vast release of energy, set thus in motion by the 
machinery of the new age, science became—at least ‘or the new 
intellectuals—the new philosophy of life. Once an adventure into 
the strange and mysterious, it now became an open sesame to the 
control of the universe. Investigation succeeded analysis, and noth- 
ing was any longer safe from the invader’s hands. Even the Bible, 
which had provided the mystic “‘centerhood” of Western civiliza- 
tion, was no longer withheld from scientific scrutiny. The ancient 
aeons of the earth’s past soon disclosed themselves in geological 
formation and structure. The rapid mutations of the modern world 
revealed themselves in social science and historical theory. The idea 
of movement and change became an obsession. It was thus that the 
way was prepared for the acceptance of evolution, not merely as a 
scientific formula but as a living addition to our culture. 

If, before 1859, Western civilization found its intellectual con- 
tinuity in biblical doctrine, after 1859 it found its new continuity in 
the doctrine of evolution. A doctrine is only seized upon in that 
fashion when it supplies some great need, emotional as well as in- 
tellectual, in the life of man. Darwin’s theory of evolution supplied 
the need for a new philosophy of life. It not only afforded a new 
vista of human development, but it also provided a new justification 
of world-progress in terms of Western civilization. The evolution 
of man was seen as a form of infinite progression, from lower forms 
to higher, with modern civilization as representative of the highest 
form in the revolutionary scale. But more than that, the Darwinian 
theory of natural selection made survival synonymous with ad- 
vance. Since all life was a struggle for the survival of the fittest, that 
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which survived was superior. And since Western civilization had 
survived the most successfully in the struggle of civilizations, it 
must of necessity represent the highest point in human evolution. 

In keeping with this logic, the principles and institutions of 
Western civilization were inevitably viewed as typical of the most 
advanced in the history of human mores. Private property, the 
monogamous family, the democratic political state, all were looked 
upon as exemplifying the great moral progress of man. Individual- 
ism was envisioned as marking the great advance of civilized man 
over the savage—the supremacy of the differentiated over the un- 
differentiated. In other words, the Darwinian doctrine of evolution 
and the consequences of its logic proffered the best justification of 
the status quo of nineteenth-century Europe that had appeared in 
generations. It harmonized perfectly with the philosophy of the 
ruling class of that day. Modern commerce and industry had broken 
down the ideological defenges of the old order which had grown up 
with feudalism and the agrarian tradition; new defenses were nec- 
essary for the new ideological front. The Darwinian doctrine sup- 
plied that defense. It rooted laissez faire economics, with its com- 
petitive logic, in the very scheme of nature itself. It sanctioned 
individualism and the division of classes on the basis of the neces- 
sary struggle for the survival of the fittest. It even served as a prop 
for nationalism and the expanding imperialisms of the time. What- ` 
ever was, was, because it had to be—because it ought to be. 

It was in this cultural milieu that anthropology had its origins. 
The same economic and social factors that made the doctrine of evo- 
lution into a new intellectual force caused anthropology to spring up 
as an immediate adjunct of evolutionary cause. The doctrine of 
evolution became the basic structure of their whole approach. Be- 
ginning with E. B. Tylor’s Primitive Culture in 1872, the main his- 
tory of anthropological thought in the nineteenth century is con- 
cerned with the application of the doctrine of evolution to the 
interpretation of man’s past. The application, however, was in- 
variably made in relationship with nineteenth-century values, val- 
ues that are most often alluded to as Victorian. In other words, 
those early anthropologists studied primitive man not to find out 
what he was like, but what they thought he ought to be like. Blinded 
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by the erroneous implications of the doctrine of evolution, namely, 
that the values of nineteenth-century civilization, having survived 
all other values, must exemplify the highest point in moral progress, 
these anthropologists sought to,find in primitive life the traces of 
those forms of behavior that were the lowest in the revolutionary 
scale. They were determined, however, unconscicusly, to superim- 
pose their own rationality upon that of the primitive. 

A whole state of mind was at work here—and not merely an error 
in scientific approach—a state of mind fostered by the enormous 
material advance of nineteenth-century civilization and the new 
ideological armament which it had already begun to perfect. This 
state,of mind made it impossible for the anthropologists of that day 
to use the facts as they really were, or to interpret them except in 
the caricatured forms of current prejudices. They studied primitive 
man as one would a puzzle, shifting fact in various ways, out of 
all sequence and context, in order to find solutiors. They were too 
anxious to find universal evolutionary laws which would explain the 
rise of man from the crudities of primitivism to the refinements of 
nirieteenth-century civilization. 

Influenced particularly by Morgan, these anthropologists of the 
evolutionary school soon concluded that society had passed through 
certain definite stages, a constant progression from the lower to the 
higher, in which modern civilization stood as an apex toward which 
all the past had converged. Not content, for instance, with tracing 
the development of marriage through its various forms, these men 
were equally concerned with proving that monogamy was the ulti- 
mate stage in marital evolution. At first it was pcstulated that man 
had originally lived in a state of primitive promiscuity or sexual 
communism; then he had advanced to the stage of group marriage, 
a stage still found among lingering primitive groups today; and 
finally, after years of change and crisis, he had progressed to the 
stage of monogamy in which he is at the present time. More than 
that, Morgan in particular stressed the determinimg part that prop- 
erty played in the history of primitive relations, and it was not very 
long before Morgan’s doctrine, tail, kite, and all, was seized upon 
by the radicals and adopted as proof of, if not part of, Marxian 
philosophy. Almost every radical thinker in the nineteenth century 
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cited Morgan as a final authority. Friedrich Engels built his whole: 
book, The Origin of the Family, on Morgan’s thesis. Kautsky used 
Morgan’s evidence in his Entstehung der Ehe und Familie, and 
Plechanov made frequent reference to Morgan in his various studies 
of primitive art and culture. „Even today many radicals still con- 
tinue to refer to Morgan’s work as if it had never been outmoded. 

Despite McLennan’s attacks on Morgan’s theory of nomencla- 
ture, and the assaults of many other thinkers upon Morgan’s con- | 
tentions, Morgan’s doctrine made marked headway in nineteenth- 
century anthropology. At first the hostility it aroused was mainly 
intellectual, for, when all is said, there was nothing in it to offend 
the Victorian conception of life. Rivers, I think, was wrong when he 
claimed that the chief reason why Morgan’s work was fought was 
‘that it pictured man’s past in terms “bitterly repugnant to the 
sentiments of most civilized persons.” After all, one should not 
expect savages to be elevated in morality, and if they practiced 
promiscuity that was all the more reason why civilized man should 
- practice monogamy, for civilization must mark an evolutionary ad- 
vance over primitivism. The progression, indeed, was perfect. Mor- 
gan’s doctrine fitted in so precisely with evolution as an absolutistic 
concept. l 

It was not the doctrine itself, then, but its widespread acceptance 
by the radicals and the uses it was put to by divers revolutionary 
thinkers of the period that made it suddenly become “bitterly re- 
pugnant” to the nineteenth-century mind. It was not “bitterly re- 
pugnant” to the radical mind; it was only “bitterly repugnant” to 
the conservative, bourgeois mind which was concerned above all 
with the protection of the middle-class values that had been exalted 
by nineteenth-century civilization. As long as Morgan’s doctrine 
was concerned only with the past, and in its evolutionáry emphasis 
pointed to the present as something of an ultimate in the moral 
process—as in the case of moncgamy—there was no terror in its 
proposition. 
_ The moment, however, that the radicals insisted upon interpret- 
ing evolution as a relative instead of an absolutistic concept, the 
danger began. No longer could the institutions of nineteenth-cen- 
tury civilization be looked upon as a culmination in evolutionary 
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advance. No longer could private property and the family, for ex- 
ample, which were inalienable parts of that civilization, be con- 
sidered as indestructible. Private property and the family, there- 
fore, were but part of a process and not a fulfilment of it. In fact, in 
accordance with the evolutionary progression postulated by the 
radicals, these institutions were destined to disappear with the next | 
advance in the social process. 

Once the doctrine of evolution was seen to carry in its wake the 
possibilities of destruction as well as of construction, a new set of 
justifications were needed to defend the permanency of the prevail- 
ing values. Only in this way could the radical interpretations of the 
evolutionary process be answered. And thus began the search for ` 
absolutes—absolutes that would satisfy the nmeteenth-century 
mind. The existence of primitive communism was fought tooth and 
nail. Private property was declared an instinct, fundamental to all 
social life. Religion was defined as an impulse common to all men, 
savage as well as civilized, and not an outgrowth of environment. 
The family was defended as the cornerstone of cu-ture, the sine qua 
non of social existence. But more than that, moncgamy the specific 
form of the family dominant at the time, was declared the basic 
form of marriage of the human species. Even the animals were used 
to prove this thesis. No evidence, however dubious, was unexploited 
in this connection. Monogamy thus became not a form of marriage 
that had developed out of certain conditions of economic life, but a 
form of marriage that was fundamental to the human species and. 
those mammalian types that were closest to the human. 

In these ways nineteenth-century institutions were saved from 
the danger of change and decay. No matter in what direction evo- 
lution occurred, private property and the family were inviolable. 
They were the absolutes, the invariables, as it were, in social organ- . 
ization, which no radca eola omar revolution—could shake 
or shatter. | 

The class logic at work here is obvious. Anthropology was thus 
made to serve asean excellent prop for the support of middle-class 
ethics. It defended the status guo by giving so-called final scientific 
sanction to its essential doctrines. The famous allusion in economic 
theory to the monkey with a stick as a capitalist—thereby proving 
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to the satisfaction of every Sophomore that whoever owns anything, 
however small, which can produce wealth is a capitalist—was not 
less absurd than the rationalization of monogamy as the natural 
form of human marriage which was foisted upon the nineteenth- 
century world by anthropological dialectics. 

The most amazing illustration of the truth of this contention is to 
be found in the history of the work and influence of Edward Wester- 
marck. When his History of Human Marriage appeared in 1891 
Westermarck was practically unknown to the scientific public. In 
fact, Alfred R. Wallace in his Introductory Note to the original 
volume comments upon Westermarck as a “hitherto unknown stu- 
dent” and a “newcomer.” In less than ten years, however, this 
“newcomer” became the leading authority on morality and mar- 
riage, sweeping aside the influence of his predecessors by virtue of 
his new logic. The appearance of his Origin and Development of 
the Moral Ideas only strengthened his influence. If his authority 
had been confined to his special science, the achievement would have 
been significant enough; but the fact that it became extended to the 
other sciences as well and to the lay world in general makes its suc- 
cess even more of an event. Since the 1890’s no other person in 
this field has exerted anything like the enormous influence of West- 
ermarck. In almost every text, lecture, or article verging on the 
theme of morality or marriage, he was, and in many instances still 
is, the standard reference. The universities in particular adopted 
him at once as their guide. Few minds dared to defy his authority. 
The History of Human Marriage indeed became the new Bible of 
the social sciences. And it remained so until the twenties of this 
century when its conclusions were assailed and annihilated by 
Robert Briffault in his work The Mothers. 

But Westermarck’s former supremacy is of more importance 
than his present loss of it. In the light of Briffault’s thoroughly valid 
and devastating criticisms of Westermarck’s thesis, the sway. that 
the latter exercised over the minds of his contemporaries for almost 
forty years becomes all the more revealing. The-fact that his as- 
cendancy went practically unchallenged during that entire period is 
even more of a revelation. Why should a man’s doctrine become so 
widely accepted when his evidences were so flimsy and fallacious? 
Why should his conclusions be accepted so rapidly and completely 
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when the problems involved were so controversial? Why should he 
suddenly become an authority when the evidence at hand was so 
unauthoritative? One answer might be that he argued his point with 
such adroitness that even the dubious became plausible. But grant- 
ing that to be the case, the difficulty still remains of explaining why 
his evidence was seldom examined Im a critical vein and why such 
critical examinations as were undertaken were never able to win any 
considerable respect or authority. 

The answer is to be found in another field of logic—or sociologic. 
Westermarck’s doctrines did more than confute the doctrines of 
-Morgan, McLennan, and Lubbock; they fulfilled a great socio-in- 
tellectual need of the day. In attacking the ideas of Morgan, for . 
example, he was able to destroy the logic of the radicals who had 
based their anthropological conclusions upon Morgan’s work. And 
in attempting to prove that in all likelihood “monogamy prevailed 
almost exclusively among our earliest human ancestors,” that the 
family existed anterior to man, and that “human marriage, in all 
probability, is an inheritance from some apelike progenitor,” he 
was able to provide nineteenth-century civilization with an absolute 
that justified in perpetuity one of its main institutions. The family 
thus became an institution that radicals could no longer assail. No 
evolution in society could eradicate it. Neither could monogamy be 
attacked since it was rooted in man’s primeval past, and was part 
of what Westermarck calls the “monogamous instinct.” 

It is no wonder, then, that Westermarck’s doctrines were seized 
upon with such eagerness and adhered to with such tenacity by 
nineteenth-century intellectuals of middle-class character and con- 
viction, The only intellectuals who did not accept them were the 
radical minds of the time. College professors na longer had to rely 
upon Herbert Spencer’s contention that “the monogamic form of 
the sexual relation is manifestly the ultimate form” in order to exalt 
nineteenth-century institutions over those of cther periods—and 
other civilizations. Anthropology now, through the work of Wester- 
marck, had given scientific sanction to the conclusion of Spencer. 
“The laws of monogamy can never be changed,” wrote Wester- 
marck, “but must be followed much more strictly than they are 
now.” 

But all this discussion would be of little importance if it were not 
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for the fact that. Westermarck’s conclusions today cannot be viewed 
as anything else than absurd. Let us take up certain of Wester- 
marck’s arguments in more careful and specific detail. Suppose we 
begin with his defense of monogamy. In order to root the tendency 
to monogamy deep in nature itself, in other words to give it some- 
thing of an instinctive cast, he tried to trace its origins to the higher 
animals. If the higher animals are monogamous, then certainly man 
who is descended from them must carry within him the same in- 
stinct. Utilizing evidence often insufficient and untrustworthy, 
Westermarck, in his ardor to build up his case, claims that monog- 
amy prevailed among the manlike apes. He cites the’ gorilla and 
chimpanzee as particular illustrations. Now let us see what kind of 
evidence he used to prove his thesis. Briffault’s discussion of his 
evidence is very much to the point. 


Dr, Hartmann, relying exclusively on an article by Herr von Koppenfels in a 
German popular magazine, asserted that “the gorilla is monogamous” (H. Hart- 
mann, The Anthropoid Apes, p. 229), and the statement was used by Dr. West- 
ermarck as a foundation for his theory of “human marriage.” None of even the 
older information affords any ground for the supposition, and no other writer 
who has given attention to the subject makes such a statement. The oldest ex- 
tant account of the gorilla, that of the sailor Andrew Bartell, who spent eighteen 
years in Angola, states that gorillas “goe many together” (“The Strange Adven- 
tures of Andrew Bartell,” etc., in Hakkeytus Posthumus, or Purchas His Pil- 
grimes, vol. vi, p. 398). Darwin’s conclusion was: that “the gorilla is polyga- 
mous” (C. Darwin, The Descent of Man, vol. i, p. 266; vol. ii, p. 361). Brehm 
concluded that the gorilla is polygamous (A. E. Brehm, Thierleben, vol. i, p. 65). 
He regarded the evidence collected from native hunters by Winwood Reade as 
the most reliable which was available at the time he wrote. Reade says: “The 
gorilla is polygamous, and the male frequently solitary; in fact I never saw more 
than one track at a time, but there is no doubt that both gorillas and chimpan- 
zees are found in bands” (W. Winwood Reade, “The Habits of the Gorilla,” 
The American Naturalist, i, p. 179; cf. Id., Savage Africa, p. 214). Dr. R. I. 


Garner says: “It is certain that the gorilla is polygamous” (R. L. Garner, Go- ` 


rillas and Chimpanzees, p. 224). The air of mystery formerly surrounding the 
gorilla and the uncertainty of our information concerning the animal have now 
been dissipated, and we know that, as Winwood Reade observes, “there is noth- 
ing remarkable in the habits of the gorilla, nothing which broadly distinguishes 
it from other African apes” (W. Winwood Reade, “The Habits of the Gorilla,” 
The American Naturalist, i, p. 180). Mr. E. Guthrie, a gentleman who resided 
for many years in the Cameroons, and who was on intimate terms with native 
members, collected their evidence in a very careful manner, and checked it by 
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the testimonies of various tribes. ‘The gorillas of the Cameroons,” he states, 
“live in small companies, scarcely to be called families. The smaller companies 
consist of one male with his one, two or three wives, and some small children 
(A. E. Jenks, “Zulu Knowledge of the Gorilla and Chimpanzee,” The American 
Anthropologist, N.S. xiii, pp. 52 sq.). Herr G. Zenker saw one male accompanied 
by several females and young. Von Gertzen describes the tracks of a troop 
which, he says, must have consisted of about ten individuals (Brehm-Strassen, 
Thierleben [1920], vol. xiii, pp. 684 sq.). Grenfell found gorillas in parties 
(H. H. Johnston, George Grenfell and the Congo, p. 344). Captain Dominick 
found the gorilla in the Cameroons in much larger troops; according to him “the 
gorilla in the Cameroons is a thoroughly gregarious animal, and, as with the 
baboon, several adult males are found in each troop” (T. Zell, “Das Einfangen 
ausgewachsener Gorillas,” Die Gartenlaube, 1907, p. 880). Mr. T. A. Barns has 
also found the gorillas in the eastern Congo living in large troops consisting of 
“quite a number of gorillas,” each troop including at least two females with sev- 
eral young of varying ages (T. A. Barns, The Wonderland of the Eastern Congo, 
84 sq.). Mr. Akeley found gorillas in polygamous bards Kos E. Akeley, In 
Brightest Africa, p. 247). 

As will be seen, our present information entirely dispeses of any supposition 
as to monogamous habits among gorillas. Other stories concerning the animal 
have likewise become relegated to- their proper sphere. No instance has been 
reported of a male gorilla defending his “family.” The animal is most fierce 
and dangerous not when in the company of females and young, out when soli- 
tary; old, solitary gorillas are the only ones that have been known to attack 
man unprovoked (Duke A. F. von Mecklenburg-Strelitz, From the Congo to 
the Niger and the Nile, vol. ii, p. 107). 


I have quoted from Briffault at such great length here because 
the argument is so important and pertinent, since the apelike ani- 
mals, in particular the gorilla, have been used by every variety of 
scholar following Westermarck to illustrate the monogamous in- 
stincts of our simian progenitors. But we know, for instance, that 
T. S. Savage and J. Wyman, A. E. Brehm, and Duke A. F. von 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, have all attested to the chimpanzee’s non- 
monogamous habits. The same abundance of evidence is present 
in reference to the absence of monogamy among the gibbons and 
orang-utans. In other words, the manlike apes are not monogamous, 

Why did Westermarck, then, claim that the gorilla was monog- 
amous, and that monogamy prevailed almost exclusively “among 
the menlike apes”? Because certain of the evidence that we possess 
today was lacking when he originally wrote his History of Human 
Marriage? Not at all. At the very time that he was at work on his 
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thesis more evidence existed to prove that the gorilla was polyg- 
amous—or promiscuous——-than monogamous. It is true that still 
-` more evidence has been collected since then, which has made West- 
ermarck effect certain modifications in his statements about gorillas _ 
in later editions of his work. But why should he originally have 
argued for the monogamous habits of the gorilla—and for the an- 
thropoid apes in general—when the evidence leaned in the opposite 
direction, or at best was highly uncertain.* 

The only answer is the one which we have given. Influenced by 
the middle-class culture of his day, and the necessity of defending 
its institutions by every device cf logic, his mind reverted to that 
evidence which tended to justify those institutions and endow them 
with a natural origin and continuity. Morgan and his followers, 
equally a part of that culture, did not seek such defenses, as we 
pointed out before, for their doctrines in themselves did not assail 
the institutions of their day. On the contrary, the so-called evolu- 
tionary anthropologists, like Spencer, were convinced that monog- 
amy was the ultimate in ethical progress, and, therefore, needed no 
defense or protection. It was the rising influence of the radical 
critics, who used Morgan’s doctrine as a revolutionary weapon, as 
we noted earlier in this analysis, that had to be rebutted. The His- 
tory of Human Marriage provided just this rebuttal. If it could 
prove, as it essayed to do, that the “apelike animals” were monog- 
amous, then it had already established its case, namely, that of the 
existence of a “monogamous instinct” and, therefore, a natural 
tendencv to monogamy in all the higher species. It was thus that the 
prevailing institutions could be protected and the enemies of civili- 
zation—that is, of nineteenth-century civilization—confuted and 
destroyed. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Westermarck, in his zeal, dis- 
torted evidence out of all proportion and threw his whole emphasis, 
to the exclusion of all contradictions, upon those materials which 
tended to prove his case. In trying to show that even among the 

* The observations of H. von Koppenfels were ridiculed with finality by Burton. 
(Two Trips to Gorilla Land and the Cataracts of the Congo), and Du Chaillu’s even 
more dubious testimony as to the monogemousness of the gorilla was shattered by 


Winwood Reade who “showed conclusively that Du Chaillu has never set eyes on a 
gorilla.” 
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lower animals sexual unions assume “a more durable character,” 
resembling that of marriage and foreshadowing the later develop- 
ment of the family, he makes actual citations from Brehm which 
seem to illustrate his contention. He notes, among the animals 
evincing this tendency, the whale, the seal, the hippopotamus, the 
reindeer, “a few cats and martens,” and “possibly the wolf.” Upon 
careful examination of his material,” however, it became clear at 
once that he has again garbled facts and exaggerated evidences. 
Whales, as Brehm himself stated, and Westermarck used Brehm as 
his main support, do not reveal monogamous tendencies—nor, as 


«Among these animals [ whales, seals, hippopotamuses, etc.],” Westermarck states, 
“the sexes are said to remain together even after the birth of the young, the male being 
the protector of the family.” The latter statement is certainly untrue for every one of 
the animals mentioned, and there is not, except as regards the hippopotamus, a word 
to suggest it in the authority which be cites. Of whales Brehm says (IL, 677 f.) that 
they live in large flocks and that very little is known concerning their breeding habits. 
At breeding time “it would appear,” he says, “tiat the herds break “1p into single 
pairs, which remain longer together.” In the new edition that vaguely worded state- 
ment is withdrawn and a less ambiguous one substituted from the observations of 
Guldberg to the effect that after sexual congress the sexes “separate entirely” (XII, 
502). This is in accordance with the experience of whalers, who know that only cow 
whales are found with schools of young, and that they retire with these to the shal- 
lower waters, where the males are never seen (see A. W. Scott, Seals, Dugongs, Whales, 
pp. 132 f.). Seals, whose reproductive habits are better known than those of most 
mammals, certainly do not “remain together even after the birth of the young,” nor 
does Brehm make any such statement. They are among the most typically polyga- 
mous animals, and the females pass from one male to another as the first males be- 
come spent. The young which are born just before the rut are those of the previous 
season, and the sexes separate as soon as those young are able to take to the waters. 
Of the hippopotamuses, which always live in considerable herds, Brehm says that he 
“thinks he may venture to assume” that the father protects the young. No other ob- 
server, as far as I know, has received that impression; on the contrary, according to 
the best accounts, “the mother . . . . is sedulous in her attention to her offspring, but 
the male is apt to be evilly disposed towards it” (R. Lyddeker, Royal Natural History, 
II [1804], 450). The hippopotamus is a herding, promiscuous, and not a pairing ani- 
mal (cf. J. A. Nichols and W. Eglington, The Sportsman in South Africa, p. 68; F. V. 
Kirby, In Haunts of Wild Game, p. 538; Brehm-Strassen, Thierleben, XIII, 41; 
D. Livingstone, Missionary Travels, pp. 241 f.; E. Pechuel-Loesche, Die Loango- 
Expedition, Part IIT, p: 213). The reindeer of which Brehm speaks in the passage 
referred to by Professor Westermarck is the semidomesticated Norwegian animal. 
“The life of the domtsticated reindeer differs,” he says, “in almost every respect from 
that of the wild reindeer.” At rutting time “the Lapps allow their reindeer to enjoy 
their freedom, provided no wolves are about, and the domesticated animals mix with 
the wild herds, much to the joy of the owner, whose stock is thereby improved” 
(Brehm-Strassen, op. cit., XII, 115}. Robert Briffault, The Mothers. 
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far as present evidence shows, do seals, reindeer, cats, or wolves. 
Brehm’s evidence as to the tendency toward monogamy among 
hippopotamuses is contradicted by that of every other observer. 
Despite these facts, Westermarck’s statement about these animals 
was uncritically accepted by most of his contemporaries during the 
generation that followed. 

Again we are driven to the conclusion that it was because his 
doctrines supplied a need of the time, a protection against these 
doctrines that threatened middle-class supremacy in the field of 
ethics and economics, that they became at once part of the cultural 
defense of the era. | 

Let us turn for a moment to another aspect of his thesis, wherein 
he states that “the family, not the tribe, formed the nucleus of every 
social group, and, in many cases, was itself perhaps the only social 
group.” Here Westermarck has trimmed down his thesis to its fun- 
damental point. The family, and not the group, or the tribe, is the 
basic unit of primitive society. As in the case of the animals, the 
same justificatory mechanisms are operative here. If the family and 
not the group provides the unit structure of social organization, then 
it follows that the family is an indestructible part of social life. De- 
stroy the family and social life is ended. Or, expressed in an antip- 
odal vein, since social life cannot be destroyed, the family must | 
always remain. 

And again, in order to fortify his case Westermarck has abused 
both evidence and observation. Among the Yakut, for example, 
there is no word for the concept of family, the clan having so ab- 
sorbed all forms of relationship. Moreover, it is a well-known fact 
that among many primitive groups the so-called husband and wife 
are not allowed to live together, and hence the development of the 
family, as Westermarck envisions, could only follow and not pre: 
cede such a custom. | 

Among the peoples of the Banks Islands, the New Hebrides, in 
Northern Papua, New Caledonia, to cite instances, family organ- 
ization does not exist. Kindred relationships obtain; but they cannot 
be described in the same terms as we describe the family, or as 
Westermarck describes it, in which a male and female and their 
progeny act as the center of social organization. In fact, among ` 
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almost all early primitive groups it is “love of the clan [which] is 
greater than love between husband and wife.” 

Indeed, the very submergence of the individual within the group 
made the dominance of the family impossible in primitive times. 
More than that, the absence of the knowledge of paternity certainly 
did not strengthen family organization at the expense of social. In 
addition, the superiority of sister-brother love over wite-husband 
love, evidenced in many tribes and among many peoples, finding a 
striking illustration as late as Sophocles’ play Axtigone, is but fur- 
ther proof of the fallacy of the Westermarckian thesis. In fact, as 
Briffault has pointed out in great detail, the organization of the 
family group is “found to stand in direct conflict with the primal 
social impulses of humanity in its simpler stages, and to be in sharp 
opposition to the primitive organization which it has tended to 
break up.” Family organization is by its very rature, when it as- 
sumes a patriarchal form, individualistic instead of social in char- 
acter. Consequently, it is highly unlikely that primitive man could 
ever have effected his early social organization upon a familial basis. 

At all events, whatever information we have today concerning the 
origins of social organization does not confirm Westermarck’s 
thesis. On the contrary, it tends to weaken it, and, on the whole, 
to destroy it. i 

Nevertheless, Westermarck’s theory has been swallowed in toto 
by our social scientists. What does this illustrate, then, we ask once 
more? Simply the fact that our social scientists are not interested 
in objective facts but in theses that will justify existing attitudes 
and institutions. 

Nor do we find an exception in Westermarck’s attempt to carry 
the family thesis further and show that its origins among humans 
were monogamic. The social scientists have been just as gullible 
here as before. In the light of what is known today, I am guilty of 
no hyperbole when I say that few more inaccurate conclusions in 
the social sciences have ever been drawn than that which is to be 
found in Westermarck’s contention that it is probable that “monog- 
amy prevailed almost exclusively among our earliest ancestors.” 
We have already seen how inaccurate Westermarck’s conclusions 
were about the monogamous habits of the higher animals. And 
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when we turn to his third proposition—of monogamy among our 
earliest ancestors—we are confronted again with the same kind of 
inaccuracies and misinterpretations (cf. the long analysis from 
Briffault, op. cit., IL, 277ff. in this footnote).? In many cases 
Westermarck used evidence that was contradicted by other evi- 
dences, more numerous and more authentic than his own, without 
ever mentioning the controversial nature of the material. His fre- 
quent recourse to the observations and comments of Jesuit fathers 


“Tn the recent remodeled edition of his work, Dr. Westermarck has considerably 


modified his former statements and has eliminated several examples which he former- 
ly adduced as evidence of ‘primitive monogamy.’ Thus, for example, the Iroquois 
were formerly represented by Dr. Westermarck as ‘monogamous’; the impression was 
indeed conveyed that they were so strictly and rigorously ; they were said to be ‘purely 
monogamous,’ and were repeatedly appealed to as a favourite and conspicuous in- 
stance (E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, 1901, pp. 435, 500, 506). 
Those statements have now been entirely withdrawn and Dr. Westermarck acknowl- 
edges that they are opposed to our information (E. Westermarck, The History of Hu- 
man Marriage, 1921, vol. iii, p. 4). Of the Apaches it is asserted by Dr. Westermarck 
that ‘formerly’ only one woman was deemed the proper share of one man (E. Wester- 
marck, The History of Human Marriage, vol. iii, p. 5). His authority is Major Cremo- 
ny who says that an Apache once told him so and descanted upon the evils of polyga- 
my. ‘These recitals,’ comments Major Cremony, ‘will serve to show that the Apaches 
have pondered over some of the most abstruse and perplexing social problems’ (J. S. 
Cremony, Life Among the Apaches, pp. 249 sq.). The sociological speculations of the 
Apaches, ‘the most barbarous people thus far discovered in these parts’ (P. de Casta- 
neda de Nacera, ‘Relación de la Jornada cde Cibola,’ in Fourteenth Annial Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, pt. i. p. 448), did not prevent them from showing honour 
and respect to a man in proportion to the magnitude of his matrimonial establish- 
ment; and the women were ‘hy no means averse to sharing the affection of their lords 
with other wives’ (J. C. Cremony, of. cit., p. 249). Among the Apaches ‘a man will 
marry his wife’s younger sisters as fast as they grow to maturity. Polygamy is the 
nuptial law’ (J. S. Bourge, ‘Notes on the Gentile Organisation of the Apaches of Ari- 
zona,’ Journal of American Falk Lore, iti, p. 118; Cf. H. H Bancroft, Native Races of 
ihe Pacific States, vol. v, p. 641; E. Domensch, Journal dange mission au Texas et au 
Mexique, p. 135). Dr. Morse reported polygamy to be general among all the eastern 
tribes of North America which he knew (J. Morse, A Report tc the Secretary of War 
of the United States on Indian Affairs, p. 349); and Catlin reports the same thing of 
the more southern tribes. ‘Polygamy,’ he says, ‘is countenanced amongst all of the 
North American Indians, so far as I have visited them’ (G. Catlin, Illustrations of the 
Manners, Customs and Conditions of the North American Indians, vol. i); among the 
Guarani tribes, according to Dr. Westermarck, ‘chiefs alone are allowed to have more 
than one wife’ (E. Westermarck, The Histcry of Human Marriage, vol. iii, p.2). The 
statement is ‘given on the authority of Father Charlevoix, whose remark refers to 
Christian Indians (P. F. X. de Charlevoix, The History of Paraguay, vol. i, p. 202: 
“The men among them who have embraced the Christian religion never marry among 
their relations, even within the degree which the Church readily dispenses. But Ca- 
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and missionaries instead of to other sources. when other sources were 
available is but another index to the nature of his outlook and 
method. Whenever Christian influences crept in primitive customs 
changed, especially when conversions were frequent, and even when 
the Christian influence made little advance, the observations of 
the Christian missionaries were usually of a kind that tended to in- 
terpret primitive culture in terms of Christian morality rather 
than in terms of the mores of the tribe itself. Even when Wester- 


ciques have more wives than one’); but it is quite unnecessary tp have recourse to his 
casual and second-hand remark for information concerning the Guaranis. Dr. Wester- 
marck adds a reference to Father Hernandes. What Father Hernandes has to say 
concerning the monogamy of the Guarani is as follows: “The Guarani family, in their 
state of heathenism, suffered from a fundamental defect, for polygyny reigned 
amongst them, and they thus violated the natural law which is the basis of marriage’ 
(F. Hernandez, Misiones del Paraguay, Organizacion social de las docirinas Guaranies 
de la Compania de Jesús, vol. i, p. 84; cf, p. 85). Father Ruiz de Montova loudly la- 
ments the unrestricted and ineradicable polygamy ‘of the Guaranis; some of them had 
as many as twenty and even thirty wives (A. Ruiz de Montoya, Conquista espiritual 
hecha por los. religiosos de la Compania de Jesus en las Provincias del Paraguay, 
Parana, Vruguay, y Tape, p. 14). D'Orbigny, summing up our information on the 
subject, says: ‘The customs of the Guaranis are almost identical in all sections of the 
TACO. ead & All of them practise polygamy’ (A Dessalines d’Orbigny, L’homme améri- 
cain, vol. ii, pp. 306, 307). The Chiriguanos, another Carib race of the aastern inte- 
rior, are also referred to by Dr. Westermarck as ‘allowing’ chiefs only to have more 
than one wife (E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage). Colonel Church 
says that among the Chiriguanos, ‘polygamy was customary,’ though at the present 
day, they being mostly Catholics, it is ‘not often met with’; ‘bigamy is more common’ 
(C. E. Church, Aborigines of South America, p. 238). Mr. Whiffen, to whom Dr. 
Westermarck refers, and who in turn refers to Dr. Westermarck for theories of prim- 
itive monogamy, says that in some tribelets south of the Tikie, chiefs have not more 
than one wife, but makes the curious statement that. ‘it is extremely hard to distin- ` 
guish at first between wives, concubines, and attached wives’ (T. Whiffen, Tke North 
West Amazons, p. 159. Ct. W. E. Hardenburg, ‘The Indians of the Putumayo,’ Man, 
xX, p. 135). The eastern Sahara derives considerable wealth from the salt trade and 
from traffic with caravans; the western or Moroccan region is, with the exception of 
a few of the lower valleys of the Atlas and some patches of oasis, a land of such pov- 
erty and desolation that the inhabitants have difficulty in keeping body and soul to- 
gether. So precarious are the means of existence that most of the natives live from 
year’s end to year’s end on dates alone; the men are haggard with hunger, and whole 
populations are decimated by famine (S. Nouvel, Nomades et Sedentaires au Maroc, 
p. 107). In those conditions it would not be surprising if large households were not 
common. Nevertheless, there is little definite evidence of general monogamy, with the 
exception of a few communities, such as Dr, Dads of the lower Atlas, and polygamy 
is found in every district. Dr. Westermarck cites Chavanne, who refers to Vincent as 
stating that he ‘did not meet a single man who had a plurality of wives’ (E. Wester- 
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marck actually discovered tribal monogamy, he refused to see it in 
relationship with poverty as a cause, a connection that was obvious 
to almost all other observers, but insisted upon interpreting it as an 
evidence of the “monogamous instinct.” His contention, for in- 


stance, that polygamy and polyandry tend to revert to monogamy 


loses all its meaning when we realize that in the history of most 
primitive groups the tendency to monogamy invariably sets in 
whenever economic conditions are on the decline. In other words, 


marck, op. cit. vol. iii, p. 25). Dr. Rohlfe met one at Tafilet, in the heart of the same 
region, who had three hundred (G. Rohlie, op. cit., p. 65); and Mr. W. B. Harris, who 
perhaps knows that region better than any other Englishman, speaks of the harems 
and of the large polygamous households and slave-girls of Sharifian families. l 

“From India, Dr. Westermarck has not succeeded in culling a dozen instances, of 
tribes concerning which monogamy has been predicated. Among these are the Khasis. 
“The practice of polygamy,’ says Mr. Gait, ‘is usually said to be uncommon among 
them’; but he adds: ‘an educated Khasi whom I consulted assures me that polygamy 
is by no means unknown. It was fôrmerly considered meritorious for a Khasi to beget 
offspring by different wives’ (E. A. Gait, in Census of India, 1901, vol. ii, p. 199). 
Among the Nagas, who are also adduced as an example of Indian monogamy, ‘polyg- 
amy is very common, and is limited anly by the men’s resources’ (J. McSwiney, 
‘Assam,’ Census of India, 1911, vol. iii, p. 79). Concerning the Meches, the Rev. S. 
Endle, who gives a somewhat idealized account of his parishioners, does not claim 
that they are monogamous, but merely makes the usual statement that polygyny is 
not common except among the well-to-do (S. Endle, The Kacharis, p. 30). A less 
tender account states that they ‘place few restrictions upon their natural appetites’ 
(The Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. iv, p. 44). The Mikirs, who are cited by Dr. 
Westermarck as monogamous, are expressly stated by Mr. Stack, in his monograph of 
them, to be polygamous (E, Stack, The Mikirs, p. 19.) The Kukis are first stated to 
be ‘strictly monogamous’ on the authority of an account which is then admitted to. be 
in contradiction with all others, being next restricted to the Old Kukis, and finally to 
` ‘some of them.’ That residue consists, in fact, according to Colonel Shakespear, of the 
Kohlen clan, whose sexual laxity strongly savours of promiscuity (J. Shakespear, 
The Lushei Kuki Clans, pp. 155, 166). Colonel Cole, the late superintendent of the 
Lushai Hills, says that among them polygamy is merely ‘uncommon,’ and that chiefs 
usually have two or three concubines in addition to their principal wife (H. W. G. 
Cole, ‘The Lushais, The Census of India, 1911, vol. iti, p. 139). The Nayadis and the 
Kavaras of Southern Malabar, whom Dr. Westermarck states to be ‘strictly monoga- 
mous, have, according to Mr. Stuart, barely emerged from a condition difficult’ to 
distinguish from promiscuity; they are ‘monandrous with great freedom of divorce’ 
(H. A. Stuart, in Census of India, 1891, vol. xiii, p. r51). 

“<The early discoverers of the Philippines,’ says Dr. Westermarck, ‘found legal 
monogamy combined with concubinage (E. Westermarck, op, cit., vol. iii, p. 15, after 
S. de Mas, Informe sobre el estado de les Islas Filipinas en 1842, vol. i, p. 20). What 
the early discoverers of the Philippines found was, according to one of the oldest ac- 
counts, that the natives ‘marry as many wives as they can afford to keep’ (De Mo- 
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the so-called reversion to monogamy does not arise out of a “monog- 
amous instinct” but out of an economic condition. The very fact 
that Westermarck neglects almost entirely the latter factor and its 
importance as a basic causation reveals the weakness in his analysis. 
And furthermore, the fact that for every monogamous tribe that he 
could adduce there were manv more examples of non-monogamous 
illustrated the untenableness and absurdity of his thesis. Marriage 
in many primitive communities, we should remember, resembles so 


luccis Insulis, Rome, 1523, translation in E. H. Blair and K. A. Robertson, The Phil- 
ippine Islands, 1493-1808, vol. i, p. 330); what Magellan found was that ‘they have as 
many wives as they wish’ (A. Pigafette, Primo Viaggio intorno al Mondo [1525], vol. 
xxxiii, p. 173); what de Legazpi found was that ‘the men are permitted to have two 
or three wives if they have money enough to buy and support them’ (Miguel Lopez ` 
de Legazpi, Relation of the Filipinas Islands and of the Character and Conditions of 
Their Inhabitants, 1569). What the discoverers found in the Bisayan, or Middle Is- 
lands, was that ‘all the men are accustomed to have as many wives as they can sup- 
port. The women are extremely lewd and they evtn encourage their own daughters : 
to live a life of unchastity’ (Miguel de Loarca, Tratado de las yslas Philipinas [1582], 
vol. v, p. 119. Cf. F. Cartelli, Viaggi racontati in dodici ragionamenti, p. 145). The 
greatest difficulty encountered by the Friars and Jesuits in converting the natives was 
that of inducing them to part with their wives (Father Pedrc Chirino, ‘Relacion de 
las Islas Filipinas i de lo que en ellas an trabaiado los padres dae la Compafiia de 
Jesus’ [Roma, 1604], translation in op. cit., vol. xii, pp. 291, 3:7 sq.; vol, xiii, p. 52); 
and a special council was even held with the express object of suppressing polygamy 
among the natives (Juan de la Concepcion, Historia general de Philipinas, vol. iii, pp. 
409 sqq.). Mention is made of one valuable convert who had three wives, all noble 
and of equal rank—and therefore not ‘concubines’ (P. Chirino, op. ci., vol. xii, p. 
291); and of many more men who ‘encountered great difficulty in putting away their 
many wives’ (ibid., vol. xiii, p. 162). Father Chirino assures us that ‘we are gradually 
uprooting that hindrance to conversion so common among these people and so diff- 
cult to remove, the practice of having several wives’ (ibid., vol. xill, p. 98). ‘Among 
the Bagobo and some other tribes of Southern Mindanao,’ says Dr. Westermarck, ‘a 
man may not take a second mate until a child has been born tc the first union.’ Since 
pregnancy usually precedes marriage, there is nothing very remarkable about the rule; 
and it can only be for the sake of rhetorical effect that Dr. Westermarck refrains 
from quoting the first part of the sentence from his authority, namely that ‘a man 
may have as many wives as he desires and can afford’ (F. C. Cole, The Wild Tribes of 
Davao District, Mindanao, p. 103). ‘Among the Subanu,’ he proceeds to tell us, ‘a 
plurality of wives is permissible but not common,’ Velarde found the Subanu ‘worse 
than Moors,’ and ‘married to several wives’ (Pedro Murillo Velarde, ‘Historia de la 
Provincia de Philipin’ss, in E. H. Blair and J. A. Robertson, ob cit., vol. xliv, p. 91); 
and Combes informs us that they were in the habit of exchanging wives (Francisco 
Combes, S.J., ‘Historia de las islas de Mindanao,’ etc., in vol. xl, p. 164). They 
were moreover much addicted to homosexual practices. Concerning tke Italons, Dr. 
Westermarck cites a highly edifying passage from Father Arzega, who gives us much 
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misapprehension in this type of nomenclature. It would be a highly 
intelligent procedure if we ccined a new word for our anthropologi- 
cal vocabulary so that this kind of confusion could not occur. Espe- 
cially is this confusion pronounced in the case of monogamy. And 
Westermarck, by way of his loose definition, confuses rather than 
clarifies the nature of these relationships by applying our concept to 
practices that have very faint resemblances in our culture at all. 
There is certainly a distinct difference between the attitude of a 


appear to be any rule on the subject’; and he adds that separation is most easy, that 
husbands commonly exchange wives, and that adultery is frequent end unresented 
(J. R. Logan, ‘The Orang Binua of Johore; Journal of the Indian Archipelago, i, pp. 
260, 268). The opinion of the ‘other authorities,’ namely, Father Favre, that the 
tribes of Malaya ‘havé kept marriage in the purity and unity of its first institution,’ 
does not, therefore, appear to be borne out. i 

“The Central African Pygmies,’ says Dr. Westermarck, ‘seem to be mostly mo- 
nogamous, in spite of Sir Harry Johnston’s staterpent that polygamy -among them de- 
pends on the extent of their barter goods’ (E. Westermarck, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 22; 
H. H. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, p. 539). The statement made twenty years 
ago by Sir Harry Johnston is almost literally repeated by the Gaboon Pygmies them- 
selves, when questioned on the subject. They say that a Pygmy ‘may have as many as 
two or three wives; it depends op the man’s being able to pay the head-money’ 
(F. W. H. Migeod, ‘A Talk with Some Gaboon Pygmies,’ Man, xxii, p. 18). 

“Dr. Westermarck has not been able to discover any suggestion of monogamy in 
Polynesia or in Melanesia. There is no trustworthy evidence of any native monoga- 
mous institution in New Guinea. Polygamy, commonly very considerable in extent, is 
` reported from every part of the country (D. L. White, in Annual Report on British 
= New Guinea, 1893-4, p. 75). Dr. Westermarck reproduces the stetement of Dr. 
Finsch that in the Geelvink Bay district, the oldest missionary settlement in Dutch 
New Guinea, ‘not only is polygamy forbidden, but concubines and adultery are un- 
known’ (E. Westermartk, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 16; O. Finsch, Neu-Guinea und seine 
Bewohner, p. 101). Other and more authoritative reports giv2 no countenance to such 
a statement. An account drawn up by a commission of Dutck investigators states that 
‘a man is permitted to marry two women; although this happens but seldom’ (Nieuw 
Guinea ethnographisch en natuurkundig onderzocht en beschreven in 1858 door een 
Nederlandsch Indische Commissie, p. 161). Heeren van der Lith and Snellman say 
that in the Doreh districts, the chief missionary centre, ‘if they are able to pay for 
them, they can marry several wives,’ and in other parts of Geelvink Bay, ‘each man 
is permitted to take as many wives as he can pay for, and the majcrity have more 
than one wife’ (P. A. van der Lith and J. F. Snellman, in Encyclopaedie van Neder- 
landsch-Indie, vol. iii, p. 212). 

“Dr. Westermar¢ck says that Mr. Curr ‘has discovered some truly monogamous 
tribes’ (E. Westermarck, op cit., vol. iii, p. 20). But nobody else has; and Dr. Mal- 
inowski, Dr. Westermarck’s disciple, is compelled to contradict him, and to admit 
that ‘polygamy seems to be found in all the tribes’ (B. Malinowski, The Family 
among the Australian Aborigines, p. 387).” 
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primitive people who have been forced to monogamy by economic 
pressure, and as soon as prosperity sets in, as in the case of its kings 
and chiefs, will revert to polygamy, and that of a civilized commu- 
nity which has adopted monogamy as an institution and has set up a 
score of psychological devices to justify it as an evidence of prog- 
ress. In the case of the primitive people the condition obviously is 
one of necessity and not of choice; in the case of the civilized com- 
munity the condition assumes the aspect of choice and not of ne- 
cessity. Even though we know that monogamy among civilized 
communities had its main origins likewise in economics, strength- 
ened by a religion closely conjoined with economic tendéncy, the 
cultural defenses erected in recent centuries have successfully ob- 
scured that origin and made the institution seem to be the result of 
cultural choice, a testimony to advance in civilized behavior and 
cultural wisdom. This “seeming to be,” this cultural camouflage, 
has been so effective, howeVer, that until recent days this attitude 
toward monogamy was viewed as fundamental and not derivative. 
Westermarck nowhere notes these differences in attitude, between 
monogamy as practiced by a primitive and by a civilized group, nor 
does he anywhere interpret monogamy in the Christian world as the 
result of an environmental rather than an innate, spiritual fact. 

The wholesale manner in which the altogether inextensive and 
dubious evidence of Westermarck was adopted by scientists in every 
field—biological, psychological, scciological—was the best proof of 
the fact that the evidence was of more than purely theoretic value. 
Even today this manner of adoption has not entirely ceased. No less 
distinguished a biologist. than Herbert Spencer Jennings, for exam- 
ple, in his essay on “The Biological Basis of the Family,” writes as 
follows: 


The tendency toward a permanent co-operative life career on the part of 
two parents is powerfully reinforced by the long period of dependence of the 


There is no time when the two parents can separate without breaking in upon 
the functions they have undertaken in relation to the young. Such is the situa- 
tion we find in the higher anthropoids, the orang, and the korilla; such ts the 
situation found at its highest development in man... . . Marriage is life-long, 
even though the care of the offspring is not. Permanent monogamous marriage | 
has arisen independently through similar functional requirements, in the mam- 
mals and the birds; the biological needs giving origin to it being much the more 
numerous and powerful in the higher mammals. 
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But the citations do not stop there. Jennings is quoted in this refer- 
ence by a score of other authorities, anxious to prove the same point, 
and as always Westermarck is brought in to give the touch of final 
authority. The late Thomas Walton Galloway, another well-known 
biologist, in an article on “Monogamic Marriage and Mating,” 
points out that “the trends in both (men and animals) have been 
toward permanent as against temporary relations of the mates and 
toward monogamous as against promiscuous or polygamous unions.” 
In a recent study entitled Twenty-four Views of Marriage, for ex- 
ample, both Jennings and Westermarck are alluded to upon fre- 
quent occasions. In the concluding pages of the study such passages 
as these appear: 

That monogemy is the basic form of human marriage is recognized by most 
anthropologists. As Professor Jennings said before the Conference on Family 
Life in America Today at Buffalo in 1927, “the monogamous family, with life- 
long union of the mates, appears as the final t6«m in a long evolutionary series.” 


Westermarck in his Short History of Marriage says that monogamy is the 
only form of marriage that is permitted among every people. 


Similar quotations can be found in almost any social-science text 
that one opens today. Our whole intellectual culture, in fact, is per- 
meated with the same attitude, the same conviction. It is part of the 
prevailing ideology. 

Now if this attitude were the product alone of some myth, some 
religious belief, harking back to an antediluvian past, one might in- 
terpret it as an illustration of a cultural lag, and classify it with such 
phenomena. But such is not the case, for science rather than reli- 
gion, as we have seen, has been its main support in recent genera- 
tions. And not only Westermarck and Jennings have been con- 
spicuous in its defense; almost every modern anthropologist—the 
exceptions have been very few and without influence—has rallied 
to its support. Malinowski, Thomas, Lowie, have all lent their aid 
to the cause. . . 

If we look a little more closely at the arguments of these men, we 
shall be able to discern, in a more definite way, the nature of the de- 
fense mechanism at work in their logic. Malinowsk1 is not less guilty 
than Westermarck or Jennings in his conclusions about the sexual 
life of the primates and primitive man. In his volume on Sex and 
Repression in Savage Society he states that the family is the only 
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type of grouping that man has carried over from the animal stage. ` 
Not only does he thus assume that the family existed among the 
primates, but, continuing this logic, he goes farther and, in line with 
Westermarck, denies the possible existence of a period of sexual 
_ promiscuity, in which gregariousness antedated the familial state. 
Indeed, he goes so far as to say that “no type of human organization 
can be traced back to gregarious tendencies.” It was the family, 
then, in his opinion, and not the group, that served as the creative 
continuum of culture. In keeping with this contention, one of his 
main suppositions is that man thus could have inherited from his 
ancestors among the primates the tendency to live in families but 
not the tendency to live in the form of the promiscuous horde. All 
this, as is obvious, is in agreement with the Westermarckian conten- 
tions which we have discussed and only adds further strength to the 
arguments of Jennings and the social scientists in general. 

An examination of Malitiowski’s position, however, reveals the 
same weakness that we found before in that of Westermarck. While 
Malinowski does not stumble into the same specific errors as did his 
teacher, his general conclusions fall into the same category. In his 
study, “Some Elements of Sexual Behavior in Primates and Their 
Possible Influence on the Beginnings of Human Social Develop- 
ment "7 Gerrit 5. Miller, Jr., has shown conclusively that “Mali- 
nowski’s work is all based on widespread popular misconceptions 
about the primates with which man is compared; misconceptions 
‘which arise from wrongly attributing to these animals patterns of 
sexual behavior which are familiar from observation of domestic 
ungulates and carnivores.” Dr. Miller, whose work in the field of 
mammalogy is inexhaustibly exacting and thorough, then goes on 
to show by consideration of all the known facts about the behavior 
of primates the absurdity of the statements of this whole school of 
thought. Instead of our primate precursors being monogamous, and 
living in family groups, as Westermarck, Lowie, and Jennings main- 
tain, Dr. Miller points out that the exact opposite is the case. “The 
young monkey clings to the female,” Dr. Miller writes, “and can be ` 
adequately reared by her sole administrations; the help of the male 
is not required, and I have been unable to find convincing evidence 
that a true family bond is established.” Mammalogists, then, who 

* Journal of Mammalogy, Vol. IX. 
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are certainly in a better position to observe the sexual behavior of 
mammals than are anthropologists or social scientists, not only deny 
the existence of monogamy among the apes, but they even go so far 
as to show the presence of promiscuous horde tendencies among 
them.instead of the familial ones referred to by Westermarck and 
his followers. Dr. Miller’s words in reference to point are very 
Important: ; 


When we look into the life histories of the Old World monkeys and apes as 
revealed by field studies, we find that existence in loosely organized bands is 
the general rule. This type of association is well known to occur in gibbons, 
baboons, macaques, langurs, proboscis, monkeys, gnemons, and guerezas. Ap- 
parently the same is true of the great apes, though the difficulty of making 
exact observations on these animals in their native haunts has interfered with 
the collecting of reliable evidence, nothing that I have been able to find in print 
concerning the behavior of any non-human primate, either monkey or great 
ape, would justify the assumption that the sexual tendencies of the members of 
a free band in the forest differ essentially frotlethose which Dr. Hamilton ob- ` 
served in his macaques roving at large among the live oaks ot Montecito De, 
promiscuous.—Ed.]. Life in sexually promiscuous bands can therefore not be 
dismissed from the possibilities of ancestral human conditions as the basis of 
known evidence derived from the habits of primates in general. On the con- 
trary, the common possession by men and monkeys of a type of sexual behavior 
which perfectly harmonizes with the need of promiscuous life throws a heavy 
burden of proof on those who insist that the forerunners of existing men lived 
under a group formation totally different from that which appears~to be the 
prevalent one among non-htiman primates. Furthermore, when human sexual 
behavior is looked at as it is and not as it is conventionally supposed to be, we 
have little difficulty in detecting beneath the surface of the cultural structure 
unmistakable traces of the framework of the promiscuous horde. 


Weare now ina position to see the necessity for an entire revalu- 
ation of the old point of view concerning the origin of human tend- 
encies and institutions. Man is not as radically different from the 
animals® as we have been all too prone to conclude. Human tenden- 
cies not only go back far beyond the family, but they extend to the 
simian horde. As Dr. Gerrit Miller declares in another part of his 

-$ Another interesting instance of this same type of rationalization, in an endeavor 
to differentiate man from the animals, exalting the former, as it were, at the expense 
of the latter, is Malinowski’s argument as to the presence.of the rutting season among 
primates and the absence of it among men. All evidence today shows the fallacy of 
this distinction. The evidence of Ellis, which Malinowski used as his main support, is 


refuted today by laboratory investigations. Hamilton in his “Sexual Tendencies of 
Monkeys and Baboons,” Journal of American Animal Behavior, Vol. IV. (Oct., 1914), 
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study, “It seems reasonable to believe that a state of simian horde 
life with its attendant sexual promiscuity lies somewhere in the an- 
cestry of the human social systems which exist today.” To under- 
stand man, therefore, which is the obvious task of anthropology, we 
need to consider, without evasion or euphemism, the ante-human 
and primitive impulses and motivations which governed his behav- 
ior. We can never do that if we insist upon trying to make him be- 
have as we think a primitive gentleman should. , 
Now what is apparent from these criticisms, and those that pre- 
ceded, is that the whole Westermarckian superstructure of moral 
ideas bas. no foundation in fact at all. It is wish-fulfilment thought 
superimposed upon an anthropological edifice. It was so widely ac- 
cepted for just that reason. The social sciences have always been 
prone to accept such protective logic. In the days when laissez faire 
was orthodox theory, economists and sociologists were its uncritical 
advocates; only today, when laissez faire has lost its influence, do 
economists and sociologists criticize and at times cease to defend it. 
Only the breakdown of a principle or an institution makes it pos- 
sible for its former advocates to view it objectively. For that reason,. 
and that reason mainly, it has been possible for the reaction against 
Westermarck to gain force and momentum today. The complete 
breakdown of nineteenth-century ethics and economics, hastened as 
it was by the World War, shattered the middle-class myth of perfec- 
tion. The absolutistic concept of evolution had to be abandoned. 
And, as a consequence, the relativistic concept has steadily gained 
in power. The development of the relativity concept in the physical 


shows that “females do not have rutting seasons but accept males at all times. Males 
are sexually attracted by any adult or adalescent female at any time. Interested in fe- 
- males of other species, snake, puppy, human infant, etc.” E. Kempf in his study of 
“Social and Sexual Behavior Infra~-human Primates,” Psychoanalytic Review, Vol. 
IV (April, 1917), noted that “no period of heat was observed in female; healthy male 
monkey ready to respond to sexual attraction at any time.” Sokolowski in his study 
of “The Sexual Life of Anthropoid Apes,” Urologic and Cutaneous Review, Oct., 
1923, reported that he discovered no period of rut; male practices repeated inter- 
course every day with his females. Yerkes (Genetic Psychology Monograph, Nov., 
1927), Bingham (Comparative Psychological Monograph, May, 1927), Hartman 
(Journal of M ammalogy, Aug. 1928), all corroborate these same observations (for 
more detail and further reference see Gerrit Miller’s article, “Some Elements of Sex- 
ual Behavior in Primates and Their Possible Influence on the Beginnings of Human 
Social Development”). 
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sciences no doubt has contributed to this change in emphasis also in 
the social sciences. 

But this does not mean that anthropologists and social scientists 
will have to go back to Morgan now for their materials, and inter- 
pretations. Just the contrary! Morgan’s evolutionary theories, as 
we indicated in the earlier section of this discussion, can no longer be 
defended either. Not that Morgan was not much closer to the truth 
than Westermarck in his conclusions about the nature of morality 
and marriage in primitive society. He was. But we cannot say, as 
he did, that the marital institution passed through certain stages 
definitely evolved out of certain others in the history of every tribe. 
The existence of sexual communism among a certain number of 
tribes does not furnish us with sufficient evidence to make a sweep- 
ing deduction about the entire historv of early mankind. Nor 
did the existence of monogamy among certain primitive tribes pro- 
vide Westermarck with enough material to draw the illation that 
our early ancestors were almost universally inclir:ed to monogamous 
habits. If we have enough evidence to show that the family, as we 
think of it, could not possibly have functioned in the early stages of 
social organization, or even have developed in such stages, we do not 
have enough evidence to trace adequately the development of sexual 
relations through any precise evolutionary stages, common to all 
primitive groups. In other words, there are more things that can be 
said not to be true about primitive life as a whole than there are 
things that can be said to be true. Morgan’s error lay in not recog- 
nizing that fact. He found many things that were true in particular 
but not true in general. His weakness, intensified by the dogmas of 
the evolutionary school, grew out of his attempt to make the two 
synonymous. 

Now what conclusions can be drawn from this analysis of anthro- 
pological doctrine? It is at this point that I want to advance a the- 
ory that will explain, I believe, what has happened in terms of socio- 
logical fact. This theory, in brief, endeavors to elucidate the conflict 
that has been deseribed (between Westermarck and Morgan) as an 
expression of those social forces which tend to develop what I shall 
call “cultural compulsives’*—or a vested interest in a cultural com- 
plex. The influence of the milieu is at work in the formation of all 
doctrines and interpretation, but its presence can be seen more eas- 
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ily and obviously in the nature of the response to these doctrines and 
interpretations than in the nature of their origin. In other words, it 
is the response to Westermarck’s doctrine that is more important 
from a sociological point of view than their origin. The same is true 
of the doctrines of Morgan. The response to the doctrines of both 
these men became a living, dynamic thing, as much a part of the pre- 
vailing culture as a political election or a scientific invention. The 
accuracy or inaccuracy of their theories was unimportant beside the 
influence they exerted over their own field and the field of the social 
sciences in general. This influence was a direct result of this re- 
sponse—a, response that revealed the social meaning implicit in the 
doctrines as a whole. | 

The radicals had not seized upon the doctrines of Morgan because 
they represented the final word in anthropological science. They 
adopted them because they fitted in so well with their own doctrine 
of social evolution, with the triadic theory of thesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis, and lent themselves so excellently to the Marxian inter- 
pretation of culture as an economic unit. They supplied a historic 
illustration of the Marxian dialectic. They gave new historic mean- 
ing to the cause of the proletariat. 

_ Westermarck’s doctrines, on the other hand, were adopted in the 
same way by the intellectuals of middle-class conviction. Wester- 
marck’s doctrines fitted in well with the moral ideals of the middle 
Class. They afforded a so-called scientific justification of middle- 
class mores. Hence their adoption by middle-class intellectuals and 
their rejection by radical intellectuals, and hence their popularity in 
universities and with university professors and their lack of popu- 
larity in radical centers. 

In both cases we have a clear illustration of a cultural compulsive. 
Class factors were at work as an cbvious determinant. Westermarck 
was so uncritically accepted by the middle-class intellectual because ` 
his work provided a defense of middle-class ethics. Morgan was so 
uncritically accepted by the radical intellectuals—Engels, Kautsky, 
Plechanov—because his work supplied the dynamite for the fortifi- 
cation of the proletarian position. Once accepted thus, Wester- 
marck and Morgan became immediate authorities for the classes 
whose logic their doctrines defended. The work of each man be- 
came a cultural compulsive—the cultural compulsive being deter- 
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mined by the class factors involved. The work of neither man, asa 
result, could be viewed objectively. As in the case of all cultural 
drives, the emotive aspect overrode the intellectual. Criticism of 
either man was reserved for his enemies and not his followers. The 
presence of the vested-interest factor blinded both sides to the weak- 
nesses in their authority. The emotive element involved precluded . 
the kind of scientific analysis which was needed for an objective 
_ clarification of the whole proposition. The work of each man, thus, 
‘became a rallying-point for a cultural compulsive and not an objec- 
tive contribution to social science. It was removed from the sphere 
of abstract science into the. field of living culture. Westermarck’s 
superior influence was not due to any intrinsic superiority of logic, 
but to the fact that the middle-class advocates he immediately won 
were connected mainly with universities and other institutions of 
learning, while those who upheld Morgan, being radicals, had no 
such connections. Westermarck dominated the scene because all the 
educators, being middle class, supported his doctrine. In this way 
his work became a cultural compulsive—a cultural compulsive of 
the middle class. | 

But it should not be thought that the radicals did not let their 
thought be equally bound by the vested-interest factor, only in the 
direction of an opposite cultural compulsive. Morgan became as in- 
violable with them as Westermarck with the middle class. Anyone 
who criticized Morgan was denounced as “bourgeois.” Blinded by 
the vested-interest motivation, the radicals were—and to an extent 
still are—as uncritical of Morgan as the middle-class intellectuals 
were of Westermarck. Here again we have a cultural compulsive at 
work, exacting affirmation at the expense of criticism. 

As we stated before, such affirmation is weakened only when the 
principles and institutions affirmed have begun to break down and 
decay. If middle-class morals had not started to disintegrate with 
marked rapidity after the World War, and the family gone through | 
-a process of unprecedented change, equivalent almost to a revolu- 
tion, Westermarck’s ideas would never have been challenged in re- 
cent years. Briffault’s criticism of Westermarck’s doctrines might ` 
‘have been appreciated by a few, that is, if they had been written at 
all—but they would never have gained any vogue. Only the general 
decay of middle-class moral doctrine and economic theory could 
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have prepared the way for the weakening and passing of Wester- 
marck’s influence in the social sciences in general, and in anthropol- 
ogy in particular. ; 
In conclusion, I should like to add that there is no other way, as 
far as I know, of explaining idea-sets of fixation of a social character 
such as are represented in the influence of Westermarck and Mor- 
gan than by resort to what I have called the theory of cultural com- . 
pulsives. By use of this theory we are better able, I believe, to under- 
stand something of the social mechanism at work in the rise and fall 
of ideas and their authors. It is not what has usually been called the 
truth of their doctrine which makes them so powerful, but their. 
adaptability to other interests, class interests in the main, which 
they subserve. It is these other, these more basic, interests that turn, 
these ideas into cultural compulsives, invest them with social mean-: 
ings which are more important than their intrinsic content. : 
Social history is full of suth cultural compulsives. The influence 
of Rousseau is just as excellent an illustration as that of Wester- 
marck or Morgan. The cultural compulsive represents the group, 
interest in its psychological form, It is a compulsive because the 
ideas it represents are dependent for their influence upon the 
strength of the interests they represent and not upon the abstract ' 
accuracy or inaccuracy of their sequence of structure. Its content, ' 
as we stated before, is more emotive than intellectual. It can be de- 
stroyed only by the removal of the interests which constitute its 
origin. But since these interests will be with us until we organize a, 
new kind of society in which they can no longer function, and since 
we are all affected by those interests, however objective we may try- 
to be, the task that confronts us is not to deny the presence of such ' 
cultural compulsives, but to attempt to keep them from blinding us 
to facts that are of importance to our intellectual heritage. 3 
The cultural compulsive has had many antecedents in the field of, 
social theory. The Marxians have been the most expert in this - 
analysis. By use of their radical dialectic they were early able to 
show just how classes utilized ideas and doctrines for their own pro- 
tection and perpetuation. In recent years, in addition to the work of 
the radicals, a number of liberal scciologists have gone so far as to | 
argue for the presence of class factcrs in certain ideological mechan- ' 
ics pertaming to such problems as race, neo-Malthusianism, and | 
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eugenics. They have seen such mechanisms as part of a rationaliza- 
tion process. What they have not seen-——nor many of the radicals 
either—and what is important, I believe, to en understanding of 
the nature of social thought, is that their own thought, as well as 
the thought they have analyzed, is governed just as distinctly by 
the presence and pressure of cultural compulsives; that all social 
thought is colored by such compulsives, reactionary as well as radi- 
cal; and that those who think they can escape them are merely de- 
ceiving themselves by pursuing a path of thought that is socially 
fallacious. The radical is Just as caught by such cultural compul- 
sives-as the reactionary. The radical will point out the compulsive 
thought on the part of the reactionary but will never discern the 
same compulsive mechanism, only directed toward a different end, 
active in its own thought. The liberal sociologist will write about 
ideological mechanisms, the influence of classes upon thought, but 
always as if he himself were free of sucl»mechanisms and influences. 
The purpose of this analysis is to show that that is not the case. The 
liberal sociologist has merely been deceived by the myth of neutral- 
ity—the belief that he can be above the battle, as it were, aloof 
from the crisscross of conflicting interests. The very fact that the 
liberal sociologist in most instances is connected with a university 
and is dependent upon a middle-class environment for his survival 
is a sufficient reason why such aloofness in the social sciences must 
of necessity rest upon false premise. . 

The existence of cultural compulsives, then, makes objectivity in 
the social sciences impossible. Indeed, the actual claim to objectiv- 
ity in the social sciences has been largely a defense mechanism, an 
attempt unconsciously to cover up the presence of compulsive fac- 
tors and convictions. No mind can be objective in its interpretation 
and evaluation of social phenomena. One can be objective only in 
the observation of detail or the collection of facts—but one cannot 
be objective in their interpretation. Interpretation necessitates a 
mind-set, a purpose, an end. Such mind-sets, such purposes, such 
ends, are controlled by cultural compulsives. Any man living in any 
society imbibes his very consciousness from that society, his way of 
thought, his prejudice of vision. The class he belongs to in that so- 
ciety in turn gives direction to his thought and vision. It is only in 
the physical sciences, where his method is quantitative and not com- 
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parative, and where the issues do not strike at the essential struc- 

ture of social life, that he can escape something of that dilemma. ` 

Cultural compulsives are necessary to social thought. Without 

them social thought would lack unity and integration and become as 

meaningless as doctorate theses in the weak e’s in Chaucer. Anthro- 
pology becomes of value, not because it collects facts about primi- 
tive peoples, but because those facts have meaning to our civiliza- 
tion. Anthropology for anthropclogy’s sake is even more absurd 
than art for art’s sake. And anthropological doctrine, as we have 

seen, is as full of cultural compulsives as any other social science. 

By being aware of the presence of cultural compulsives we are not 

able to free ourselves from them—to do that would be to say that 

the individual mind is greater than the social mind from which it has 

originated and by which it is controlled—but we are better able to 
protect ourselves from the more absurd, because too uncritical, ex- 

tremes to which such comptilsives may drive us. Those of us who 

are radical cannot expect to view society from an objective point of 

view—our very objective makes such objectivity impossible. Nor, 

for the same reason, can those who are middle class view society 

with any more objectivity. One can be objective only about those 

matters which do not involve the crucial issues of society, and those 

are the matters that are not important to social thought. At the 
same time, however, the radical can be on his guard against accept- 
ing Morgan, or any future Morgan, unquestioningly simply because 

he has become part of his cultural compulsive, and the middle-class 

sociologist can be on his guard against accepting Westermarck, or 
any future Westermarck, because he has become part of his cultural 

compulsive. In other words, the awareness of the compulsive nature 

of social thought should make it possible for the development of a 

little more flexibility and a little more criticism within the radius of 

the cultural compulsive itself. 

. After all, knowledge has come in the social sciences through the 
very process of social conflict, and the task that faces us is that of 
realizing the conflict, and the comoulsives that it creates, but at the 
same time of gaining as much flexibility as possible within its limits. 
In this, as in other fields, the radical should take the lead. 
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The United States until the early nineteenth century was a farmers’ country. 
Thereafter an urban and industrial civilization rapidly became dominant. Agriculture 
and rural life were thrown into disorganization and forced o readjust hurriedly to 
the new order. Out of this situation have come several major trends of rural change 
which may be summarized as commercialization, organization, specialization, mech- 
anization, socialization, expansion and centralizaticn, depopulation, urbanization, and 
subordination. Nevertheless, agriculture and rural culture will probably persist in this 
country indefinitely. 


The United States in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centu- 
ries was a farmers’ country. In 1820 less.than 5 per cent of the peo- 
ple lived in towns of eight thousand or more population,’ and only 
one employed person in five was engaged in nan-agricultural pur- 
suits.” As late as 1849 agriculture could show a capital investment 
seven-and-a-half times greater than that of manufacturing;* and in 
that year the value of agricultural exports was 81 per cent of the 
value of all exports.* Farming in the early days was largely a self- 
sufficing way of life rather than a commercialized industry. Most of 
the simple needs of the farm family were met by articles grown or 
made at home. : 

It was not long, however, until this rustic society was overtaken 
by swift changes. The industrial revolution which had conquered 
England soon brought its smokestacks to America. Like great mag- 
nets, the factory towns attracted ever increasing numbers of people. 
By 1900, within less than a century, the urban population grew from 
e to 33 per cent of the total population. Twerty years later over 
half the people of the nation were living in towns of twenty-five hun- 
dred or more inhabitants; and in 1925 only ona person in four re- 

1 U.S. Department of Agriculture Yearbook (1926), p. 1238. l 

? Ibid., p. 1232; National Industrial Conference Board, Agricultural Problems in 
the United States (1926), p. 46. 

7 Statistical Abstract, U.S. (1925), p- £77. 

Z DS Commerce Yearbook (1925), p. 180. 
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mained on farms.” The number of cities with a hundred thousand 
or more inhabitants jumped from 28 in 1890 to 68 in 1920.° Within 
a single century, from 1820 to 1920, the number of people employed 
in urban vocations expanded from 17 to 74 per cent.’ The value 
added by manufacture was multiplied fifty-seven times between 
1849 and 1925.° In seventy years the value of non-agricultural ex- 
ports has climbed to 52 per cent of the value of all exports.° 


I, COMMERCIALIZATION 


Out of this rapid and titanic development of urban industry could 
come only one result. Agriculture has been hurriedly forced to aban- 
don its self-sufficiency and become itself commercialized. The value ` 
of agricultural exports per person engaged in farming quadrupled 
between 1860 and 1925;™ yet the value of agricultural exports is 
only about one-fourth of the value of farm products sold for domes- 
tic consumption.™ In otheg words, farmers now sell five-sixths of all 
they produce. In return, if a large sample can be trusted, in 1922—24 
they bought an annual average of $914 per family, or a calculated 
total of about $5,824,000,000 worth of goods, mainly of city manu- 
facture 17 As further evidence of the extent to which farmers are 
now involved in the urban economic system, in 1925 they owed’a 
mortgage debt of $9,360,620,000, or $1,470 per farm, and furnished 
nearly 18 per cent of all bankruptcies.** 


II. ORGANIZATION 


Out of the enforced and speedy commercialization of agriculture, 
in the process of which farmers have had to make the most radical 
readjustments, there have inevitably arisen sharp conflicts between 
rural and urban interests. Rural class consciousness first appeared 

5 U.S.D.A. Yearbook (1926), p. 1235; Farm Population of the U.S. (1920), Census 
Mono. VI, p. 53; U.S.D.A. Yearbook (1930), p. 1011. 

° Abstract of the Census (1920), D. 74. | 

"U.S.D.A. Yearbook (1926), p. 1232; National Industrial Conference Board, op. 
cit., D. 46. 

* Statis. Abstr., U.S. (1921), D. 745. 

° U.S. Commerce Yearbook (1928), p. 180. 

* Ibid., p. 60. Corrected for price changes. 

1 17§.D.A. Yearbook (1930), p. 983. 

MEL. Kirkpatrick, U.S.D.A. Bull. 1466, p. 18; Statis. Abstr, U.S. (1929), p. 613. 

2 Statis, Abstr., U.S. (1929), p 616; U.S.D.A, Yearbook (1930), p. toro. 
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on a national scale soon after the Civil War in the Granger and 
Greenback revolts, the first directed against the railroads, the sec- 
ond against currency deflation. There then followed successive 
waves of agrarian uprisings and protests against “middlemen”. and 
‘“monopolists” of the cities; the huge Farmers’ Alliances, or 
“groundswell of the eighties”; the People’s party with a million 
and a half votes; the Farmers’ Union; the Equities and Gleaners; 
the Non-partisan League of North Dakota; the Farm Bureau; and 
recently farm relief agitation. This whole agrarian movement has 
created several great farmers’ fraternal orders, powerful lobbying 
organizations, agricultural colleges, land banks, state and national 
departments of agriculture, rural free mail delivery, innumerable 
farmers’ co-operative associations, an Agricultural Marketing Act 
with a $500,000,000 revolving fund, and a vast amount of other ag- 
ricultural legislation, including anti-trust laws. 

_ Farmers have thus attained increasing institutional adjustment 
to the new economic order through the processes of conflict with and 
accommodation to the urban business groups.** 


II. SPECIALIZATION 


With commercialization has naturally come also increased spe- 
cialization in agriculture. The simple, local “agricultural societies” 
of the early nineteenth century have given way to a bewildering va- 
riety of functional or special-interest economic.groups. This change 
is conveniently illustrated by the trend in farmers’ commodity mar- 
keting associations. Record exists of only two kinds of such associa- 
tions in the United States fifty-seven years ago; but in 1925 there 
were 10,803 associations listed by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, serving 1,800,000 farmers, and doing an annual busi- 
ness of nearly two and a half billion dollars. State-wide and region- 
wide centralized and incorporated associations have largely dis- 
placed independent local or “partnership” associations. There are 
federations now engaged in marketing cotton, grain, tobacco, dairy 
products, fruits artd vegetables, wool, nuts, poultry products, broom- 

- “Bizzell, The Green Rising; E. Wiest, Agricultural Organization in the United 
States; S. Buck, The Granger Movement and The Agrarian Crusade; Kile, The Farm 


Bureau Movement; T. C. McCormick, Rural Unrest (unpubushed Ph.D. thesis, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1929). 
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corn, cane sirup, and seeds. Many states have large memberships in 
several different commodity federations." 


IV. MECHANIZATION 


Following hard upon the heels of manufacturing, agriculture has 
quickly passed from the ancient era of hand methods to an astonish- 
ingly extensive use of farm machinery and mechanical power. The 
value of agricultural implements per farm worker rose from $30 in 
1850 to $132 in 1920, on a standardized price basis.** Half a cen- 
tury ago there was almost no mechanical power in farm use; at pres- 
‘ent, farmers employ sixty million primary horse power from gas 
engines alone.*’ With the help of this machinery it has been esti- 
mated that one farmer today can do as much farm work as eight 
farmers could do eighty years ago.** Many important results have 
and will come from this mechanization of agriculture. Among them 
are increased production, greater demand for capital, enlarged farm 
units, the cultivation of formerly submarginal land, fewer and abler 
farm managers, relatively more farm laborers, a limited trend 
toward corporation farming, and probably better farm incomes and 
wages.” | 


V. INCOMES, WEALTH, AND STANDARDS OF LIVING 


Now that farmers are living under the money economy, nothing 
is of more interest to most students of country life than inquiries 
into relative rural wealth and income. Any figures that can be of- 
fered should be regarded as incomplete and questionable and as only 
indices which may give a rough idea of the real state of affairs. The 
calculation in Table I is based on the most reliable figures known to 
the writer. ) 


R, H. Elsworth, Agricultural Co-cperative Associations, Marketing and Pur- 
chasing (1925), USDA Tech. Bull. 4 (Jan., 1928), pp. 14, 21, 23-24, 28, 30, 35, 
70, etc. 

18 Abstract Census (1920), pp. 602, 1034; Statis. Abstr., U.S. (1926), pp. 314, 745; 
National Industrial Conference Board, ob. cit., p. 27. 

"E G. Nourse, “Some Economic and Social Accompaniments of the Mechaniza- 
tion of Agriculture,” American Economic Review, Suppl., Mareh, 1930, p. 115. 

18 John MacDougall, Rural Life in Canada, p. 69. 

2 Nourse, op. cit., and chap. viii, “Agriculture,” in Recent Economic Changes in the 
United States (President’s Committee, 1929); T. D. Campbell, chap. viii, “Agricul- 
ture,” in Beard’s Toward Civilization (1930); Sorokin and Zimmerman, Principles of 
Rural-Urban Sociology, p. 626, 
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- From column'6 of Table I it appears that the wealth per person 
engaged in agriculture, even when expressed in standardized values, 
nearly doubled between 1880 and 1925. Also, according to the last 
column of Table I, per capita rural wealth has steadily increased 
relatively to per capita urban (e, non-agricultural) wealth. Yet 
the wealth of the average person engaged in agriculture today is still 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF AGRICULTURAL AND NON-AGRICULTURAL WEALTH PER CAPITA 


PERSONS IN AGRICULTURAL AND) ToTAL WEALTH RATIO OF 
NON-AGRICULTURAL Pursuirs*| ` D Muzrons)t | P2 Capita WEALTH RURAL TO 
EE, Sat ee AN 
YEAR x N Ge iere 
Agri- S SC Agri- oe Agri- on- SE ENT 
l cultural Srel cultural cultural | Cultural | céiert Capra 
DECC favs 7,713,87§ | 9,678,224/$13,356 1$34,407 | 31730 | $3560 | 48.5 
1800...... 0,148,448 | 14,169,735| 20,002 | 60,890 | 2r9ọ 4300 51.0 
TOOO: fica 10,381,765 | 18,691,468 26, 5306 187,615 | 2530 4690 | 54.0- 
TOTO. anisi 13,278,000 | 25,509,411| 43, o7rtit46,44at 3260 5720 57.0 
IQ20...... 12,065,000 30,661,090 37,2058 157,104] 3080 5100 60.5 


TO95 ese: TT, 000 O00! EE 29.070 cresas BAGO). heated cea eens Së 


* U.S. Census, 1910, Population, Ocsupation Statistics, IV, 41; Abstract Census (1920), p. 481. 


t National Industrial Conference Board, Agricultural Problems in the United States (1926), p. 54. All 
values In 1913 dollars. 


f r912. 

eeh as 38.2 per cent of estimated farm population, as of 1920 (Stats, Abstr., U.S. [1929], p. 613). 
less than two-thirds that of the average person engaged in non-agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

Although the present real income per farmer is evidently much 
lower than during the prosperous World War period of 1917—19, it 
seems to be greater than at any time betweer: 1870 and 1917. Yet 
the farmer’s income is further below the wage of the factory worker 
now than it was during pre-war days. Less difference appears be- 
tween urban and rural incomes, however, if they are compared by 
regions.” The rural-urban contrast is well drawn by N. L. Sims: 

Although oo per cent of the farmers are capitalists as well as laborers, their 


average Incomes from all sources have rarely been much above that of hired 
laborers in other industries. Before the war, incom2s were perhaps equal to 


” J. D. Black, “Agriculture Now?” Journal of Farm Economics, April, 1927, pp. 
151-61; also, Agricultural Reform in the United States, pp. 29-39; E. G. Nourse, Re- 
cent Economic Changes in the United States, Vol. TI, chap. viii; F. C. Mills, Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, Suppl., March, 1928, p. 64; The Agricultural Sit- 
uation (U.S. Dept. of Agric, March, 1927), p. 23, and ibid. (June, 1927), p. 21. 
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those of the best paid class of skilled labor, but since 1920 they have averaged 
fully $200 Jess than the annual earnings of wage earners outside of agriculture.?? 


It is likely, however, that farm inccmes will continue to “rise slowly, | 
due to lower costs” of production in agriculture.” But not all farm- ' 


ers will share in this improvement. In the opinion of E. G. Nourse: 


What is actually happening is the slow adjustment of our farming to dras- 
tically changed conditions, a process in which the efficiency of agriculture bids 


~ 


fair to be sharply advanced, and the prosperity of those who can measure up ' 


to the larger needs of this new technique should be proportionately raised. The 


better farmers, who have adopted the modern methods, are in a large number 
of cases already enjoying this prosperity. For those, however, who are Jess 


adaptable to the new situation, and in excess of numerical requirements, there 


is the serious problem of writing off their losses, effecting g shift in residence, 


and fitting into new lines of employment.** 


. It is the general opinion that the average standard of living of 


farmers is lower than that of urban people, and much inferior to that ` 
of the middle and upper urbæħ classes. But recent studies, in which > 


comparisons were limited to the same region, have shown that the 


differences are less than is usually thought. One study concludes : 


. that “in spite of the apparent high everage incomes of the city popu- 
lation, farmers (in the area studied) are really better off as to both 


incomes and standards of living than the lower two-thirds of the e 


urban population.”** Another investigation shows that in one state 
“the automobile finds a less widespread use among city families than 
among farm families.””> The standards of living of farm people are 
considerably higher now than they were in 1910—14; and it is usu- 
ally stated that they are higher than they have ever been except dur- 
ing the World War period.” J. D. Black has predicted that “the 
scale of living of farm families will rise somewhat faster than farm 
incomes, due to reduced number of persons on farm.””” There is 

1 N. L. Sims, Elements of Rural Sociology, pp. 477-78. 

"TD Black, Agricultural Reform in the United States, pp. 38-39. 

"DEG Nourse, chap. viii in Recent Economic Changes in the United States (Presi- 


dent’s Committee, 1929), II, 599. See also Nourse, “Some Economic and Social Ac- 
companiments of the Mechanization of Agriculture,” op. cit. 


aCC Zimmerman, Incomes and Expenditures of Minnesota Farm and City Fam- ` 


ilies, 1927-28, U. of Minn. Agric. Exper. Sta, Bull. 255 (Jan., 1929), P. 39. 


25 Wilson Gee and W. H. Staufier, Rural and Urban Living Standards in Virginia, . 


Institute Mono. 6 (U. of Va., 1929), p. 130. ` 
"ID Black, Agricultural Reform in the United States, p. 11. 
” Ibid., p.39. 
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warrant for believing that differences in the standards of living, to- 
gether with many other differentials between the masses of rural and 
urban people, are constantly decreasing.” 


VI. SOCIALIZATION 


With the passing of agricultural self-sufficiency there has also 
been a breaking-down of rural isolation. The number of social con- 
tacts experienced by the agrarian population have been vastly multi- 
plied by a spectacular series of mechanical and social inventions, 
and the growth of population. Railroads, beginning with thirty-two 
miles in 1830, now operate a quarter of a million miles of track.” In 
1920 nearly one-third of all farms had automobiles. In Virginia, in 
1928-20, “43 per cent of the farm families of the poor group operate 
automobiles, while 78 per cent of the farmers in the intermediate 
group and roo per cent of those in the prosperous group are able to 
enjoy the satisfaction of this means of transportation.”*° Between 
1904 and 1927 the percentage of surfaced roads rose from 7.1 to 
19.5. In 1920 more than one farm in three had a telephone.” 
Rural free mail delivery routes have increasec. within twenty-three 
years from two to sixty-seven per ten thousand farms.** An estimate 
made four years ago showed that nearly 16 per cent of farm families 
owned a radio.** In 1870 there were very few rural schools; in 1920 
about 88 per cent of the total rural population five to seventeen 
years of age were attending school 7" The fourteenth census showed 
a decline of rural illiteracy from Io.1 to 7.7 per cent in ten years." 
Population density increased from six to almost thirty-six per square 
mile between 1800 and 1920.”" “There is a fairly close correlation 

" Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., chap. xxvii. 

2 Statis. Abstr., U.S. (1921), D. 376; ibid. (1929), P. 393- 

"TT Gee and Stauffer, op. cit., p. 126; Statis. Abstr., U.S. (1929), p. 639. 

"A P. Anderson, Rural Highway Mileage, etc., ro21-22, U.S. Dept. of Agric. Bull. 
1279, D. 213 Statis. Abstr., U.S. (1926), p. 361; ibid. (1929), p. 376. 

aC, C. Taylor, Rural Sociology, pp. 20, 146, 194; Statis. Abstr., U.S. (1629), p. 
639. 

Taylor, op. cit, p. 143; Statis. Abstr. (1926), p. 342; USDA Yearbook (1926), 
p. 1235. 

*417.S.D.A. Yearbook (1926), pp. 56, 524. 

Abstract of Census (1920), p. 426. 

* “Population,” Fourteenth Census U.S. (1920), II, 1233. 

T Statis. Abstr., U.S. (1929), PD. Io. 
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between the number of villages and the population density.” Also, 
the number of towns and cities with twenty-ñve hundred or more 
inhabitants doubled from 1890 to 1920.® - 


VII. EXPANSION AND CENTRALIZATION 


The development of improved communication and transportation 
has brought important changes in rural life. With new contacts 
have come new ideas and new interests. Farm people are ceasing to 
be homogeneous local groups and are forming voluntary special- 
interest groups including like-minded people from the same and 
other neighborhoods. In the opinion of two investigators: “This 
transfer from locality groups to interest or intentional groups .... 
is the key to an understanding of rural organization movements of 
the present time:’’*° The result is the substitution of larger social 
areas for the old rural neighborhoods. The one-room school district 
is giving way to the expanded consolidated school district. It has 
been estimated that there were over twelve thousand consolidated 
rural schools in 1923, and the number is constantly growing.** Vil- 
lages and towns are more and more becoming the centers of organi- 
zation for many of the interests and institutions of farm people, in- 
cluding churches, hospitals, schools, moving-picture shows, and fra- 
ternal orders. As the number of people served is multiplied, the effi- 
ciency of rural institutions is improved. Because of automobiles and 
paved roads, farmers now drive by the crossroads and lesser village 
stores, and trade in the larger villages and towns. The demise of in- 
numerable small villages and the growth of many others have re- 
sulted. Thus, “one-tenth of all places that were incorporated in 1900 
lost population during the next twenty years, while 47.3 per cent 
grew.” A study in New York indicates clear differences in the 
types of services rendered bv villages and towns, according to their 

" Sims, op. cit., p. 590. 

” Abstract of Census, U.S. (15203, D. 74. 

“7. H. Kolb arid A. F. Wieden, Specia! Interest Groups in Rural Society, Univ. 
of Wis. Agric. Exper. Sta. Res. Bull. 84 (1927), p. 3; Sanderson and Thompson, The 
Social Areas of Otsego County, Cornell Univ. Bull. 422; Morgan,and Howells, Rural 
Population Groups, Univ. of Mo. Res. Bull. 74. 


* Sims, op. cit., p. 303; J. F. Abel, A Study of 260 School Consolidations, Dept. of 
Interior, Bur. of Educ., Bull. 32 (1924); E. P. Cubberley, Rural Life and Education. 


“Sims, of. cit., p. 592. 
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size; but all villages are found to be “important centers of commu- 
nication.”** One rural economist foresees that farm homes will clus- 
ter around the fringe of towns and along paved nighways, forming 
extended village streets across rural America.“ ©. J. Galpin would 
like this trend to secure for the farmer “a single consolidated taxing 
community area large enough to support all the modern institutions 
and facilities he requires.”’** An undoubted outcome is a decrease of 
rural provincialism, and the rise of a more cosmopolitan attitude 
among the farming people.‘ 


VIII. DEPOPULATION 


The farm population of the United States today is nearly four 
million less than it was twenty years ago. Country people have been 
migrating to the towns and cities for many decades. But since the 
World War, with its aftermath of agricultural depression, the move- 
ment has been much heavier. In the last sight years there has been a 
net average annual shift to the cities of nearly eight hundred thou- - 
sand persons. The peak years were 1922 and 1926. The trend is 
now declining.“ The causes of this phenomenon are both economic 
and social. The fertility of the agricultural population is much 
higher than that of the urban population. In 1920, for example, 
there were 1,205 children under fifteen years old for each 1,000 rural 
people between twenty and forty-four years of age; whereas there 
were only 648 children for each 1,000 urban people of the same 
ages.*® The higher rural birth-rate, the removal of many industries 
from farms to towns, the use of farm machinerv, and the inelastic 
demand for farm products as contrasted to the elastic demand for 
urban goods—these factors have created a surplus farm population 
and drained it to the towns and cities where it cculd be more profit- 

“B. L. Melvin, Village Service Agencies, New York, roz5, Cornell Univ. Agric. 
Exper. Sta. Bull. 493 (1929). 

H“ Nourse, “Some Economic and Social Accompaniments of the Mechanization of 
Agriculture,” op. cit., pp. 122-23. 

“C.J. Galpin, U.S.D.A. Yearbook (1939), p. 4€9. 

“7, M. Williams, The Expansion of Rural Life. 


“US.D.A. Yearbook (1930), pp. 27, 1011; C. J. Galpin, “The Trend of Farm 
Population,” Rural America, June, 1930, pp. 5-6. 
“J.D. Black, Agricultural Reform, etc., p. 36. 
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ably employed. The luxuries, amusements, and general prestige of 
the cities have also served as attractions for country people. It fol- 
lows that the absolute decrease of the farm population has been 
much less than the relative decrease. A population 95 per cent rural 
in 1820 remained 56 per cent rural in 1920, when towns of eight 
thousand population are taken as the dividing line. More accu- 
rately, one person irí every three lived on farms in 1910, whereas 
today farms claim hardly more than one person in five; and it has 
been predicted that by 1940 15 per cent or less of our population will 
remain on farms.® “Farm population will continue to decline, but 
at a slackening rate.’ 


IX. SELECTION 


It is often declared that the farm people who migrate to tine towns 
represent a group innately superior to those remaining on the farms. 
‘This has perhaps been trugin a few localities. But as a general rule 
it is unproved. Only two principles of urban selectivity have been 
clearly made out: The cities attract from the country districts a dis- 
proportionately large percentage of the young and of females.” It is 
also likely that the young people with the greatest amount of aca- 
demic education leave the farms. 


xX. URBAN RURALIZATION 


A significant effect of the movement of rural people to the cities is 
the introduction of rural attitudes and the creation of rural culture 
areas in the urban environment. Cultural conflicts grow up which 
slow down the processes of urbanization. But rural migrants gradu- 
ally become accommodated to urban mores. More study is needed 
in this field. 


°US.D.A. Yearbook (1926), p. 1235; Farm Population of the United States 
(1920), Census Mon. VI, p. 53. 

” U S.D.A. Yearbook (1930), p. 1011; J. D. Black, Agricultural Reform, etc., pp. 
481-82. 

"TD Black, Agricultural Reform, etz., pp. 38-39; U.S.D.A. Yearbook (1930), p. 
27; T. N. Carver, “The Vanishing Farmer,” World's Work, Sept., 1928, pp. 505 ff. 

" Hornell Hart, Selective Migration, “Univ. of Iowa Studie$,” LIT (1921), 33-34; 
P. K. Whelpton, “Population of the United States, 1925-1975,” American Journal of 
Sociology, Sept., 1928, p. 265; Farm Population of the United States (1920), Census 
Mon., p. 235; Statis. Abstr, U.S. (1922), p. 13; Sorokin and Zimmerman, ob cii., 
Part V; C. C. Zimmerman and L. Smith, “Migration to Towns and Cities,” American 
Journal of Sociology, July, 1930, pp. 41 ff. 
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XI. URBAN DECENTRALIZATION 


Much has lately been said and written about a tendency for man- 
ufactures to move from cities to towns and villages. “It is apparent 
from the census of manufactures over the last few years that a drift 
away from the highly industrialized centers in the Northeast and 
toward the smaller towns and villages in the central, southern, and 
western states has been under way "777 Many factory workers will 
accordingly live on small farms radiating for several miles along 
highways; and many farm laborers at one season will be factory 
laborers at another.** So will occur a mingling of a certain propor- 
tion of farm and factory workers which is likely to identify and: 
unite them to a considerable extent. Evidently such a development 
will do much to remove distinctions between agriculture and urban 
industry. 


XII. URBANIZATION 


The chief trend in American rural life is certainly urbanization, 
or the tendency for the rural to become like the urban. This has 
been forcefully illustrated by nearly all of the trends so far men- 
tioned, e.g., commercialization, mechanization, socialization, organ- 
ization, specialization, standards of living, expansion, depopulation, 
and urban decentralization. The same thing has appeared in the 
rapid adoption by farming people of urban invenzions, such as rail- 
roads, automobiles, telephones, radios, and public schools. Perhaps 
a still more intimate index of urbanization is change in the mores of 
the rural family, as reflected by birth-rates and divorce statistics. 
According to L. J. Dublin, “our crude birth-rate . . . . has de- 
clined over 30 per cent in the last thirty vears "7 In 1908—13 the 
birth-rate for the United States was 24.8; in 1927 it was only 20.4." 
It is well known that this decline has occurred primarily in cities. 
Standardized figures for tg00-1910 show an urban birth-rate of 


5 E. G. Nourse, in Recent Economic Changes, etc., pp. 390-91. 

“t Nourse, “Some Economic and Social Accompaniments oi the Mechanization of 
Agriculture,” op. cit., pp. 122-26; J. D. Bleck, Agricultural Reform, etc., pp. 38-39; 
C. J. Galpin, U.S.D.A. Yearbook (1930), pp. 406~—7; Carver, lov. cit. 

" Quoted in Davis, Barnes, and Others, Readings in Sociology, p. 433. _ 


“W, S, Thompson, “Population,” American Journal of Sociology, May, 1929, pp. 
960 ff. 
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- 25.2, and a rural birth-rate of 30.4." Between roro and 1920 the 
number of children under five years old per 1,000 women of child- 
bearing age in rural districts decreased from 603 to 581." In gen- 
eral, “urbanization of the rural world has been followed by a de- 
crease of the birth-rate in the country population.” S 

The average number of divorces per 100,009 population in city 
counties increased from 34 in 1370 to 72 In 1900; and in other coun- 
ties increased from 31 to 68 in the same period.” Again, the number 
of divorced persons per 100,000 population fifteen years and over in 
„urban areas climbed from 611 in 1910 to 837 in ae and in rural 
- areas the figures rose from 481 in 1910 to 549 in 1920." ! 

Even suicide rates have run parallel courses in city and country. 
In 1914 the urban rate was 19.5, and the rural rate was 12.8; in 
1920 the urban rate dropped to 12.0, and the rural rate to 8.5; in 
1923 the tee SE wentsupward again to 14.2, and the rural rate 
followed to 9.3. 

The way in which fashions of dress, ideas, religion, and so on be- 
gin in cities and spread to the rural population is seen on every hand. 


XIL. SUBORDINATION 


A special aspect and result of urbanization is rural subordination. 
The farming group has lost power and prestige relatively to the 
urban group. It has been seen that the farm population, which once 
made up the great bulk of the American nation, is now only about - 
one-fourth as large as the non-farm population. As late as 1850 agri- 
cultural wealth was to urban wealth as 5 to 4; but in 1922 urban | 
wealth was to agricultural wealth as 4 to 1.° In the opinion of Wil- 
liam E. Dodd, Bryan led and lost the last great farmers’ political 
fight. “The present vast industrial privilege is the result of a hun- 

“7, M. Gillette, “A Study in Social Dynamics,” Quarterly Publications of the 
American Statistical Association, N.S., XV, No. 116, 356-63. 

"HG Duncan, Race and Population Problems, p. 322. 

” Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., pp. 620, 623. 

H Bureau of Census, Marriage and Divorce, 1867-1906, Part I (1909), p. 18. 

“ Statis, Abstr., U.S. (1926), D. 42; Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., p. 623. 

" Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., D. 173. 

= National Industrial Conference Board, oP. cit., p. 54. 
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dred years of business men in politics.”™* In the Congress of 1919 
were 18 farmers, whereas proportional representation would have 
required 165.°° Industrial tariffs, taxes bearing more heavily on 
rural than on urban wealth, and highly organized urban business, as 
contrasted to disorganized agriculture, testify to the economic ex- 
ploitation of the farm population by the urban groups.” 

The whole of the present paper has shown the city as leader, the 
farm as follower.” As already pointed out, however, there has been 
an Increase in agricultural, political, and economic organization, 
which suggests that the agricultural class is beginning to protect its 
interests more effectually. A militant agricultural class is being 
added to the two great economic classes of the cities—capitalists 
and laborers. Aithough the farm group is no langer the dominant 
element in our nation, on the whole it now appears to be slowly gain- 
ing rather than declining in welfare and status. The most competent 
opinion is contrary to the idea that Oe American farmer is on the 
way to becoming either a landless proletarian or a peasant.” 


A 


XIV. SUMMARY 


To help gain an idea of the total or resultant direction of rural 
change, but without emphasizing the prophetic value of the fore- 
casts (!), we shall now venture to combine and project a short dis- 
tance—say fifty years—into the future the several complex trends 
which have been found in rural life. 

Apparently: 

A majority of the present farmers and their descendants, by 
severe competition, will be gradually forced out of the ownership of 
farm land. Most of them will move into the towns and cities; the 


“W. E. Dodd, “Shall Our Farmers Become Peasants?” Century, May, 1928, pp. 
30-44. i 

C, S. Barrett, The Mission, History and Times of the Farmers’ Union, p. 45 
(quoted by Sims, op. cit., p. 437). 

“ Sims, op. cit., chap. xviii; Sorokin and Zimmerman, oP. cit., pp. 83-95. 

“Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., chap. xvii. 

 Thid., p. 90. e 

© Nourse, “Recent Economic Changes in the United States, of. cit., p. 595; J. D. 
Black, Agricultural Reform in the United States, p. 39; T. D. Campbell, chap. viii in 
Beard, Toward Civilisation, esp. pp. 174-75; Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., pp. 
69, 611 ff. 
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rest will be reduced to directed tenants and farm laborers, who will 
become increasingly identified with urban laborers in (part-time 
factory) employment, organization, wages, and manner of living. 

The relatively small and selected group of surviving farmer-pro- 
prietors, compared with the mass of farmers in the past, will be the 
operators of larger-sized business units, of more machinery and 
mechanical power, of greater capital investments, and of increased 
numbers of laborers.” They will be more skilful financiers, organ- 
ized into specialized subgroups, each a rather efficient guardian of 
its vocational interests. These farmer entrepreneurs, occasionally 
heads of agricultural corporations, will have higher incomes and 
greater wealth; will occupy more pretentious homes on highways 
convenient to towns; will have smaller and less stable families; and 
will be members of various special-interest social groups drawn 
from larger areas and centering chiefly in the towns. Pleasure-seek- 
ing and attention to dress 42nd manners will increase among them. 
Because of a variety of cultural stimulations and higher education, . 
such farm people will have widened interests and a more progressive 
and scientific outlook. They will be relatively heterogeneous in agri- 
cultural enterprise and in personality. Their children will pass more ` 
readily into the upper urban professions and occupations. In a 
word, the farmer-proprietor class will approach in type and culture 
the business and professional groups of the towns and smaller cities. 
But the identity will never become complete. The agriculturists will 
always retain some differences in personal traits and manners of life, 
traceable to the special requirements of their vocation.” 


Nourse, in both works cited. 


™ Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., pp. 624 ff. 
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AMERICAN STATES 
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ABSTRACT 


In proportion to population at their birth, New England produced about twice as 
many leaders of a score of types as did the middle Atlantic or north central states, 
about six times as many as the south Atlantic states, and about ten times as many as 
the south central states. The North surpassed the South in practically every item 
studied, and there is a steady decline southward in average rank. Within each of the 
geographic regions there is, with few exceptions, a progressive southward decline. The 
similar rank of any state in its yield of numerous types of leaders and in various other 
criteria of merit warrants the generalization that a region which excels in producing 
important types of leaders also excels in producing other sorts of leaders, and in other 
significant evidences of merit. There has been a progressive decline since about 1860 
in the pre-eminence of New England in the production of notables in proportion to 
population and a lesser decline of New York an@ other sezboard states. There has 
been a relative increase in the north central states and, to a lesser degree, in the west- 
ern states. Within the north central states, and in several otker groups of states, there 
has been systematic change in productivity, decade to decads. These changes suggest 
that the relative yield of leaders often depends largely on the social and population 
conditions in the area. 


PRODUCTIVITY OF THE STATES IN LEADERS 


Table I gives for the states and groups of states the number of 
persons born therein belonging to certain types of notables. The 
types considered are: (a) the one thousand scientists starred in 
1903 by the vote of their fellow-scientists, in Cattell’s American 
Men of Science; (b), (c), (d), the scientists starred in 1909, 1921, 
and 1927; (e) two hundred and fifty members of the National 
Academy of Sciences; (f) nine thousand scientists sketched in the 
1921 edition of American Men of Science, but not starred; (g) 
twenty-four thousand persons sketched in the 1922—23 edition of 
Who’s Who in America. a 

Table II gives for the states and groups of states their produc- 
tivity, in proportion to population, in respect to each of the types 
of notables listed in Table I. For each group, the population used in 
obtaining the productivity was that recorded by the Federal Census 
nearest the birth date of the major share of zhe members of the 
group. For example, for the one thousand scienzists starred in 1903, ' 
the median date of birth was approximately 1860. The median 
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TABLE I 


A 


NUMBER OF SCIENTISTS AND ‘“Wuo’s WHO” NOTABLES Born IN EACH STATE | 


Ofthe | ofthe | Cfthe | Of the a i i OF poan prio 

er 244, 302 250 Merabers Starre Persons 

as | Sea | pimal | mareg | ET | soci | SE 
1903 ` Science* Kee Who, 1922 

New England....| 241 40 49 36 63 1,244 | 4,049 
oe er ee 29 6 6 I 6 Let 544 

aMmp...... I5 2 4 3 4 III 3 
Vermont...... 18 3 4 2 5 108 SH 
Massachusetts.| 134 27 26 22 3I 676 | 2,030 
Rhode Island.. 5 4 o I I 67 210 
Connecticut...| 40 6 9 7 16 181 608 
Middle Atlantic..| 277 54 55 51 57 1,785 | 4,784 
New York..... 183 36 38 29 37 965 | 3,347 
New Jersey.... 28 4 3 4 5 181 549 
Pennsylvania. ` 66 LA 18 18 15 619 | 1,888 
South Atlantic... 58 I7 22 20 Lo 598 | 2,130 
Delaware ..... 2 Oe 2 o o 13 2 
Maryland..... 26 2 9 4 7 172 477 

District of Co- 

lumbia...... 3 I I 2 o 46 197 
Virginia....... 13 7 4 4 2 156 321 
West Virginia.. I 2 2 2 I 37 148 
North Carolina 5 o 2 4 o 80 352 
South Carolina 5 3 I 2 o 52 232 
Georgia..... 3: I I 2 x 39 285 
Florida....... o I o o o 3 45 

South Central... 2I 9 II 8 8 325 | 1,724 
Kentucky..... 8 2 3 2 3 QI 468 
Tennessee..... 6 2 2 2 o 63 357 
Alabama...... 2 2 2 o I 37 264 
Mississippi... . d I I I z 22 186 
Louisiana. .... I o I o E 22 154 
‘Texas......... 3 2 I $ 2 53 202 
Oklahoma..... o o I o o A A 
Arkansas...... o o o 2 o 33 89 

East North Cen- 

ée EES 207 78 89 60 65 2,009 | 5,127 
ORIG Ze ëng 75 23 3 14 2I 623 | 1,774 
Indiana....... 28 13 I4 4 6 352 784 
Michigan..... 27 17 7 6 tI 268 643 
Wisconsin..... 35 Lt IO LA 10 245 610 
JUinois........ 42 T4 a 22 17 52I | 1,316 

West North Cen- 

Lä EE 47 20 £5 38 I7 907 1,840 
Minnesota 4 5 7 7 a 134 246 
Jowa......... 20 9 18 9 7 284 650 
Missouri...... 14 5 10 II 4 203 608 


* About one-tenth of the rgo3 and 1927 groups and the National Academy members were foreign born. 


~ 
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TABLE I—Continued 


i Of the Of the 
Ofthe | Oftke | Ofthe | Ofthe | "ag | P%%°° | 24,000 


7209 2 o2 250 Members Vie Persons 
ce: Starred Starred Starred Net Sees Sketched 
7003 in igo) | Inzest | in r927 oe {921 SEH Wë 

West North Cen- 

tral—Con. 
North Dakota. o o `o I o 9 8 
South Dakota. o o I 2 o 29 19 
Nebraska..... 2 I 3 3 I 86 108 
Kansas....... 7 o 6 5 3 162 177 
Mountain....... 3 o I 7 T III 199 
Montana...... o o I I o 13 
Wyoming..... o o o 2 o 7 6 
Colorado. ..... 3 c o Í 1 32 47 
New Mexico.. o c o o o A 8 
Arizona....... o c o o o I 8 
bt GER o o o 3 o 49 70 
Nevada....... o o o o o A 20 
Idaho......... o o o o o 6 7 
Li 

EE 12 5 I0 3 8 164 370 
Washington.. I o o o o 21 I5 
Oregon... .... o I o I o 25 55 
California..... II 4 Io 2 8 118 300 
Canada......... 34 o. Lo 7 g 514 


birth date of the two hundred and fifty starred in 1927 was, how- 
ever, close to 1890. 

The figures in Table II indicate the states’ productivity in each 
type of notables in proportion to population. In order to facilitate 
comparisons between the productivity in respect to each of the sev- 
eral types of notables, the groups are reduced to equivalent size, 
one thousand each. For example, although only two hundred and 
fifty scientists were starred in 1927, the productivity of any state in 
respect to this group can be compared directly with its productivity 
in respect to the one thousand men starred in 1903, since the pro- 
ductivity of the two hundred and fifty starred in 1927 has been mul- 
tiplied by four. Similarly, the productivity in respect to the twenty- 
four thousand persons sketched in Wko’s Who in America has been 
reduced by dividing by twenty-four so that it is comparable with 
the group of one thousand starred scientists. 

The supremacy of New England in the production of the emi- 


4 
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mm 


, TABLE II t 


NUMBER BORN, PER MILLION POPULATION, OF SCIENTISTS 
| AND “WHo’s Wao” NOTABLES 


H 


H 


Of the ooo §6| Members 
Scientists [Scientists Scientists |. Hr Who's Approxi- 
000 | |" Starred | Starred | Starred Scientists | National) Who | mate 


Scientists Not |Academy 
ir in in Notables | Rank of 
ee 1909 X4 | 1921X3 | 1927 X4 reins a Xı/24 | State! 
1360 S 1870 1880 1890 1870. 1868 1870 | Region 


D a aa a E aaa Legende eegene beem T tote eer arenes 


New England...) 77.1] 55.0] 37.3 | 30.6] 41.0] 753.4] 49.0 I 
Maine........| April 38.2] 27.6 6.o | 23.0 | 38.0] 35.9 y. 
New Hamp- l ' 

shire....... 46.0.) 37.7 34.0 | 32.0] 35.0] 49.6] 44.2 D 
Vermont.. 57.1.1 36.3] 36.c¢} 24.0 | 36.0 |: 62.4] 40.5 4: 
Massachusetts! 108.8: 74.21 | 43-51 39.0] Stol 91.0 | 57.4 r! 
Rhode Island... 28.6: 73.7 o Ir.o | 34.0] 18.4] 41.3 LAT 
Connecticut...| 86.9 | 44.7 | 49.2]. 31.0 | 37.0 | 142.0 | 47.1 2 | 

S ; D 

Middle Atlantic.| 37.0 | 24.5 | 15.8] 15.9 | 20.0] 28.0) 22.6 2! 
New York.. 47.2 32.81] 21.5 | 18.7 | 24.0] 35.0) 31.4 8, 
New Jersey...| Aal 17.6 8.4] ol 21.0 | 25.3] 24.7 12 
Pennsylvania... 22.7 | 15.9] 12.6] 13.0) 19.0 4.7 | 12.7 ER 

South Atlantic..| 10.8} 11.6 8.0 9.0 | II.0 6.8} 15.2 o. 
Delaware..... 17.8] o 40.1 o 10.0 o 27.3 24 ' 
Maryland..... 37.8, r0o.2| 28.8} 15.0] 24.0} 36.0] 25.6 17, 
District of Co- ! , l 

lumbia..... 39.9 | 30.3} 17. | 34.0] 39.0] o 62.1 Sa, 
Virginia. ..... 8.8 | 22.8} 6.3 9.7 | 14.0 5.6] 10.9 27 
West Virginia./....... | 48.1 9.6 | 10.5 9.0 3.0 | 15.8 29 ` 
North Carolina| s.o} o 4.2 9.9 8.0 o 13.6 35° 
. South Carolina} 7.44 17.0]! ae 7.6 8.0 o ECH: 28 | 
Georgia..... 2.84 3.3 2.0) 4.3 3.5 2.01 10.0 EI? 
Florida....... o | 21.4 o o 1.8 o Lo. t 36 | 

South Central...| 3.6] 5.6 3.6 2.9 5.6 SEI ERR 8 
Kentucky..... 6.9 6.05} 5.4 4.3 TOT ITO TAG? 32 | 
Tennessee... . 5.4 6.3 3.9 4.5 | 5.4 o 11.9 33 
Alabama..... 2.1 8.0 4.8 o 4.4 4.0 | r.o 37 
er 1.3 4.8 2.9 3.2 3.0 4.8 9/3 39 

- Louisiana.. L.A o 3.0 o. 3.3 5.6 8.8 40 . 
Texas........ 4.9 9.7 1.8 1.8 7.5 9.6 | 10.2 34 ` 
‘Oklahoma o o ? o og G: k Er 49 
Arkansas..... o o o 7I] "A o 7.6 48 

East North Cen- 

tals eg wn 30.0] 33.7 | 24.5 | 17.5 | 24.4] 32.0 | 23.4 4 
Ohio... .... 0. 32.1 | 34.5 | 33.0] 15.3] 25.6 | 34.0] 27.8 Ir 
Iridiana...,.. 20.7 | 20. 21.3 7.3 | 23.2 | 23.5 | 200| 20 
Michigan.....| 36.0 | 57.4] 14.0] 11.5 | 24. 46.8 | 23.5 LO ' 
Wisconsin....| 45.1 | 41.6 | 23.3 | 32.8] 26. 43.6 | 24.2 9 | 
Tllinois....... 24.5 | 22.0] 22.0] 23.9] 23.5 | 32.0] 212.6 19 

West North Cen- i | 

ECH 21.8 | 20.6] 21.6 | 17.0] 26 22.0 | 19.8 5 
Minnesota. . 23.2 | 45.4] 28.8 | 21.3 | 33.4] 24.8] 25.5 18 
LOW. ue äus 29.6} 30.1 | 33.3] 4.1] 2 30.0 | 22.6 ES 
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' TABLE Il —Contismed 





Members Who’ S 


Of the Scientists ‘Scientists [Scientists Scientists National 
No 


Scientists Starred | Starred | Starred 


Approxi- 
mate 
Academy Notables Rank of 


Starred 1 ae i Ze s SCH Starred | Science ifa State, 
| in toag; SE SC eer SC , 36 SEN Region 
West North Cen- ` 
tral—Con. , 

Missouri...... II.8 | 12.6] rs.0[ 16.4 | 13 ‘40.4 | 24.7 25 
North Dakota." o o o 21.0 | 400 o 9.2 4I 
South Dakota.| o o 30.0 | 23.0 | 230 o 8.2 30 
Nebraska. .... 69.3 | 32.5 | 20.0] 11.3 | 77 8.8 | 36.6 3 
Kansas....... 65.3 o Oo 14.0] 50 50.8 | 20.4 5 
Mountain,...... 17.0 o 2.4 | 22.0] 40 I.2 | 26.3 6 
Montana. o o 21.0] 20.7 | 42 o 23.8 32I 
Wyoming..... o o o 130.0 | 86 o 27.4 40 
Colorado..... 87.2 o “o 9.7 9 80.0 | 47.6 2I 
New Mexico. o o o o 4.8 o “327 46 

Arizona...... oO o o o LI o 34.7 45 . 
Ptah anc sivas o o.-j|'o 57.0 | 60 o 3.9 47 
Nevada.,.... o o o o 10.5 o 9.8 39 
Idaho........ o o o o pl 44 o 19.6 46 
Pane. oss yeas 27.0 | 29.6] 247.0 6.6] 27 56.0 | 22.8 4 
Washington. 86.2 o o 00.0} 98 o 26.0 22 
Oregon. ...... O TF 43-O'[e-ceae- 12.6 | 30 o 25.4 26 
California.....| 28.9 | 28.5 | 34.8 6.5 |. 23.5 | 67.8 | 22.5 16 


Canada......... 28.7 eee E Sales eerie 6.6) 20,8 E eer ) 


ment persons dealt with in Tables I and II is conspicuous. New Eng- 
land holds a similar rank in respéct to each of the groups of notables, 
which reduces to a negligible quantity the prospect that it is a mat- 
ter of chance. Furthermore, it increases in a significant way with 
higher requirements for inclusion among the several groups of emi- 
nent people. New England stands highest in regard to the highly 
selected National Academy of Sciences group, less high in respect of 
the starred scientists, and least high as to the least selected non- 
starred scientists. Conversely, the standing of the South is least 
poor in respect to the unstarred group and poorest in respect to the 
National Academy group. Likewisé, in persons sketched in Who’s 
Who in America, the South is not so far behind New England as in | 
scientists because Who’s Who undertakes to sketch the most emi- 
nent persons in each state. 

Variation among the individual states - is, of course, EZ greater 
than among the groups of states. No other populous state closely 
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approaches Massachusetts’ productivity in proportion. to popula- 
tion of any of the groups except the members of the National Acad- 
emy and the men starred in 1g21, in which groups Connecticut 
leads. New York excelled Pennsylvania conspicuously in regard to 
each type of notable, producing six times as many members of the 
National Academy, in proportion to population, and about twice as 
many starred scientists and persons sketched in Who’s Who in 
America. 8 | 

Populous states which have done conspicuously poorly in the 
production of starred scientists include Arkansas (2), Oklahoma 
(1), Louisiana (2), Mississippi (4), and Georgia (7). 

In the south Atlantic states, the farther south the state, the lower 
it stands in productivity, in proportion to population, almost with- 
out exception. In the east south central states, the decline south- 
ward is regular on the average, but in the west south central states 
the lowest states are Arkansas and Oklahoma. Among the east 
north central states Wisconsin leads, followed by Michigan. Of the 
three more southern states, Ohio stands highest and Indiana lowest. 

Of the states just west of the Mississippi River, the most northern 
(Minnesota) excelled in respect to four groups, Iowa in three 
groups, and Missouri in one. Of the western states of the west 
north central group, North and South Dakota, with very small pop- 
ulations before 1880, each led in respect to one group and were sec- 
ond in regard to another. Nebraska led in four groups and Kansas 
in two. ? 

Among the mountain states, the southern tier (Arizona and New 
Mexico) rank lowest, while Montana and Wyoming led in respect 
to three groups. Colorado, however, led in respect to three groups, 
and Utah was second in two groups. 

Among the three Pacific states, Washington led in the production 
in proportion to population of three groups of notables, Oregon of 
one, and ranked second in respect to two groups, while California 
led in two and ranked lowest in respect to four groups. . 

Returning now to the northeastern states: The northern tier 
(Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont) surpassed the southern tier of 

New England (Connecticut and Rhode Island) in respect to four 
groups of notables studied in Table II and is surpassed by the 
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southern tier only in one group. But Massachusetts, in the middle, 
excels, as already remarked. Of the middle Atlantic states, New 
York leads in all groups, New Jersey is second in five groups, and 
Pennsylvania is second in two. 

Hence, in summary of this phase, it is apparent that there is a 
general decline in productivity southward of the six groups of sci- 
entists and the Wio: Wko notables here considered. Among the 
regions of the eastern half of the United States, there is no excep- 
tion, New England, the leader, being farthest north on the average, 
and the south central, the lowest, the farthest south. Even the 
mountain and Pacific states have approximately the productivity 
which their average latitude implies, as compared with the produc- 
tivity of the seven groups of states in the eastern half of the nation. 
The fact that within each of the nine groups of states there is also, 
with few exceptions, a steady decline in productivity southward 
among the states lends much support to the generalization: 


PROGRESSIVE CHANGE IN PRODUCTIVITY OF 
STATES AND REGIONS 


The sharp decline in productivity of starred scientists between 
about 1860 and 1890 shown by Table II is chiefly due to the dou- 
bling of the nation’s population between 1860 and 1890 while the 
number of starred scientists was held at one thousand, by the im- 
posing of higher standards. In New England, however, the percent- 
age of decline was two and one-half times the percentage of popula- 
tion increase, and in the middle Atlantic states it was nearly double 
the increase. On the other hand, in the east north central states the 
percentage of decline was slightly less than the percentage of pop- 
ulation increase, and in the west north central states it was only one- 
seventh of the population increase. 

In other words, between 1860 and 1890 there was a large relative 
decline in the productivity in starred scientists of the most produc- 
tive region, New England, and almost as great a decline in the mid- 
dle Atlantic states. On the other hand, the north central and the 
southern states had a relative increase, although small in numbers 
except in the west north central states. 

Similar declines in the productivity in certain other sorts of nota- 
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bles are indicated by various data for numerous northeastern states 
(Tables III-V), and by a comparison of the relative numbers of 
persons sketched in Who’s Who in America in an early and the last 
edition. Such declines suggest that the more productive stocks there 
were being diluted. 

The changes in productivity of the individual states are indicated 
in Table II also, but for many states the fewness of starred men in- 
troduces a large element of uncertainty, except when the produc- 
tivity varies systematically from decade to decade. Examples of a 
steady decline are: In New Hampshire, the productivity per million 
declined from 46 to 38 to 35 to 32; for Massachusetts the round 
figures were 100, 74, 44, 39; for New York they were 47, 33, 21,19; 
for Kentucky 7, 6, 5,4; for Nebraska 69, 33, 20, rr. States which 
showed an almost steady decline in productivity in proportion to 
population include Connecticut. New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Nearly all of the north central states showed an increase in produc- 
tivity after 1860, followed by a decline, except in Missouri, Ilinois, 
and Wisconsin, in which states productivity has increased lately. 
The decline between 1880 and 1800 was especially sharp in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Iowa. In Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Minnesota the 
maximum productivity was in respect to the 1870 group of starred . 
scientists, but in Michigan and Minnesota there was a sharp de- 
cline in productivity in respect to the 1880 group, which decline has 
continued. : 


DATA AS TO THE BIRTHPLACE OF NON-SCIENTIFIC NOTABLES 


In order to test the assertion that regions which have yielded few 
scientists have made up by yielding notables of other types, the data 
summarized in Tables III, IV, and V have been gathered. ‘Table ITI 
concerns five types of artists (painters, sculptors, musicians, archi- 
tects, and authors) who are members of the National Academy of 
Design or the National Institute of Arts and Letters, and four types 
of administrators (presidents of tne larger colleges and universities, 
deans of the leading schools of education and law, and school super- 
intendents of the leading cities). The first column of Table III deals 
with the members of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
generally recognized as including the most eminent artists of all. 
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kinds. (The figures in parentheses are the production per million of ` 
population, 1870 census.) 7 
Although the productivity of the individual states in respect to 
each of these types of notables varies greatly, as should be expected 
with small groups, and although the state’s rank in respect to all ten 
groups is often not exactly the same as its rank in the productivity 
of scientists, nevertheless the correlation is close. The groups of 
states, moreover, have nearly the same rank as in Table II. New 


TABLE IV ies 


PRESIDENTS, AMERICAN SOCIETY oF CIVIL ENGINEERS* 


Born 1845-72 SE Born 1809-44 ee 
New England............. To 3.2 16 7.2 
_ Massachusetts........... 5 4.1 To 14.3 
Middle Atlantic........... IL. I.5 LA aI 
New York.............. ' wi r 8 A 1.7 
Pennsylvania............ i S 1.0 8 4.7 
South Atlantic............ 3 og 5 125 
East North Central........ IO I.4 2 7 
EE TE g 3.7 O l EEN 
2 1350s R E eg 4 I.7 e GEN, EE 
West North Central........ os 2.3 DN, GA 
- Missouri... 0.00000: 3 2.5 OP E gece Gar 
KEE 2 3.0 SE, GEN 
South Central............. 2 0.3 2 6 
PACWIOS spre meedion ee twos 2 4.8 o Ee 
Total and Average. ........ 43 I.4 39 ja - 


* From a list supplied by the secretary, May 5, 1925, of the presidents and v-ce-presidents, 1852 to 1925. 
Twenty were foreign born and concerning nine, information as to birthplace is reported as unobtainable. , 


England has over twice the productivity of the middle Atlantic 
states, which region has nearly three times the productivity of the 
south Atlantic states. In both tables, the south central states rank 
lowest, and the north central states stand only a little behind the 
middle Atlantic states. 
Table IV, dealing with the presidents of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, shows very much the same condition as Tables IT 
and III. Again, New England produced over twice as many in pro- 
portion to population as did the middle Atlantic states, or north cen- 
tral states, about six times as many as the south Atlantic, and about 
ten times as many as the south central states. 
‘ Table V deals with three additional types of leaders: (x) labor 
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* Data for 732 labor leaders from P, A. Sorokin, “Leaders of Labor and Radical Movements in the 
United States,” American Journal Sociology, XXX, 386-87, November, 1927. Data for farm leaders from 
Sorokin and Zimmerman, summarized in precedinz. Data for 331 living millionaires and 243 millionaires 
who died before 1924 from Sorokin, “American Millionaires and Multimillionaires,” Social Forces, III, 


627-40, 


as to women sketched in Who’s Who in America, from a personal study. 


May, 1925. For all of these [ have calculated the productivity in proportion to population. Data 
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leaders (from Who’s Who of Labor), (2) farm leaders (from 
Bailey’s Rus), and (3) American millionaires and multi-million- 
aires (selected by Sorokin). In the labor group, the radical group 
predominates, Sorokin remarks, which may account for the fact 
that New England ranks relatively low in their production. The 
leading regions are the Pacific and mountain, and the third region 
(west north central) is one of critically fluctuating rainfall and 
much discontent. In respect to farm leaders, New England leads 
and the Pacific states are sixth, the reverse of their rank in regard to 
labor leaders. 


MILLIONAIRES AND MULTI-MILLIONAIRES 


In millionaires and multi-millionaires living in 1924, the moun- 
tain states led, in proportion te population, largely because Mon- 
tana, with its bonanza copper mines but scanty total population 
produced four. The middle*Atlantic states ranked second, chiefly 
because of New York. (About 15 per cent of the native millionaires 
are Jews.) The Pacific states ranked third, and New England 
fourth. It is interesting to note that the two regions, mountain and 
Pacific, which led and ranked third in production of millionaires in 
proportion to population, also led or stood third in the production of 
- radical labor leaders. 

Of 243 millionaires who had died before 1924, New England had 
yielded 75, or 38 per million of population at 1830, the census near- 
est the birth of a majoritv. The middle Atlantic states had yielded 
rrr, or 31 per million; the east north central states, 22, or 15 per 
million; the south Atlantic states, 25, or 7 per million; and the 
south central states, 7, or 3 per million. Thus of this older group, 
the ranking of the regions is exactly as in regard to the scientists, 
and the relative production is closely similar, although this group of 
notables were from a generation earlier than were the scientists. 


A SUMMARY AS TO TABLES LN 


The seventeen types of non-scientific notables dealt with in Ta- 
bles III-V likewise came to a large extent from New England, the 
middle Atlantic states ranking second and the east north central 
third. In all types the south central states are least productive, and 
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the exclusion of the Negroes would not change the rank of any 
group of states. 

In regard to the eighteen groups of non-scientists, the southward 
decline in productivity is less regular than for the groups of scien- 
tists, which are more homogeneous, and larger. A southward de- 
cline, however, is discernible in respect to nearly all of ths eighteen 
groups of leaders among the regions. Of many, also, the individual 
states of each group of states show a southward decline. 

For the engineers (Table IV) and millionaires (Table V), com- 
parative productivity at two periods is disclosed, 1840-60, and 
1830—70, respectively. In both, the states along the Atlantic sea- 
board suffered a larger decline than should be expected merely by 
the increase in population, while the east north central states gained 
in productivity in spite of an increase in population. 

The fact that the eighteen groups of non-scientists and six groups 
of scientists all display similar conditions in regard to regional pro- 
ductivity in proportion to population indicates, beyond coubt, that 
a real condition is involved, not a chance relationship. | 


RANKS OF STATES IN OTHER SIGNIFICANT RESPECTS 


Table VI, based on data presented by Bagley, ranks the states in 
respect to twelve significant conditions: (a) the median alpha score 
obtained by the white draftees taking mental tests in 191 7—18, (b) 
per capita Circulation of ten widely read magazines (data from 
Reeder), (c) per capita circulation of thirteen “highbrow” maga- 
zines (data from Reeder); (d) persons sketched in Who’s Who in 
America, 1924-25, in proportion to population about 1868, (e) 
prisoners in three federal penitentiaries, and (f) prisoners in certain 
state prisons, (g) infrequency of homicides, (#) prevalence of ve- 
nereal disease among drafied soldiers, (4) per capita income, (7) 
ratio between income and savings deposits, (EI ratings of public 
schools in respect to certain items of the Ayres scale ir 1880 and 
1920. In addition to the rankings in respect to these twelve items, 
there are four rankings based on a combination of two >r more of 
the twelve. The most significant column, a combination of thirteen 
rankings, is set off conspicuously in Table VI. 


"WC Bagley, Determinism in Education, Appendix. Baltimore, 1925. 
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The arrangement of the states is geographic in Table VI, whereas 
Bagley arranged them in order of merit for each item, or alphabeti- 
cally. The geographical arrangement here used readily permits 
summaries for geographic regions, which Bagley did not make. 

Table VI reveals much of interest. The chief feature pointed out 
by Bagley is that there is a close correlation between the data as to 
efficiency of public education from 1880 to 1920 (the last two col- 
umns) and the data as to morals, reading, etc., given in the first 
fourteen columns. He reports that, for the twenty-six states which 
had a fairly steady population, there is a correlation coefficient of 
.go between these evidences of efficiency of education and the stand- 
ards of morals, economic efficiency, etc., as summed up in column 
14. Bagley is confident that efficient public education produces 
these desirable results. He does not, however, attempt to explain 
why there are such contrasts in the efficiency of education as are re- 
vealed in Table VI or why some states tank quite differently in edu- 
cational efficiency, as here measured, and in the other items here 
discussed, or why there has been a conspicuous change in rank in 
educational efficiency between 1880 and 1920 m New England, for 
example. 

Comparisons between the nine geographic regions given in Table 
VI reveal that New England led in ten of the columns, Is second in 
four (the Pacific states leading), is third in per capita income, and 
is fifth in educational efficiency in 1920. The Pacific states led in 
six of the columns, are second to New England in three, stand third 
in two, fifth in three, and sixth and seventh in one each. The third 
region, on the average, is the middle Atlantic states, closely fol- 
lowed by the west and east north central states. 

The south central states stand at the bottom, the east south cen- 
tral never ranking above seventh of the nine, and the west south 
central never above eighth. The south Atlantic states rank, on the 
average, one grade better, seventh. This is despite the fact that in 
several of the items of Table VI only white people are considered. 
Thus the average rank of the regions in respect <o the items included 
in Table VI closely resembles their rank, in proportion to popula- 
tion, in yielding eminent leaders of various sorts. 

Within each of the nine geographic regions, there are interesting 
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variations corresponding with variations revealed by Tables I-V. 
For example, among the New England States, Massachusetts ex- 
celled, and the two southern states stand lower than the three 
northern ones, except in 1920 educational efficiency. In the middle 
Atlantic states, the relative ranking of each of the three states corre- 
sponds closely with their ranking in previous tables, New York 
leading conspicuously, with two readily explainable exceptions. ` ` 

‘In the south Atlantic states, the decline southward is remarkably 
uniform, as it was in yield of scientists. In the east north central 
states, the two northern ones excel, on the average, Just as in yield 
of notables, and of the three southern ones, Ohio leads again; and 
Indiana trails again. In the west north central states, there is a 
steady decline southward in both tiers of states as shown by column 
14, the summary of columns 1-13, Minnesota and North Dakota 
leading, and Kansas and Missouri trailing, as in yield of most types. 
of notables. In respect to educational efficiency, however, Iowa and 
Kansas excel. In both the east and west south central states, there 
is a steady decline southward in the summary column 14, as in yield 
of scientists, except, as with the scientists, Texas stands somewhat 
higher than her latitude implies. In the mountain states, the south- 
ern tier is poorest, as with scientists, and the northern tier excels, on 
the average, but Colorado and Utah stand high in some regards. Of 
the three Pacific states, California excels in four of the separate 
items and also in educational efficiency, ranks second in one, and 
third in four. Washington excels in two and ranks third in three; 
Oregon excels in four, ranks seccnd in seven, and stands lowest in 
only one. Hence in this group, also, superior educational efficiency 
is unable to prevent the most southern state from standing at the 
bottom in more regards than do either of the other Pacific states. 
The ranking of these three states shows considerable correspond- 
ence to their ranking in the production of notables, which is also 
true of most of the states in the other groups of states. 


ADDITIONAL EVIDENCES OF REGIONAL CONTRASTS IN MERIT 


Other sorts of data reveal contrasts among the states similar in a 
general way to those disclosed by Tables I-IV, for example illiter- 
acy, the frequency of telephones, etc. Huntington has recently used 
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a new method of arriving at an indication of the average intelligence 
of the people of each state.” It is based on the degree of corre- 
spondence of the reported number of persons of each age with the 
curve of normal frequency, which shows a decrease with age. For 
example, a state that reports more children of five years of age than 
of less than one year obviously has inaccurate returns, since many | 
children die before becoming five years old. Tke contrasts disclose ` 
considerable correspondence with the data of Tables I-VI. As in 
these tables, the North stands highest and the South lowest, and in 
almost all parts of the country there is an almost steady decline 
southward. Likewise in each of the geographic regions or group of 
states there are close correspondences with the findings shown in 
Tables I-VI. For example, Massachusetts is the best of the New 
England states, while of the north central states, the northern tier 
leads and the southern tier is lowest. Ofthe east north central states, ` 
Indiana again stands lowest, and Ohio highest of the southern tier. 
Of the west north central states, Missouri stands lowest. Of the 
mountain states, the southern tier and Nevaca stand lowest and 
Utah stands higher than its central position might imply. In the 
Pacific states, there is a steady decline southward, which is also true 
of the south Atlantic states except Florida and South Carolina. 

Huntington presents another map of interest in this connection 
—a summary of seven diverse statistical evidences of progress— 
namely, extent of education, health as reported by insurance com- 
panies, illiteracy, per capita income r919~21 (National Bureau 
Economic Research), percentages (among the gainfully employed) 
of professional people and persons engaged in manufacturing, and, 
finally, the effectiveness of transportation facilities of several sorts. | 
It reveals that in these diverse and significant respects the states 
rank approximately as they do in regard to productivity in scien- 
tists, artists, executives, criminals, and in average intelligence and 
several other regards. The South is again lowest and the North 
highest. The nartheast quarter stands higher than the northwest 
quarter, except that (as with previous data)-the Pacific states stand 


7 Ellsworth Huntington, “Quantitative Phases of Human Geography,”. Scientific 
Monthly, XXV, 289-305, October, 1927. 
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high. The resemblances with the findings as to notables, etc. (Tables 
I-VI), are increased when the index numbers of the individual 

states (given on the map near the center of each state) are com- 
pared. Once again Massachusetts leads in New England, and New 
York in the middle Atlantic states. Again Indiana stands lowest 
among the east north central states and Missouri lowest among the 
west north central states. Again there is a steady decline southward 
in the south Atlantic states, except for Florida, and an almost steady 
decline southward in the south central states, except, as in notables, 
etc., Texas stands higher than Arkansas. Again in the mountain 
states, Colorado and Utah stand much higher than Nevada, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico, and again there is a steady decline south- 
ward in the Pacific states. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The numerous evidencesegiven in the foregoing pages indicate 
clearly that there are sharp contrasts among the states in respect to 
productivity in notables and in other evidences of superiority. In 
proportion to population at the birth of the eminent persons, New 
England produced about twice as many leaders of several diverse 
sorts as did the middle Atlantic states and about ten times as many 
as the south central states. A similar rank was held in respect to 
various other criteria of merit. There also is no gainsaying the 
statement that the various groups of states, and generally the indi- 
vidual states as well, hold a corresponding or equivalent rank in re- 
gard to various criteria of merit. The close similarity of the ranking 
of any group of states or individual state in its productivity in re- 
gard to each of numerous types of leaders studied and in respect to 
various other criteria of merit warrants the generalization that A 
state or region holds a similar rank in producing various sorts of 
leaders and in othes significant evidences of merit. Hence a region 
which produces relatively few leaders trails in many other impor- 
tant regards. 

Another generalization which seems established beyond cavil is 
that there is a strong tendency for a southward decline. Not only 
has the North surpassed the South in practically every item studied, 
but, among the nine geographic groups of states, there is a steady’ 
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decline southward in average rank. Furthermore, within each of the 
geographic regions and for each of the types of leaders, and for most 
of the other criteria of merit there is, with few exceptions, a pro- 
gressive southward decline. The evidence appears, therefore, to 
warrant the generalization that, in the United States, there is a 


_ Strong tendency for a southward decline in the production of almost 


~ 


all types of leaders in proportion to population, and in most other 
evidences of social merit. 

It also is apparent that New England and the middle Atlantic 
states have failed to retain the predominance of leadership in regard 
to various conditions which they formerly held, and that now they 
are being surpassed in important respects by the north central 
states, or even by the Pacific states. The facts here presented reveal 
a progressive decline, at least since about 1860, in the pre-eminence 
of New England in the production of notables in proportion to pop- 
ulation and a lesser decline of New York and other seaboard states. 
In contrast, there has been a relative increase in the north central 
states and, to a lesser degree, in the western states. Similarly, with- 
in the north central states, and in several other groups of states, 
there has been systematic change in productivity, decade to decade. 
These evidences as to the changed rank of the states indicate that 
changes in the quality of the population and in the social conditions 
are relatively important in determining the rank of an area. The 


. comparatively constant geographic influences such as climate, re- 


lief, and soil are of fundamental importance but not necessarily pre- 
dominant. 


SOME ASPECTS OF ABANDONMENT, FEEBLE- ` 
MINDEDNESS, AND CRIME 


MILTON H ERICKSON 
Wisconsin State Board of Control 


ABSTRACT 


A total of 1,500 adult white married male criminals in Wisconsin were selected. 
These included 170 cases of abandonment, of which 35 per cent were feeble-minded 
although the feeble-minded constituted only 18.2 per cent of all criminals. Relatively, 
22.3 per cent of the feeble-minded committed abandonment as compared with 8.88 
per cent oi the non-feeble-minded. The degree of feeble-mindedness was essentially 
without import. Subjective causes for delinquency in abandcnment cases were es- 
sentially economic distress and ill-health, with liquor playing far less part in these 
cases than in other offenses. Family size appears to constitute a factor in abandon- 
ment, with the larger families occurring more frequently among the feeble-minded. 
World War service, conjugal incompatibility, and individual poverty constitute fac- 
tors in both abandonment and crime. The disruption of the childhood home of the 
individual appears to lead directly to the production of social unfits. The foreign- 
born feeble-minded contribute 230 to 245 per cent of their proportion of crime as 
determined by population ratios. 


This study was undertaken to investigate whether or not the of- 
fense of abandonment, including desertion, non-support, and aban- 
donment of dependents, is more a dereliction of the feeble-minded 
than it is of those of normal or nearly normal intelligence. In addi- 
tion it was hoped to discover, if possible, some underlying factors 
and distinguishing characteristics of this particular malefaction and 
offender, and likewise to develop any relationships bearing upon 
crime and the criminal in general. 

The material was obtained from the examination of the inmates 
in the penal and correctional institutions of Wisconsin, ‘made by the 
Psychiatric Field Service of the State Board of Control during the 
period of July 1, 1924, to July 1, 1927. From the total number of 
examinations only those histories of married white males were ac- 
cepted. Thus the complications of race and sex were avoided and 
the unmarried excluded. A total of 1,500 cases was thus obtained. 
From these, a selection was made of all abandonment and all feeble- 
minded cases—numbering 382 individuals—which were divided 
into the three groups: (1) “Not Feeble-minded Abandonment 
Cases,” numbering 109; (2) “Feeble-minded Abandonment 
Cases,” numbering 6r; and (3) “Other Feeble-minded Cases,” 
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numbering 212. The classification of ““Feeble-minded” or “Not 
Feeble-minded” is based upon the results of the application of the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Tests given by a 
qualified psychologist, with the results confirmed in many instances 
by a retest and by a consideration of the history. The intelligence 
quotient of .75, accepted by the American Association for the Study 
of Feeble-mindedness, was taken as the dividing line between fee- 
ble-mindedness and non-feeble-mindedness. 

That there is a very decided relationship between abandonment 
and mental deficiency was promptly ascertained. Among all of the 
1,500 offenders, 273, or 18.2 per cent, are feeble-minded; whereas, 
among the abandonment offenders (who number 170), 61, or 35.9 
per cent, are feeble-minded. Thus, although the feeble-minded con- 
stitute slightly less than one-fifth of the total number of offenders, 
they are responsible for nearly two-fifths of all abandonment cases. 

This relative preponderance of the*feeble-minded in abandon- 
ments is seen further by comparing the numter of abandonment 
cases in the feeble-minded and the non-feeble-minded groups. 
Among the feeble-minded offenders (numbering 273), 61, or 22.34 
per cent, are abandonment cases; whereas, among the offenders 
who are not feeble-minded (numbering 1,227), 109, or 8.88 per 
cent, are abandonment cases. ‘That is, abandonment among the 
feeble-minded group is nearly three times as great as among the 
group not feeble-minded. 

Accordingly, the correlation of mental delinquency with aban- 
donment is not to be doubted, but whether that correlation is di- 
rect or indirect may not be stated here. 

_ The degree of ‘feeble-mindedness apparently does not influence 
this relationship to any appreciable extent. High grade morons 
(I.Q. of .60-.75) number 205. Among these, 45, or 21.95 per cent, 
are abandonment cases. Low grade morons (LO. below oo) num- 
ber 68, and among these 16,.or 23.52 per cent, are abandonment 
cases. It would seem, therefore, that the amount of intelligence pos- 
sessed by the feeble-minded of any grade is insufficient to enable 
satisfactory coping with marital duties and responsibilities, with 
resultant dereliction. , 

Subjective causative factors underlying the offense of abandon- 
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ment would be looked for most naturally among the “Reasons, Ex- 
cuses, or Explanations” given by the delinquent. However, it must 
be recognized that‘ the criminal’s rationalized explanation of his 
malefaction, unless substantiated by case werk, is unreliable scien- 
tifically, and conclusions drawn therefrom must be made cautiously. 
Nevertheless, the very remarkable agreement as to causative fac- 
tors between the two groups of abandonment cases—the feeble- 
minded and the non-feeble-minded—is significant. Various out- 
standing reasons given are presented in Table I. The surprising 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF CASES ACCORDING TO CAUSES FOR OFFENSE 


t 
F 
f 
H 
| 
| 
| 
AS STATED EY INDIVIDUAL 





Economic DISTRESS Tr2-HEALTH Liquor 
| Kee p P Percent 
ercent- arcent- ercent- 
Number age Number age Number age | 
Not feeble-minded aban: 
donment cases........ 109 25 22.9 ra 11.9 10 9.2 
Feeble-minded E ` ' 
ment caseS........... 61 I4 22.9 o 14.8 6 9.8 
Other feeble-minded cases| 212 IQ 8.9 I 5 50 23.6 
Criminal cases in general.'}1, 500 233 EES EE 2.3 296 19.7 


Other reasons given, for which no significance could be found, were drugs, bad 
company, fun and excitement, othez, not stated. ' 


absolute agreement ‘in the first subjective reason between the two 
groups of abandonment cases, coupled'with the extensive disparity 
between the two groups of mentally deficient offenders, is strongly 
indicative that economic distress is a genuine factor in the causation 
of abandonment, even as it is in the offense of theft. Further, the 
fact'that the feeble-ininded, despite their decreased earning capaci- 
ty, give no greater indiéation of economic distress as a causative 
factor than do their intellectual superiors with greater earning ca- 
pacity, stamps economic distress as a purely environmental factor 
for this offense. Particularly is this inference substantiated by the 
low percentage for the group of “Other Feeble-mipded Cases.” ` 
Likewise in regard to “‘Ill-health” the high percentages in both 
abandonment groups and the practically negligible percentages in 


*C. Lombroso, Crime» Its Causes and Remedies (rot, D. 133. 
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other groups indicates that this explanation is not an unreliable 
chance rationalization but that it is a factor of very definite signif- 
cance. These percentages are suggestive of the fact that the multi- 
plication of family cares by sickness on the part of the wage-earner 
and the unavoidable economic distress arising therefrom constitutes 
a deciding factor in the production of anti-social conduct, especially 
among the feeble-minded. Thus it appears to be both an environ- 
mental and an individual factor. - 

That alcoholism is still a potent factor in the productior of de- 
linquency would be a most ready inference if the percentages given 
above could be accepted at face value. However, to accept those 
percentages without question would be a dubious procedure, for 
the excuse of “I was drunk and didn’t know what I was doing” and 
similar excuses are too easily made for any great amount of reliance 
to be placed upon them. That liquor does play a part in individual 
cases cannot be questioned, but in how many cases is another mat- 
ter. In Table I, the high degree of agreement between the two 
groups of feeble-minded cases, and the extensive variance between 
the abandonments and other cases all indicate very strongly that 
liquor plays a definitely recognizable and somewhat measurable 
part in the causation of delinquency as has been shown previous- 
ly by Pearson and Elderton,’ and by Howard.* Further, the equality 
of percentages for the abandonment groups designates liquor, like 
economic distress, as an environmental factor. 

Supplementing the impressions derived from the consideration of 
“Economic Distress” and “T]-health” are the data on the “Social 
and Economic Responsibilities” of the offender given in Table IT. 
As may be seen, there are more large families and fewer families 
without children among the abandonment groups. This shows that 
the heavy responsibilities of family life do occur most frequently 
among the abandonment cases, thereby indicating the family itself 
as a genetic force in the offense and giving additional weight to the 
deductions drawn above concerning subjective factors. In an indi- 
vidual of weak moral fiber, the constant demands of a family and 


? Pearson and Elderton, “A Second Study of the Influence of Parental Alcoholism, ”. 
Eugenics Laboratory Memoirs (1910), Vol. XIII. 

*G. E. Howard, “Alcohol and Crime,” American Journal of Sociology, XXIV 
(July, 1910), 61. 
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related economic stresses may serve to push the individual beyond 
the pale of proper social conduct. 


Further, the greater number of children and the greater number 


of families with children occur in the feeble-minded groups. This is 


TABLE IZ 


CLASSIFICATION OF CASES ACCORDING top OF FAMILY 


i Nor FEEBLE-MINDED FEEBLE-MINDED OTHER FEEBLE-MINDED 
NUMBER or ABANDONMENT CASES ABANDONMENT CASES CASES . 
Canoes ge E . 
Number Percentage © Number Percentage Number Percentage 
None........ 4 i 3.6 x 1.6 53 25.0 
ONG. eck? 27 , 24.8 20 32.8 48 22.6 
WO Gees 24 22.0 I5 24.6 40 18.9 
Three....... I7 ' 315.6 7 EE 22 10.4 
Four........ I5. 13.8 5 8.2 - 16 ' 97.6 
Five or more. 22 _ 20.2 13 21.3 33 15.5 
Totals... TOO.) gaer OF 2 eich E BIA? | GE E 


, Criminals, in general, without children: 447 cases, 29.8 per cent (married, male 
white). 


N orEe.—Other totals were not available. 
TABLE TIT 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CASES SERVING IN WoRLD WAR 


INDIVIDUALS SERVING 
Ix Woro WAR 


S ‘Toran eege 
i Number | Percentage 
Not feeble-minded abandonment cases..| ` Ton 22 20.2 
. Feeble-minded abandonment cases. .... Gr 9 14.8 
Other feeble-minded cases............. 212 24 Ir.3 
Criminal cases in general—married white 
ER I,200 256 21.3 


in accord with the well-recognized opinion of authorities in general ` 


regarding the greater fecundity of the mentally deficient classes.‘ 


A history of participation in the World War plays some part In 
abandonments, particularly in regard to individuals not feeble- ` 
minded. Also, it plays an easily recognized but difficultly measured ` 


part in crime in general. Table III is the table of military service. 
3 M. F. Guyer, Being Well-Born (1920), chap. x, pp. 289-339. 
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To evaluate properly these percentages, it must be borne in mind 
~“ that the criminal population is entirely unselected as regards physi- 
cal condition, age, freedom from dependents, qualifications which 
obtain in the selection of men for military service, Accordingly, a 
percentage of the unselected criminal group exceeds in actual nu- 
merical value the same percentage of the military class coming 
within the same grouping. According to the Census of 1920, of the 
general population coming within the age limits of the offenders 
included in this study, 12.1 per cent saw military service in the 
World War P This figure, however, greatly exceeds its true value at 
the time of this investigation, since the constituency of the general 
population has fundamentally changed during the time since the 
close of the war and the beginning of this investigation, due to the 
‘attainment of majority by large numbers of minors. Bearing these 
considerations in mind, two facts stand out markedly in Table 
IYI: first, the percentage of ex-servicé men among abandonment 
cases not feeble-minded is disproportionately high; second, the per- 
centage of ex-service men among criminals ir general is likewise 
disproportionately high. That one out of every five of the not feeble- 
minded abandonment cases is an ex-service man is strongly 
suggestive of a direct correlation between that service and the of- 
fense, However, it should be recognized that hasty marriages and 
post-war difficulties in civil readjustment account for a certain pro- 
portion. Aside from this, the disorganization of personality attend- 
ant upon military service constitutes an unquestionable genetic 
factor in this offense. 

The second point mentioned above, the high percentage of ex- 
service men among criminals, has been previously noted by Lorenz,’ 
who found over 25 per cent among Wisconsin cffenders. This point 
reveals beyond doubt the potency of military service as a factor in 
delinquency. It plays a part directly by virtue of the disorganiza- 
tion of personality consequent upon military service and indirectly 
as a result either of post-war readjustment difficulties or of army- 

‘Milton H. Erickson, “A Study of the Relationship between Intelligence and 
Crime,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XIX, No. 4 (1929), 607. 


"WP Lorenz, “Delinquency and the Fx-Soldier,” Mental Hygiene, VIL (1923), 
472. 
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learned habits and morals carried over into civil life.” Further, 
when it is considered that the age of greatest crime incidence is 
eighteen to twenty-four years? and that the median age of criminals 
serving a term of one year or more is twenty-eight years,’ the dis- 
proportion of World War veterans is màrkedly emphasized, inas- 
much as they are beyond these ages. Accordingly, delinquency, 
even long afterward, must be regarded as a due toll of war. 

The element of conjugal incompatibility undoubtedly plays a 
large part in the genesis of the offense of abandonment and the ex- 


TABLE IV 


COMPARISON BY NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CASES DIVORCED 


E 


INDIVIDUALS 
DIVORCED 
TOTAL 
Number | Percentage 

ET CORNICE NOS RRR) RECON SS ME, Re IT 
Not feeble-minded abandonment cases. . Lag 36 33.1 
Feeble-minded abandonment cases..... Dr 17 27.0 
Other feeble-minded cases............. 212 31 14.6 
Criminal cases in general (male, white, 

NATE) EE I, 500 279 18.6 
United States general population *—white, 

male, twenty-one or more years of age" 

(percentage includes widowed, sepa- 

rated, and CIVONGed EE GE 6.6 


* United States Bureau of the Census, Abstract of the Fourleenth Census (1920), 
pp. 216, 218, Tables 52, 53. 


tent of divorce has been taken as an indication of marital dishar- 
mony. The figures for divorce among the various groups are pre- 
sented in Table IV. The extremely high percentage of divorces 
among abandonment cases indicates, in all probability, the rôle 
played by conjugal incompatibility. And the increase of 180 per 
cent in divorces among the delinquent class over and above those of 
the general population may be, and probably is, an indication of the 
characteristic instability of the criminal classes. Also, this preva- 
lence of divorce is strongly suggestive that the criminally inclined: 
individual is fundamentally lacking in the personal and social quali- 
ties requisite for the maintenance of family duties." 

"7, L. Gillin, Criminology and Penology (1926), p. 241. l 

" Bureau of the Census, Prisoners and Juvenile Delinquents in the United States 
(Washington, D.C., 1918), p. 75. 

’ E. Sutherland, Criminology (1924), p. 91. 
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Poverty, credited generally by authorities with havinz no incon- 
siderable part in the genesis of crime, is manifest amonz the aban- 
donment cases, as is evident in Table V. In this table, the term 
“Poor” signifies a hand-to-mouth existence, tne term “Fair” the 
possession of a small amount of taxable property, and the term 
“Good” a comfortable, secure living with educational and cultural 
opportunities available. Such designations, while inexact and un- 
certain and without much meaning in individual cases, do possess 
considerable value in aggregate usage. Although percen-ages show- 


TABLE V 


CLASSIFICATION OF Cases AccoRDING TO Econostic CONDITION 




















Farm Goon: 
Number Bee Number Foss Number eae 

it E A 
Not feeble-minded abandonment 

CASEB. A EEN tog ; 105 | 96.4 4] 3.6 O. CPET 
Feeble-minded abandonment cases} 61 59 | 96.7 a Me, es O VE 
Other feeble-minded cases....... 212 | 183 | 86.4 20 1136) © enee 
Criminal cases in general—white 

males single or married and 

twenty-one or more years of l 

Deeg 2,450 [2,096 | 85.5 | 342 114.0); 12 “5 


ing the economic status of the general population on a similar scale 
are not available, it is certain that the percentage of hard-to-mouth 
existences would fall short of that shown by criminals, and that in 
general the economic status of criminals is much lower than that of 
the general population.*® This conclusion is concurred in by Gillin, 
Garofalo, and Sutherland in their respective texts upon criminology. 
The greater extent of poverty among the abandonment cases en- 
hances the value of the inferences drawn above concerning the crim- 
inogenic force of economic distress in abandonment. Also, the simi- 
larity of the percentages for the two groups of abandonment cases 
emphasizes the environmental nature of poverty as a factor in the 
dereliction of abandonment. However, it is not to be inferred that 
a disappearance of poverty would herald the end of crime.” 

Disruption of the childhood home of the individual also plays a 

W, A. Bonger, Criminology and Economic Conditions (1916), pp 225, 226. 

"RB Garofalo, Criminology (1914), p. 147. 
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part in the production ‘of ‘crime, as is indicated by Table VI. 
As may be appreciated readily, the percentage of disrupted child- 
hood homes is surprisingly high. Shideler has estimated, apparently 
soundly and conservatively, that 25 per cent of all children, as com- 
pared with from 40 to 70 per cent of all delinquent. minors,” come 
from disrupted homes. Healy,” and Healy and Bronner* have 
shown that at least 50 per cent of juvenile delinquents come from 
disrupted homes; and Sutherland, in his study of literature, has 
concluded that the disrupted’ home occurs twice as frequently 


TABLE VI 
CLASSIFICATION oF CASES ACCORDING TO Home CONDITIONS 
‘Previous TO INDIVIDUAL’S EIGHTEENTH BIRTHDAY 


Horts DISRUPTED BY 
Homes UNBROKEN {| DEATE, DIVORCE, DE- 


TOTAL SERTION, OR SEPARATION 
wë Number |Percentage| Number | Percentage 
Not feeble-minded abandonment cases 109 70 | 64.4. 39 | 35.6 
Feeble-minded abandonment cases. .. 61 44 | 72.2 17 | 27.8 
Other feeble-minded cases.......... "219 I52 | 71.7 60 | 28.3 
Criminal cases in general—unmarried 
and those above eighteen years of 
REGS wate a edie phate eu eka tekwad es 3,000 | 1,755 | 58.5 1,245 | 41.5 


„among delinquent minors as among non-delinquents.** And the as- 
sumption that the same conditions would hold true among adults 
is justified by Table VI. Further, Lorenz, in his study of three 
hundred ex-service men in pena! institutions, found 59 per cent 
coming from disrupted childhood homes.*® Thus it may be consid- 
ered that the disruption of the childhood home, probably through 
increased economic difficulties, the deprivation of educational and 
developmental opportunities, and the failure of the normal guiding 
influences of home training, constitutes a handicap to correct social 

25, H. Shideler, “Family Disintegratian and the Delinquent Boy in the United 
States,” Journal of Criminal Law and Crimonology, VIII (1918), 715. 

8 William Healy, The Individual Delinquent (1918), Book II, chap. vi. 

“ Healy and Bronner, “Youthful Offenders,” American J ournal of Sociology, 
XXII (1915), 50-51. 

"E H. Sutherland, Criminology (1924), D. 143. 

“W, F. Lorenz, “Delinquency and the Ex-Soldier,” Mental Hygiene, VII :(1923), 
480. 
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development and may lead to.the causation of antisocial behavior. 
The decreased percentages for the:feeble-minded groups suggest 
only the decreased value of such homés... ` 

Another important, contributor to delinquency, including aban- 
donment to an equal extent, is the element of unselected foreign 
stock, as may be judged from Table VII. It is at once evident that 
the foreign-born stock does produce considerably more than its due 
quota of our specified delinquents. Particularly is this so in regard 
to the feeble-minded groups which show an average of 166 per cent 


TABLE VII 


CLASSIFICATION OF CASES ACCORDING TO NATIONALITY OF PARENTS 


OnE NATIVE 


d 
NATIVE Born | ForerGnN Born One Ropitan 


TOTAL 
Per- |, Per- Per- 
Number gpnitage Number nia Number Eiir 
Not feeble-minded abandonment) 
_ cCaseS....... TEPI eee 109 55 | 50.5 42 | 38.5 I2 | I1.0 
Feeble-minded abondonment cases} 61 24 | 39.3 32 | 52.5 5| 8.2 
Other feeble-minded cases....... 212 74 | 34.9 | I2r | 57.2 17 | 8.0 


Criminal cases.in general—single 
or married and twenty-one or 


more years of age............ 2,450 |I,30I | 53.1 | 958 | 39.5 IŜI 7.4 
United States population in gen- 
eral* (white race only)... 2.0... [eeren eena OL 2G EEN STO ian de 7.4 


* Abstract of the Fourteenth Census of the United States (1920), p. 99, Table 22. 


of the expected quota of foreign parentage. Similar findings were 
noted by the Immigration Commission of 1910" and by Laughlin?’ 
and by the. Massachusetts Department of Corrections.*® The in- 
herent danger in unselected foreign stock is evident. | 

That the foreign-born individual of sound stock is not an unde- 
sirable is evident from Table VIII. As may be seen, both in regard 
to abandonment and to crime in general, the nct feeble-minded for- 
` eign-born individual is responsible for no more than a fair share of 
crime as determined by population ratios, and is no worse than his 

11 «Immigration and Crime,” Immigration Commission. XXXVI (1910), pp. 14, 67. 

"DH H. Laughlin; “Analysis of America’s Modern Melting Pot,” Hearings before 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, House of Representatives (No- 
vember 21, 1922), 67 Cong., 3 sess., Serial 7-C, p. 742. 

" Annual Report of the Department of Correction, Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, Commissioner of Correction (1920). 
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native-born brother. But not sc of the feeble-minded stock. As 
shown, 14.8 per cent of the population at large are of foreign birth 
as compared to 34.4 per cent to 36.6 per cent of the mentally defi- 
cient delinquents. This places the proportion of crime by foreign- 
born feeble-minded offenders at 233 per cent to 247 per cent of their 


TABLE VII 
CLASSIFICATION OF CASES AccorbING TO THEI Own NATIONALITY 


NATIVE NS | NATURAL- 
BORN ALIENS vee ee IZED 
Tora SS eee 
Per- Per- Pe Per- 
Gei cent- b “i cent- Gi “| cent- b “eent- 
ge age age age 
Not feeble-minded abandonment 
ASC 6 a EE Lon) 9385.4 413.60 5 1 4.6) 7 | 6.4 
Feeble-minded abandonment cases...) 613) 4065.6) 9 |14.8] 6] 9.8] 6] 9.8 
Other feeble-minded cases.......... 212| 134163.4! 40 |18.8] 15 | 7.0] 23 |10.8 


Criminal cases in general—unmarriéd 
and those above eighteen years of ; 
EE 3,000/2,556/85.2/180 | 6.0] 66 | 2.2}198 | 6.6 

United States population in general* 

—white race only, other percent- 
ages not available `... E E, GE E, E 


* Abstract of the Fourteenth Census of the United States (1920), P- 97, Table 2x. 


fair quota. The need of more extensive immigration culling is evi- 
dent. | 
SUMMARY 


The conclusions reached in this investigation are as follows: 

1. There is a decided relationship between feeble-mindedness 
and abandonment, feeble-minded abandonments occurring propor- 
tionately nearly three times as frequently as abandonments of 
comparable individuals of normal or nearly normal intelligence. 

2. The degree of feeble-mindedness, whether high or low grade, 
appears to have no influence upon the tendency to commit abandon- 
ment. fk 

3. Economic distress appears to be a very considerable factor in 
the causation of abandonment, and as such it is of an environmental 
nature. 

4. Ill-health on the part of the wage-earner appears to be a caus-, 
ative factor in abandonment and appears to be both environmental 
and individual in nature. . | 
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5. Alcoholism as a causative factor in abandonment appears 
slight in extent and environmental in nature. 

6. Abandonment cases tend to have the greater number of fam- 
ilies and the greater number of children as compared with other of- 
fenders, thereby indicating the element of the family as a genetic 
factor in the offense. | 

7, A disproportionately high percentage of ex-service men are 
included among delinquents, particularly so among abandonment 
cases of normal or nearly normal intelligence. 

8. Conjugal incompatibility, as indicated by the extent of di- 
vorce, is a generative force in abandonment. 

o. Poverty of the individual seems to have a very definite part 
in the causation of abandonment as well as in the production of 
crime in general, and it appears to be entirely environmental in na- 
ture. l 

ro. An unduly large percentage of individuals of normal or 
nearly normal intelligence, for both abandonment and other of- 
fenses, come from disrupted homes of childhood. __ - 

tr. Individuals of foreign parentage are responsible for a defi- 
nitely increased quota of crime in general, as determined by the 
population ratio, 

12. The mentally deficient individual of foreign birth is respon- 
sible for an overwhelmingly great excess of crime over and above 
his fair quota as determined by population ratios, an excess ranging 
between 230 per cent and 250 per cent, and manifest both in aban- 
donment and in crime in general: 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE POPULATION OF THE TEXAS 
PENITENTIARY FROM 1906 TO 1924 


OTIS D. DUNCAN. | 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


A 


ABSTRACT 


In an attempt to trace in a rough way the association between various influences 
and the occurrence of crimes carrying a penitentiary sentence in Texas, it has been 
found that Negroes and Mexicans have much higher crime ratio than the white popu- 
lation of the state. Territorial migration has been found to go with an increase in the 
crime rate of the migrants. Urban populations as a class show a greater crime rate , 
than rural populations. The age of greatest frequency of crime has been found to ex- 
tend from fifteen to forty years, the ten years of life having the most crimes being 
from twenty to twenty-nine years. Occupations which are seasonal and mostly urban 
have higher crime rates than those which give steady employment, or which are rural. ` 
Relatively speaking, there are fewer crimes among those actually married than among 
those of any other marital condition. The crime rate seems to have an inverse rela- 
tionship to the amount of education possessed by various groups. An elementary 
statistical analysis of these phenomana is the task of this paper. 


In the following paragraphs an examination has been made of 
several influences which previous writers have indicated as being 
causally related to the occurrence of crime. These are (1) race, 
(2) place of origin, (3) place of residence, (4) age, (5) occupation, 
(6) marital condition, and (7) education.. Ordinarily it would be 
necessary to include an analysis of the sex composition of the sam- 
ple. However, the present study contains practically no females: 
among the one thousand individuals whose prison records were in- 
vestigated. | ` 

It is realized that there are also numerous other characteristics 
of individuals, of social groups, and even of the natural environ- 
ment which may be of as great significance as the factors named 
above.” These, however, could not be obtained for the prison popu- 


1 This investigation represents a summary of the principal data relating to a thou- 
sand prisoners’ records contained in Part I of An Analysis of the Prison Population 
and the Punishment of Crime in Texas from 1906 to 1924 (June, 1926), an unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis on file in the library of the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas. The sample was taken for each even-numbered year beginning with 1906 
and ending with 1924, so as to represent each gubernatorial administration for that 
period. About 7.0 per cent, or one hundred cases, were taken each year at random 
from the newly received inmates of the state penitentiary. 

1E, Ferri, Criminal Sociology, trans. Kelley and Lisle, p. 102. This author gives a 
schematic classification of various environmentalist and hereditarist theories as to the 
occurrence of the phenomenon of crime, 
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lation, as their records do not show them. For that reascn this study 
has beer limited to these few things which seem obviously necessary 
- to be known to the Prison Record Office. The tentative conclusions 
reached may, therefore, be taken to apply primarily to the male 
element of the population. 

An inspection of the data for the whole period from 1906 to 1924 
reveals that 37.9 per cent of the inmates of the penitentiary were 
persons belonging to the white race; 51.3 per cent were Negroes, 
and 10.8 were Mexicans. According to the United States census of 

1920, the white population of Texas, excluding Mexicans, comprises 
- 75.5 per cent of the total; Negroes compose 15.9 per cent of the 
. population, and one-tenth of 1 per cent are- foreign-born persons of 
_several nationalities. Mexicans who are native born are classed 
with the native white population, and those who are foreign born are 
designated among the foreign-born whites. No clear separation of 
the Mexican group from the other elements of the population can 
be made. The census officials have also found it difficult to distin- 
guish between the native-born and the foreign-born Mexicans. How- 
ever, a careful analysis of the census figures for 1920 shows that 
the total Mexican population amounts to approximately 8.5 per cent 
of the state’s inhabitants; this leaves or per cent for all others. 

These figures indicate that the white population, exclusive of 
Mexicans, contributes only half of its share of the prison popula- 
tion, while the Negroes show approximately three and one-half 
times as high a percentage among the penitentiary inmates as they 
represent among the populations of the state. Although the census 
data may be only approximately accurate, the percentage of Mexi- 
cans in the prison population was almost one-third higher than it 
was for the state population.* 

The net ‘result of the foregoing statements seems to be that Ne- 
groes and Mexicans are more Irequently incarcerated in the state 
penitentiary than we should expect from their percentages in the 
population of the state. This may be due to the possible fact that 
they are more likely to be apprehended and sent to prisons than are 


* These conclusions need to be standardized for age and sex in order to be accurate, 
but this is hardly possible for the Mexicans because of incomplete census information. 
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whites for similar offenses.* It is possible also that these elements: 
of the population may have the benefits of fairer and more impartial 
trials in courts at law than their white neighbors. Furthermore, the 
position of social inferiority and economic insecurity occupied by 
Negroes and Mexicans may subject them to greater external pres- 
sure toward antisocial conduct than the white man must undergo.*: 
If this be true, it would follow that they would have a higher rate of: 
criminality than is found for whites. Individual survival is more: 
difficult within suppressed than within dominating groups. 

This leads to the assertion that the greater criminality found 
among these races may be due more to vicious economic and social, 
influences than to “inherent racial inferiority.” This point will ad. 
mit further investigation, and age-old conclusions regarding the in-: 
nate criminality of the Negro and the Mexican may be found to be 
without adequate basis. 

The composition of a given population from the standpoint of, 
origin has been thought by many writers to have a significant posi- 
tive correlation with the crime rate. If the inhabitants of an area 
are highly heterogeneous in this respect, there seems to be a great 
likelihood that there will be a considerable tendency toward the: 
disintegration of morals. Sorokin and others have shown the effects 
of rapid horizontal mobility upon the moral stability of societies.’ 

Table I shows in a general way that there is some relation be- 
tween migration from place of birth and crime. When we compare 
the place of birth with place of residence at the time of commitment 
to prison, we find a uniform tendency for the crime rate to be higher ` 
among those born outside of Texas than for persons born within the 
state. This holds true whether we are speaking of persons born in 
other states or in foreign countries, and is true for each of the classes" 
of prisoners concerned. | 

The percentage of foreign-born Negroes is too small to be con- 
sidered significant. Negroes born in other states show nearly one 


* The Texas prison officials describe Mexicans as constituting a separate racial and 
color group. This is unscientific, but I have followed their usage so as to avoid having 
to make fine distinctions. 

*See J. L. Gillin, Criminology and Penology, p. 60, for general comparisons. 

"PA Sorokin, Social Mobility, pp. 526 ff. 
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and one-half times as high a percentage in the prison population as 
in the Negro population of Texas. In the case of whites the differ- 
ence is somewhat greater than for Negroes; but this difference for 
Mexicans cannot be seen, since complete data regarding those who 
were born in the United States who lived in Texas in 1920 could not 
be had. 

Place of residence—whether urban or rural—is doubtless an im- 
portant factor in criminality so far as it relates to this problem. 
Since the occupations of the city have a greater dissimilarity among 


d 


TABLE I 


ORIGIN OF THE TEXAS PRISON POPULATION FROM 1906 TO 1924 
AND THE STATE POPULATION OF 1920 


(Percentages of each group approximate) 


PRISON POPULATICN, 1906-24 STATE POPULATION, 1920 
PLACE or BIRTE EE EE, dE 
White* | Mexican Negro White* Mexican Negro 
"TOXAS sc cede sees pay 29.6 83.1 E 5 88.4 
Other states........ 42.8 TO 16.7 25.1 37 It. A 
Foreign... 5.5 69.4 0.2 3.2 63.9 O.2 
TOA okee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.9 100.0 


* Excluding Mexicans. 


themselves than is found among the rural occupations, we should 
expect to find greater heterogeneity in the moral sentiments of ur- 
ban than of rural people. 

Considering place of residence at the time of commitment to 
prison as an environmental factor which may relate to criminality, 
an analysis of the prison population from this standpoint has been 
made. The United States census for 1910 shows the size of the 
rural population of Texas to be a little greater than three times the 
urban, and for 1920 more than twice as great.” However, for the 
period of 1906-24 the residents of urban communities furnished 
53.7 per cent, and rural residents contributed 46.3 per cent of the 
prison population. In other words, the urban population has prac- 
tically three times as:high a rate of criminality as the rural popula- 
tion for this period. Indeed, some correction would have to be made 

T rath U.S. Census, TIL (1920), 984. 
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for the fact that the prisoners give their addresses as being the city: 
or town nearest to which they live, when they may actually live in 
an outlying farming area. However, this need not invalidate the 
conclusion that the cities have a much higher crime rate than the 
rural communities, "since the difference shown by the records is 
great. This distribution seems to be similar to that for the rural 
and urban communities for the nation as a whole.® 

The argument of “more laws” in the city compared with the 
country is not tenable for this study. All of the cases studied here 
were of felonies carrying a penitentiary sentence varying in turn 
from one year to life. Obviously, there are no more state laws involv- 
ing such penalties in the city than in the country, even though the 
city may offer a better opportunity for the commission of a given 
crime. Violations of municipal laws involve only fines and local jail 
sentences. The explanation of,greater urban criminality must be by 
other independent variables.? As a general rule, the urban com- 
munities of the United States and of Texas have higher percentages 
of unmarried and divorced persons, and of people between the ages 
of fifteen years and forty-five years, than do the rural communi- 
ties.” This point is developed mere fully below. It therefore seems 
evident that the statement that the urban population is more crim- 
inal than the rural applies for this study with even greater force 
than is implied by most American criminologists. 

The fourth basis for the classification of the prisoners was age. 
There can be no successful contradiction of the association of crim- 
inal tendencies with age, though it is not possible to determine the 
relationship with mathematical exactness in every case. Table IT 
shows the frequency of crime by age groups among the Texas pris- 
oners from 1906 to 1924 in comparison with corresponding per- 
centages of males fifteen years of age or over in the same age group- 
ings in the state for 1910 and 1929. 

Considering the foregoing figures as a fair sample of the relation 
between age and criminality, we may say that crime in Texas fol- 

® See P, A. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman, Principles of Rural Urban Sociology, pp. 
370-401. 

ICH J. L. Gillin, of. cit., p. 68. 

* rath US. Census, II (1920), 578 and 600; also IH, 16. 
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lows an agé trend similar to that of the nation as a whole. The table 
shows. that 83.7 per cent of the crimes in Texas were committed by 
persons under forty years of age, while the same age group com- 
prised only 67.1 per cent in 1910 and 64.3 per cent in 1920 of the 
total male population of the state. This indicates that, for the period 
‘embraced by; the study, these groups furnished more than their 
share of the prisoners by almost one-third of their expectancy. 
While the crime rate begins to decline after the age of forty years 
is reached, advancement in years is not proof that crime will dis- 


TABLE II 


TEXAS PRISONERS BY AGES IN COMPARISON WITH THE MALE POPULATION 
OVER FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE IN THE STATE FOR IQIO AND 1920 


(Percentages) 
PRISON POPULATION STATE POPULATION ` 
AcE GROUP gegen ag tt 
1906-24 Toto 1920 
E : 

E500 eege 21.4 16.9 15.5 
eg PET EEEE EE EEE E 45.0 29,0 27.4 
en EE 17.3 ar, 3 21.4 
ENEE 8.9 14.2 ‘16.2 
e DEER 4.7 To CG 9.5 
60 OF OMEGA A fede exe MN Neng . 2.7 8.7 10.0 
AM apes, E E ER 100.0 Loo. 100.0 


'appear.™ For the age group forty to forty-nine years the crime rate 
corresponds to slightly more than halfiof the expectancy. The next 
group, fifty to fifty-nine years, shows a rate which is slightly less 
than half of expectancy, while those over sixty years of age con- 
tribute slightly less than one-third of their predicted share of the 
prison inmates. Rape is.a frequently occurring crime among old 
men. Sutherland cites evidencé that in some states two-thirds of 
the offenses belonging to this class were committed by men over 
fifty years of age, and many of these were old and decrepit2? In ` 
this study I found among the criminals studied one case of rape 
which was performed by a man past eighty years old. 

Following close to the factors of race, origin, residence, and age 


"E H. Sutherland, Criminology, p. 99. 
* Ibid. 
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is the influence of occupation. This is,.to a great extent, affected by 
the preceding conditions. Different racial elements are more or less 
restricted as to employment in‘the southern states. Texas is no ex- 
ception to this rule. This very likely throws a large number of the 
Negroes and Mexicans into the low-grade and unskilled occupa- 
tions which are found primarily in the cities and towns. Age also 
operates as a discriminating factor in determining the occupation 
which an individual may enter, at least for industrial labor and pro- 
fessions and for business enterprises. ‘Thus it is that occupation is 


TABLE III 


OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIPTION OF TEXAS PRISON INMATES FROM 1906 TO 1924 
AND OF THE MALE POPULATION OF THE STATE FOR IQIO AND 1920 


(Percentages) 
PRISON 
POPULATION STATE POPULATION 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION s 

1906~24 Toto 1920 
Agricultural occupations. ......... 23.2 Dr. 49.90 
Unspecified laborers.............- 34.7 6.2 7.4 
Other specified occupations........ 42.1. 32.8 43.6 
All classes... he de hae eiek: 100.0 - 100.0 100.0 


a matter of personal choice only when the foregoing conditions have 
been taken into account. 

Table IIT shows a broad occupational distribution of the inmates 
of the prison from 1906 to 1924 and of the state for roxo and 1920. 
The figures for the state have been derived from the United States 
census for the years indicated and represent the males ten years 
and over who were gainfully employed. The prison population in- 
cludes only those who are at the time of their commitment to the 
institution as much as fifteen years of age. The discrepancy in the 
basis of the comparison may be neglected since children under 
fourteen years of age cannot be employed legally in industries. On 
farms, children below that age may scarcely be said to have a gain- 
ful occupation. | 

One observation must be made as to the structure of this table. 
The detailed description of the prisoners shows a total of sixty-seven 
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occupations, while the federal census shows over six hundred dif- 
ferent occupations for the state as a whole. It is also possible that 
the prison officials and the census enumerators have not used iden- 
tical classifications. In either case the figures are only approximate- 
ly accurate. | 

As is shown in Table ITI, the classes of agricultural and unspeci- 
fied laboring people together contribute 57.09 per cent oC the prison 
population, and 67.2 per cent of the state population far 1910 and 
56.4 per cent for 1920. But in these classes the agricultural popula- 
tion furnishes on the average about one-half of its quota of prison 
inmates, while the laboring group in the cities, which must be taken 
to apply to the lower grades of labor, contribute an average of about 
five times their expectancy among the prisoners. The group desig- 
nated as “other specified occupations” begins with the semiskilled 
or the lower grades of skilled labor and extends upward through 
the businesses and professions. ‘They are put in the sare class be- 
cause they all have greater certainty of employment and are gen- 
erally more specialized than the unspecified laboring groups. 

Within the group of “other specified occupazions” ar. inspection 
of the data in a more detailed form which I have not shown here 
indicates that quantitatively the crime rate shows a perceptible 
tendency to decrease as the form of employment becomes more 
sharply specialized and professionalized. Furthermore, taking all 
of the urbanized groups of laborers and occupational classes to- 
gether, we find that they contribute 76.8 per cent of the prison in- 
mates for the period, while they compose only 39.0 per cent of the 
state’s population in 1910 and 41.0 per cent in 1920. From this it 
can be seen that all urban classes, beginning with the unspecified 
laborers, furnished almost twice their expectec share o: the prison 
inmates; but, as was shown above, the rate is much higher for the 
low-grade and unskilled workers than for the upper urdan classes. 
This checks closely with my statements regarding urban and rural 
residence. The corroboration is equally as positive as expected. 
The absolute scarcity of representatives of the higher callings and 
professions found in the prison population is distinctly marked. 
The schedules contained reports of only two physicians in the sam- 
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ple of inmates, two ministers who were both Negřoes, only one 
teacher, and no lawyers at all! : = 

These data indicate that so far as the gross crime rate is SCH 
cerned occupations which give steady employment have the least 
showing of criminals among them. The agricultural ‘population’ 
seems to be less criminally inclined than the bulk of the urbanized 
industrial groups. This still does not prove that there is a definite 
relation between occupations as such and the crime rate. Persons ` 
engaging in urban employment, even in the same general occupa- 
tional group, are subjected to extremely variable circumstances of 
life. Within the urban industrial classes the factors of great mobil- 
ity, moral heterogeneity, instability of family organization, lack of . 
unity and integration in religion, and sophistication may have sig- 
nificant influence in determining the frequency of crime within 
those groupe "7 The occupational influence may be partly: incidental, 
but a rough occupational division for crime in general does appear: 
A more minute study should be made, however, for the purpose of 
discovering whatever may be the relation between a given occupa- 
tion and specific types of crimes. 

It has been contended that marital conditions within a given 
population are significant in relation to the frequency of criminal 
‘actions. The current idea is that persons who have never married 
_ and those who have been divorced show higher crime rates than is 
found for!those married. The figures given in Table IV show that 
persons who have never been married have a higher crime rate than 
their percentage of the state’s population by almost one-third. The 
persons widowed, and divorced contribute their share of the crim- 
inals in‘about the same proportions as their numbers in the general 
population, while those married fall short of their expected rate by 
approximately 16.0 per cent. 

It should be added that correct results at this point are virtually 
impossible because : 
a community problem presents itself in the comparisons of the marital relations 


of the prisoners and the general population of the state as reported in the United 
States Census of 1920. There are 4.3 per cent more of the penitentiary inmates 


* Cf, P. A. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman, supra. 
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who, claim to he single than i is found for'the males of thé state whe are 15 years 
of age or older; ‘21-3 per cent fewer females admit that they are married, and 
9.8 per cent more male prisoners report themselves to be widowed and divorced 
‘than is found for the state in 1920. The floating unattached porticn of our citi- ` 
E appears to furnish more than its quota of crime.*4 

- It may appear that the. foregoing statement may lack the very 
desirable quality’ of definiteness. But whatever it may mean within 
itself, we are justified i in saying that the rate of criminality is greater 


TABLE Iv* 


MARITAL CONDITION OF THE TEXAS PRISON POPULATION FROM 1906 TO 1924 
AND MALES FOR THE STATE FOR Toto AND 1920 


(Percentages) 
“| Prysow POPÒLATION STATE PorvLeTION 
MARITAL CONDITION eme 

t906~24 I9to i, 1920 
Married. 665.5 ee 42.0 a 57.2 58.8 
SIN BIE E 52.0 37.2 35.7 
Widowed. EE 4.7 4.6 4.8 
Divorce... 1.3 1.0 0.7 
Total. Zeg ae GT 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* The lower age limit of fifteen years applies fairly closely for the population of the state, since males 
under sixteen years of age cannot be legally married i in Texas. 


among those not actually living i in the married state than among 
. those who are. 
The influence of duani is significant so far as thet factor re- 
lates to this study. The mere fact that an individual has made even 
a small effort to obtain an education can be considered as evidence 
that he is to that extent more amenable to socializing influences than 
one who has not exerted any energy in the direction of such i improve- 
ment. The general expectation, it seems, is that the rete of crime 
decreases as we ascend the ladder of educational attainment. 
= The Texas Prison Survey of 1924 shows that for that year the 
percentage of illiteracy among the white prisoners was virtually the . 
same as for the white population of the state—about 6.0 per cent. 
This, or approximately this, is also the rate given for the white pop- 
ulation of the United States. Among Negroes in prison the per- 
“ Texas Prison Survey, Vol. I (1924). 
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centage of illiteracy is somewhat higher than that of the civilian 
Negro population, the rates being 22.5 and 17.8 per cent, respec- 
tively. Satisfactory data concerning Mexicans in this case are again 
lacking, but the expressed belief of the prison authorities and of 
the Prison Survey Commission is that illiteracy is higher for the 
Mexican prison population than for Mexican civilians of Texas. 
“Tiliteracy is prevalent; one-fifth of the whole prison population 
had no schooling whatever, while over one-fifth of the inmates 
claimed that their school life ended with the first, second, or the 
third erade "77 | 
Although the figures given in the preceding paragraph do not give 
evidence of proper standardization, and the statements concerning 
Mexicans are based more upon observation than upon actual count, 
we are led to believe that in general the bulk of crimes falls within 
the classes with little or no educational advantages. ! 
The following are in general the tentative conclusions which have 
been reached regarding crime in Texas during the period studied. 
First, Negroes and Mexicans contribute more than their proper 
ratios of crimes in comparison to their number in the Texas popula- 
tion. This has been attributed more to their social environments 
than to racial characteristics. Second, persons born outside of Texas 
show a higher rate of criminality in that state than those who are 
native Texans. This is true for native whites of the United States 
as well as for other races and for foreign classes. Third, urban pop- 
ulations have shown higher rates of criminality both when occupa- 
tional status and mere residence have been considered. Fourth, the 
greatest percentage of crimes has been found to come within the 
ages of fifteen years and forty years, although no age group has 
been found to be free from crime. Fifth, occupational status has 
been found to be correlated with the crime rate in the sense that 
persons having definite and specialized trades, occupations, busi- 
nesses, and professions do not show a tendency to commit crimes 
as often as unspecified and low grade laborers. Sixth, marital con- 
dition has been found to bear some relation to the crime rate. Al- 
though the data are not absolutely accurate, married persons did not 


** Ibid., p. 46. 
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show as high a frequency of crimes as those not married. Seventh, 
education has been found to bear a rough relation to the crime rate, ' 
even when the defectiveness of the data is taken into consideration. 
There is a higher percentage of the prisoners who have at most a 
fragmentary fundamental education or who are illiterate than is 
found for the general population of the state. Furthermore, spe- 
cialization in trades and professions which may be considered tanta- 
mount to education to some extent has been found to be concomitant 
with a decreasing crime rate. 
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THE 1930 CENSUS OF CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS: 
REPORTS RECEIVED TO NOVEMBER 1, 1930 


The returns from the American Sociological Society 1930 census of current research 
projects as arranged by Dorothy Hankins, under the direction of Hornell Hart, appear 
below. An attempt has been made to give the subject, the scope, the author, and his 
address whenever this information has been available. In arranging the material the 
categories employed in Social Science Abstracts have been used. In the cross-refer- 
ences the serial numbers of the projects are given. The authors’ names are arranged 
alphabetically within the several groups. i 


t 


SOCIAL THEORY AND ITS HISTORY 


1. A history of contemporary sociology in France. Moses J. Aronson, 340 East 
Fortieth Street, New Yark City. 


2. The social philosophy of Robert Hamilton Bishop. Read Bain, Oxford, Ohio. 
The data are all from the writingsof Bishop and from records in the possession of 
Miami University Library, Transylvanie University Library, and descendants of 
Bishop. The method used is that of historical research and interpretation. 


3. A critical analysis of the concept of mobility. Howard Becker, Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. A library project 
dealing with English, French, and Germar: literature in the social sciences since about 
1850. 

4. The relations of sociology to the subject of international relations, L. L. Ber. 
nard, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. The overlapping and interrelations 
of the subjects, the contributions made Ly sociology to international relations, re+ 
search by sociologists relative to international relations, and influences exerted upon 
sociologists by workers in other social sciences. y 


‘5. The social sciences in Latin America. Idem. Special emphasis is being placed 
on their relation to cultural backgrounds. 


6. Sociology in the United States. Idem. At present the writer is visiting the va- 
rious colleges and universities, and examining the records to secure data on the origin 
and development of the social sciences in this country, 


7. The sociology of George Fitzhugh. Winnie Leach Duncan, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire. A critical analysis of Sociology for the South; 
Cannibals All, articles in DeBow’s Review, and other periodicals in which Fitzhugh 
wrote. 


8. Mental interdependence, its social and educational implications. Ross L: 
Finney, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. A project in social theory: 

9, J. S. Mill’s relation to the genesis of the English birth control movement. 
Norman E. Himes,.121 Holden Green, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Historical and 
analytical methods used. 

10. The Newgate Neo-Malthusian, Zem, A study of the thought of disciples of 
Francis Place whose contributions have never been mentioned in population literature. 
Writings of English political prisoners in the period 1825-26 furnish the data. 


11. Albion W. Small-—a study of his life, work, and position as a sociologist. 
Floyd N. House, University of Virginia, University, Virginia. Mainly an analysis and 
evaluation of Small’s sociological theory and his contributions to modern sociology 
through examination of biographical publications and the works of Small—particu- 
larly those giving autobiographical hints—supplemented by the writer’s own knowl- 
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edge of Small, based on personal contact and examination of his correspondence after 
his death. 


12. The contribution of Lester F, Ward to social thought. Bernhard J. Stern, En- 
cyclopaedia of Social Sciences, New York City. Based on unpublished manuscript 
material in the library of Brown University. 


13. Lewis Henry Morgan: social evolutionist. Idem. An analysis of Morgan’s 
published works supplemented by research on unpublished manuscript materials 
which he bequeathed to the University of Rochester. 


14. Recent developments in German sociology. Louis Wirth, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. Comparative study of various ‘‘schools” of sociological 
thought in Germany and a critical analysis of all research ectivities and results since 
1913, based on interviews with leading German sociological investigators and visits to 
all German universities where sociological research is in progress. 


HUMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 
3 (See 158) 


Original Nature, and Individual Difference 
(See 211) 


Attitudes, Sentiments, and Motives ` 
(See 50, 57, III, 130, 1§1, 187) 


15. The process of undergraduate orientation. Robert C. Angell, 208 Economics 
Building, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. ‘The results of 190 inter- 
views, half with men, half with women, covering the questions of what agencies ac- 
tually influence students i in deciding on their careers and how strongly various agen- 
cies operate at different periods. 


16. Opposite reactions toward faculty member. H. G. Duncan, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire. A study of the positive and negative re- 
actions of college students toward former precollege teachers and college faculty with- 
in the last year. 


17. Interests of American sociologists. Winnie Leach Duncan, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire. Statistical tabulation of the interests of so- 
ciologists as indicated on the membership cards of the American Sociological Society 
for 1928 and 1929. 


18. A study of situations in which attitudes are reciprocally corroborative. 
Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. The method used will 
be observation, analysis, classification. 


- 19. The influence of metropolitan centers like Philadelphia and New York on 
the attitude toward Sunday observance laws in New Jersey. Della Louise Good, 
2619 Baird Boulevard, Camden, New Jersey. All New Jersey communities of 1,000 
or above were taken as an index and the data secured through interviews and ques- 
tionnaires. 


20. Sociology of conservatism. Bernard J. Stern, Encyclopaedia of Social Sci- 
ences, New York City. An analysis of the sociological and socio-psychological factors 
involved in opposition to change through a study of resistance to innovations in ma- 
terial culture. Primarily library research. Data to be treated as in writer’s book, So- 
cial Factors in Medical Progress. 


Child Study and Adolescence 


21. Personality and the working boy. W. Ryland Boorman, Chicago Boys Clubs, 
Inc., Room 450, 120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. Data gathered over a pe- 
riod of three years from personal letters and life-histories. 

22. Observational case studies of foster children. Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee. Studies of state ward cases sent to the receiving 
home of the Tennessze Children’s Home Finding Society, Nashville. Data consist of 
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playroom observations, background data, medical and psychological examinations and 
tests, interviews, and follow-ups. 


23. Parental introversion as a factor in the development of children. Nina Rede- 
nour and Bernice Taylor, Child Guidance Clinic, Colorado Springs, Colorado. An 
analysis of case records of children at the Child Guidance Clinic of Colorado Springs, 
with a view to determining correlation between introversion of parents and various 
psychiatric characteristics of the children, ` 


24. A study of behavior traits, by means of observations of play behavior, of 
children between the ages of five and nine. Mapheus Smith, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. The data consist of observation records of fifty children ob- 
served in play at the receiving home of a child-placement society. 


25. Boys’ Club study, New York University. Frederic M. Thrasher, von Wash- 
ington Square East, New York City. A study of the effects of a large Boys’ Club upon 
the boys and the local community in New York City. Methods used were ecological, 
statistical, and case study. 


26. The girl grows up—a study of the development of social behavior in girls be- 
tween the ages of six-and sixteen. Eileen Ward, Constance Moffit, and Norma 
Parker. The subjects were girls taken from grammar and high schools in Washington, 
D.C., and a social case study was made of each girl. She was interviewed personally 
and further data were gathered from her home and her school by a trained social 
worker. Publication is arranged in social science monographs published by the Mas 
tional Catholic School of Social Service. 


Personality, and Life-Organization 


27. Hobbies of college freshmen. Read Bain, Oxford, Ohio. Data consist of three 
hundred statements from one hundred Freshmen in the college of Liberal Arts, School 
of Education, and School of Business Advertising. 


28. A study of the emotional reaction patterns in family relationships of fathers 
and mothers attending child study groups conducted by parents’ council and hold- 
ing interviews with parents’ council leaders. Ralph D Bridgman, director, 311 South 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Sources consist of stenographically re- 
corded proceedings of over two hundred child-study group meetings, together with 
notes on interviews between leaders and parents recorded immediately after each in- 
terview. Report will include statistical analysis and case studies. 


29. A personality-testing study of seventy-five senior college women. Joseph 
K. Folsom, Sweet Briar, Virginia. Several standard personality tests were applied to 
each of the Seniors at Sweet Briar College. Intercorrelations were worked out be- 
tween Negmann-Kohlstedt extraversion, Allport A-S, Colgate B2 (neuroticism), 
grades, college leadership, Watson fair-mindedness test, score for radicalism, etc. 


30. Personality analysis of college students by the method of tests, inventories, 
and autobiographies. Verne C Wright, University Club, Madison, Wisconsin. The 
following data were secured for one hundred cases and correlations worked out: in- 
telligence test, emotion test, ascendance-submission inventory, introversion-extrover- 
sion inventory, psychoneurosis inventory, academic grades, health status, experience 
variables, and autobiographical materials. 


THE FAMILY 
(See also go, 98, 155, 106) 
Historic Family and Family as Institution 
(See also 85, 170, 171, 174) 


31. A sociological study of privileged families in Piedmont, Virginia, with espe- 
cial reference to the county of Albemarle. Varina Moore Rhodes, University of Vir- 
ginia, University, Virginia. Genealogies and family history, and information regard- 
ing wealthy families recently moved into the area. Certain basic information is prac- 
tically complete for wealthy families of the county. Material was gathered chiefly 
through personal interviews with communicative members of old aristocratic families, 
supplemented by the personal knowledge of the student making the study. 
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Modern Family and Its Problems 
(See also 23, 68, 112, 186, 195, 209, 222) 


32. Assortative mating: causes and results, C. Arnold Anderson, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Analysis and treatment of the phenomena related 
to the resemblances of mates will include analysis of the English returns for age at 
marriage, also an analysis of the literature, treating such topics as nationality crosses, 
etc. Particular regard will be given to the time fluctuations of the correlation coeffi- 
cients, and to the movements of the several means of arrays. There are four series 
corresponding to the four combinations of newly wed and Dreviously married, there 
being no data on divorcees. 

33. Some social effects of the California law which requires that three days must 
elapse between the application for and the granting of a license to marry. Oliver 
M. Butterfield, Box 34, Monterey Park, California. A general study of California and 
border-state marriage rate and a detailed study of five California counties containing 
over 40 per cent of all the state’s marriages, analyzing the canceled applications, and 
seeking other related causes for the decline of marriage rates between July 29, 1927, 
and December 31, 1929. Data obtained through personal in-erviews and examination 
of reports of state and federal census and vital statistic bureaus. Economic facts and 
indexes were compiled and compared to determine the degree of correlation and possi- 
ble influence. ER 

34. The sociology of the rural family. Lemo T. Dennis, Ithaca, New York. An 
attempt to ascertain and describe characteristic family-behavior patterns or relation- 
ships in such a way that they may be recognizable to others. Data will consist of in- 
tensive case studies of thirty to fifty urban and rwral families over a period of several 
months by one who secures entrée to the family through sarvice in helping to solve 
child-guidance and other domestic problems. 


35. Student opinions as to important factors to be considered in selecting a hus- 
band or wife. Mabel A. Elliott, 1224 Mississippi Street, Lawrence, Kansas. The basic 
idea is to discover changes in attitudes with reference to standards and sex mores. 
Data are obtained from students in sociology classes at the University of Kansas and 
Stephens College during 1928-30. 

36. Unemployment and its effect on family relationship: treatment of unem- 
ployment by family welfare agencies. Minna Field, 71 West Forty-seventh Street, 
New York City. An analysis of 175 cases opened with the organization from June, 
I zé VP i January, 1929, where the wage-earner, able and willing to work, was unem- 
ployed. 

37. Chinese family budgets. Sidney D. Gamble, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Data consist of 283 Peking family budgets—day-by-ay receipts and expendi- 
tures for the year December 1, 1926—-November 30, 1927. Incomes range from eight 
to five hundred dollars a month. Chinese college graduates secured co-operation of 
families, and when necessary writers called daily to make entries on accounts. These 
accounts were totaled month by month. 

38. Standard of living of the families of migratory workers in Washington 
State. Marion Hathway, Department of Sociology, University of Washington, Se- 

-attle, Washington. Preliminary field work has been completed and areas selected for 
intensive study. 

39, A study in disorganization of personality and conflict in marriage relations. 
Harriet R. Mowrer, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Materials in this 
study indicate that the disorganization of the family grows out of the disorganization 
of the individual, and the form which the conflict takes is determined by the past ex- 
periences and the social situations of the persons concerned. A differentiation of do- 
mestic discerd cases has been worked out upon the basis of a combination of person- 
ality types and types of conflict situations. 

40. A study of rural family relations. Mary M. Nicholis and J. H. Kolb, College 
of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. A study of how best to 
reach and analyze the farm family as a social unit. Such methods and approaches as 
the following have been used: working with rural school-teachers and school-chil- 
dren, and back into the home; working with small groups of men and women en- 
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gaged in the Citizen’s Better Community study, particularly the Committee on Social 
Welfare; working with the newly organized County Child Welfare Board; organizing 
and working through small study or discussion groups where information was gath- 
ered regarding families within the neighborhoods or the various members of groups; 
and by direct and frequent visiting of families in two type areas within the county. 
Case materials on about 90 families are being written up. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
(See also 37, 61, 76, 83, 106, 167, 172, 173, 179, 189) 


41. Social history of the Jewish community in Madison, Wisconsin. Nathan 
Berman, Sterling Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. Method will in- 
clude analysis of diaries, correspondence, autobiographies, institutional records, such 
as minutes of meetings, case records from social agencies, and all other socio-historical 
documents available; also statistical analysis of age, sex, marital status, occupation, 
religious affiliations, etc, will be undertaken. 


42. The succession of cultural groups in the city of Chicago. Paul F. Gage 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ilinois. Statistical data for main cultural (immigrant 
and Negro) groups in ‘Chicago for 1898, ro10, and 1920. After 1930 data are added to 
this material, case studies, studies of institutions, and general histories of these groups 
covering varying number of decades will be secured. Through interviews, personal 
documents, and general historical material an attempt is made to get at motives for 
movement and general processes of succession. Statistical data have been plotted and 
graphed for concentric mile zones expanding from center of the city, with rates of 
movement, direction of movement, gtc. 


43. A regional study of Yucatan. Robert Redfield, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ilinsis. Study will consist of economic and cultural data for sample communi- 
ties of the peninsula of Yucatan. These data will be secured by field investigation of 
sample communities, Collection of newspaper, diary, and other document materials 
and of published statistical data. 


44. Negro migration, Frank A, Ross, Columbia University, New York City. 
There are several subprojects covering the South and Northeast, besides material for 
the entire United States. All forms of data are being utilized. Two volumes are al- 
ready printed. Three periodical articles and general volume in process. 


45. Economic status of the Negro. T. J. Woofter, Jr., University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Data have been secured for the Eastern United - 
States on agriculture and industry from census and first-hand inquiry among employ- 
ers of Negro labor and from a synthesis of previous surveys. Report mimeographed. 


‘46. Negro culture on St. Helena Island. Idem. St. Helena Township, Beaufort 
County, South Carolina, 1928-29. Complete picture of historical and cultural back- 
grounds and present social and economic situation. The data were gathered by a co- 
operative project staff including physical anthropologist, cultural anthropologist, psy- 
chologist, historian, economic advisers, students of .population, taxation, and social 
institutions. Historical method, folk lore recording and analysis, physical measure- 
` ment, psychological tests, enumeration and census data for population, family, hous- 
ing, and agriculture, county and other records for taxation, crime, religion, and edu- 
cation were used as sources of material. General report already published entitled 
Black Yeomanry. A supplementary monozraph on history and folk lore, and an ar- 
ticle in a psychological journal will be published. 


Emigration and Immigration 
(See also 160) 


47, Backgrounds for immigration. H. G. Duncan, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, New Hampshire. The general geographical, political, economic, religious, 
educational, and social conditions. of our immigrant countries are being studied in or- 
der to determine the forces that have served to expel or helped to condition the immi- 
grant’s desire to emigrate from his native country. Data have been collected mostly 
from histories of the various countries and from periodicals. 
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48. Filipino immigration. Bruno Lasker, 129 East Fifty-second Street, New York 
City. A rapid survey of the character, causes, and results of Filipino migration from 
the Philippine Islands to Hawaii and the mainland of the United States from 1918 to 
date, Data secured mostly from secondary sources such as local and specialized re- 
ports, public statistics, etc., and three months of field work spent mostly in interviews. 


49. Social problems of Japanese people in the United S-ates. Yoshi Otsuka, Box 
128, Portland, Oregon. Data based on results of questionnaires sent to Japanese- 
speaking people in the United States, on extracts from Amerizan-Japanese news items, 
or former studies in the field, and on the writer’s personal contacts. 


50. Americans in process: a study of our citizens of Oriental ancestry. William 
C. Smith, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. Study originated in 1923 in 
connection with the Survey of Race Relations on the Pacific Coast, was continued in 
Hawaii from July, 1926, to May, 1929, and is based largely upon two thousand life- 
histories written by the members of the group. Newspapers, reports, and all available 
documentary sources were also used. 


“CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


51, An analysis (with special reference to attitudes) of factors making for soli- 
darity and disorganization in the Hutterische Community. Lee E. Deets, University 
of South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota. This is a communistic zociety on the 
Missouri River near Tabor, South Dakota, which originated about rer: in the Tyrol 
and is probably the oldest such society in America. Data were gathered through ex- 
amination of documentary material, through interviews, through case studies, and 
through attitude tests given to school-children. e 


52. Peaceful primitive tribes—what tribes, if any, do not have wars, feuds or 
blood vengeance either at present or in their history? Lois M. Handsaker, 554 East 
Thirty-first Street, Portland, Oregon. Tribes named as peaceful by Hobhouse, 
Wheeler, and Ginsberg in The Material Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler 
Peoples, by Sumner and Keller in Science of Society, by Davie in The Evolution of 
War, and by Perry in The Children of the Sun and in two articles were critically ex- 
amined. All available sources which dealt with the forty-six tribes named were 
searched for evidence as to their warlike or peaceful characteristics. 


Classes and Class Struggle 


53. A study of the human aspects of textile industry in the south and in New 
England. Robert C. Dexter, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. The southern 
study was made during the months of December and January last year and is already 
published. Data for the New England report in process of collection. 


54. Study of process of joint committees in industry under plans of employee 
representation. E. C. Lindeman, High Bridge, New Jersey. This study has been con- 
ducted over a period of two years and a half; six industries have been included with 
intensive observation in one; data will consist oi analyses of committee sessions, to- 
gether with related facts. 


Nationalities and Races 


(See also 75, 87, 135, 143, 212) 


55. Anti-Filipino race riots in the United States, covering California, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, and Utah, E. S. Bogardus, 3551 University Avenue, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Data cover five race riots from 1928 to 1930 including the Watsonville one 
which extended over four days. 


56. Race prejudice: a sociological study. W. O. Brown, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Description of race prejudice as manifested in the United States, 
South Africa, and Europe; interpretation of natural history and its relation to such 
related phenomena as race consciousness and race movements. Regions where there 
are various races but little or no prejudice have been used. Material has been drawn 
from history, regional studies of racial groups, the propagandistic literature on race, 
personal documents, and personal knowledge. 
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57. A study of the information factor on racial attitudes. Eugene E. Closson, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Two test forms—one devised to uncover be- 
havior patterns indicating presence or absence of racial prejudices and one to assure 
accuracy and extent of information—were given to seven hundred to eight hundred 
subjects in the Iowa high schools. 

58. Liberal and radical Negro organizations, Guy B. Johnson, Box 652, Chapel 
Hill, Norta Carolina. Considerable data have been collected on liberal Negro pro- 
grams, technique of propaganda, including such instances as the N.A.A.C.P.’s activity 
in the Judge Parker case, the Gold Star Negro Mothers’ trip to France, etc. An at- 
tempt to view the data in these aspects: effect on the race consciousness of the Negro, 
especially in the South; effect on white opinion in the South; effectiveness of the radi- 
cal progranis as a technique for producing social change. 

59. The Armenian colony in Fresno County, California; a study in special psy- 
chology. Richard Tracy LaPiere, Stanford University, Palo Alto, California. A study 
of the psychology of “race prejudice” through examination of records and documents, 
- collection of Armenian biographies, and study of non-Armenian attitudes, 


60. The Negro in Oxford, Ohio: a study in accommodation. John L. Milhol- 
land, Box 33, Oxford, Ohio. A local study dealing with the sociological aspects of the 
question. Material will be gathered from the county courthouse, local townbooks, 
hearsay, etc. 

61. Recent adjustments of Chinese in America to city life. C. N. Reynolds, 
Stanford University, 611 Alvarado Row, Palo Alto, California. Deals largely with 
Chinese in San Francisco, San José, California, and Portland, Oregon, during the past 
ten years. Material consists of data Qn occupations, social organizations, use of schools, 
participation in politics, home life, housing, crime rates, intermarriage, etc. 

62. Relations between Filipinos and whites in the Watsonville (California) 
area. Idem. Material gathered through a study of the printed material issued by Fili- 
pinos and whites and of the newspaper accounts of racial contacts; interviews with 
Filipino workers and their leaders and with employers of Filipinos and non-employing 
townsmen; a study of the record of Filipinos in crime ; use of relief agencies, exami- 
nation of vital statistics. . 

63. The Negro in St. Paul, Walter S. Ryder, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. A general survey for 1929-30, with emphasis on industrial and occupational as- 
pects, pursued through industries, businesses, schools, churches, welfare agencies, and, 
leaders. 


POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Demography and Population 
(See also 9, 98) 


64. Social mobility of farmers’ sons and daughters in Wake County, North 
Carolina, 1929, W. A. Anderson, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. Based on migration of 1,703 sons and daughters in 657 white farm families. 
Rank correlations are used in analysis. 

65. Movement of population into Madison, Wisconsin, 1929, C. L. Dedrick, John 
L. Gillin, and Kimball Young, Sterling Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. Statistical tabulation for new Madison residents of their former residence, 
age, occupation, sex, marital] status, and their reasons for moving to Madison, to de- 
termine their success at adaptation to the community, their social agency and insti- 
tutional contacts, also their ties with the home community, such as are revealed 
through use of home newspaper, correspondence, etc. 

66. Population displacement in New Hampshire. H. G. Duncan, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire. Chiefly statistical data, covering the 
census reports for the states and counties of New Hampshire from 1870 to 1920, with 
one other New England state used for comparison and a specific county of New 
Hampshire selected for detailed study. Special attention is given also to the racial 
groups and their ratios to the general population. 


67. Conditions determining state populations. J. M. Gillette, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. Chiedly statistical study, by regions, of typical 
states. United States publications are used as sources. 
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68. A comparative study of the size of families among college and non-college 
married women, Willystine Goodsell, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. Data from questionnaires sent to college and ron-college women of the 
same social class, covering such questions as college (or school), present age, age at 
marriage, number of children (living and dead), stillbirths, year of married life in 
which each child was born, town and state of birth and of present residence, educa- 
tion of husband. One thousand cases in each group. 


69. Medical history of contraception from remote antiquity to the present day. 
Norman E. Himes, 121 Holden Green, Cambridge, Massachusetts, Data from ques- 
tionnaires sent to outstanding medical historians and anthropologists throughout the 
world. Method historical. To occupy two chapters in Birth Control—a Handbook 
for Medical Practitioners, the rest to be published by the National Committee on Ma- 
ternal Health, Academy of Medicine Building, New York City. 


70. Reciprocal international influences in the early birth control movement 
(1822-1832). Idem. The influence of early English writers on the American pioneers 
and the reciprocal influences of American writers on English, showing that birth- 
control movement was international in character prior to such a development in 
trade-unionism. 


71. The migration and distribution of Negro leaders in the United States. San- 
ford Winston, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina. The produc- 
tion, distribution, and geographical trend of 1,606 Negro leaders. Factual data bear- 
ing upon sections, states, and cities of birth, as well as distribution at present, analyzed 
by simple statistical techniques. The trends are analyzed through recourse to com- 
parative age distributions. 


72. Residential mobility in Madison, Wisconsin, for the Year 1928. Kimball 
Young, E. L. Dedrick, Miss Virginia Bookman, Sterling Hall, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. A study of 3,372 cases of change of ~esidence during 1928, in- 
cluding all such cases reported to the Police Department under a municipal ordinance. 
A special analysis of multiple moves of residence was undertaken. 


Heredity and Selection 
(See also 32 and 68) 


73. Differential birth rates in Buffalo and the Niagara frontier. Niles Carpenter, 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. Birth-rates and related sociclogical data in 
one thousand native American families. Material for the present generation and for 
parents and grandparents, when obtainable, gathered by house-to-house canvass of 
selected urban, suburban, and rural areas. 


Human Ecology and Human Geography 


74. Ionia and Athens: studies in secularization. Howard Becker, Box 71, Whar- 
ton School, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Data from Greek ` 
primary sources and English, French, and German secondary sources. Concerns the 
Eastern Mediterranean area from 2200 ta 300 B.C. 


75. The social status of the Filipinos in Los Angeles County. Marcus P. Berbano, 
2507 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, California. The data, covering a ten-year- 
period (1920-30), are largely first-hand information and sci2ntific reports and articles. 


76, Cities and their farms: a study of farm population and rural life activities 
in the vicinity of large cities. Philips B. Boywe, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. Based mainly on statistics in the federal census of agriculture, 1910, 1920, 
and 1925. Analysis consists in contrasting concentric areas about the sixty-eight 
American cities of 1¢0,000 or more population in 1920, in regard to the relative fre- 
quency of such phenpmena as foreign-born white farm operators, cash tenancy, ten- 
ants related to landlords, etc. 


77. The Negro in Durham: a study of adjustment to town life. Hugh D Brin- 
ton, Jr., 309 Ransome Street, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Data bearing on Negro 
areas during 1928 and 1929 were obtained from 10,318 ceses before the Recorder’s 
Court; personal interviews; a study of 100 families; a housing survey; records of 

1,701 school- children; a special questionnaire to 400 school-children; and statistics 
from city departments. The community was divided inte areas determined by the 
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crime rate per hundred families, and detailed attention was given to those areas hav- 
ing especially low and especially high rates. 


78. Ethnological survey of North America east of Appalachians. John M. 
Cooper, Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. An analysis, worked out 
in tabular and distribution map forms, of eight thousand pages of classified data se- 
cured from six hundred and thirty original sources. All of North America north of 
the Mexicen border will be covered later. 


79. New Hampshire and the westward movement. Winnie Leach Duncan, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire. This study is a companion 
project to a similar one made by W. O. Clough at the University of Wyoming: “Wy- 
oming and the Westward Movement,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXV, 808- 
15. The object is to ascertain the birth-place of students, their parents and grand- 
parents, and to form an :ndex of the nativity of each of a group of unselected students 
at the University of New Hampshire. This set of New England natal statistics will 
then be compared with the “Frontier” set collected by Mr. Clough. 


80. Auto camps in the Evergreen playground. Norman S. Hayner, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. The pàysical equipment, location, charges, and 
type of management in 714 automobile tourist camps in western Oregon and Wash- 
ington and southwestern British Columbia during 1929. The data were derived from 
the records of the Oregon state health officer, Washington Automobile Association 
and Provincial Bureau of Information; presented in maps, charts, and tables and in- 
terpreted with the aid of observation and interviews made during a tour of the area. 


81. The mobility of the Connecticut rural population. J. L. Hypes and Carroll D. 
Clark, Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Connecticut. An intensive study of 
the rural population of six Connecticut towns selected as typical of the chief rural 
areas of the state. Data covering vocational and residential moves, living conditions, 
communicative and transportative fecilities, character and size of farming business, 
income, supplementary occupations, organizational membership, etc., have been pro- 
cured by personal interviews with over five hundred farm families, and will be treated 
statistically with the aim of measuring mobility trends and the ecological assortment 
of the rural population. The general method is that of intensive study of small type. 
areas by means of field surveys and statistical analysis. 


82. Social conditions among the Negrosas of the hill district of Pittsburgh. John 
Thider, 401 Granite Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Covers third and fifth wards 
during the period of approximately one year. The methcds used are questionnaire, 
field work by an employed staff, supplementary studies by co-operating agencies, 
comment and criticism by representatives of social agencies working in the district. 


83. The increasing physical vigor of college girls. Edwin E, Jacobs, Ashland 
College, Ashland, Ohio. A study of the physical measurements of entering freshmen 
girls from records—for a period of about fiity years—of unselected groups in Oberlin,- 
Smith, Wellesley, Holyoke, and Nebreska. 


84. The ecology of the physician in the Chicago Loop. Earl S. Johnson, 6104 
Woodlawn Avenue, Apt. 809, Chicago, Hlinois. Based on office-location data for five- 
year intervals from 1844 to 1929 in the natural area of the central business district. A 
study of factors affecting the spatial pattern; intra- and extra-professional symbiotic 
relationships; years in practice, specialization; extra-office activities; place of resi- 
dence and similar personal data. 


85. Women in industry in Russia and the attendant living and family condition. 
Susan M. Kingsbury and Mildred Fairchild, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania. A study of thirty-five factories and their attendant social institutions in 
eleven large cities, with their surrounding small towns; and similar social institutions 
in five other cities. Material gathered by observation, interview, from government 
reports, printed and manuscript records; and material especially secured for this study 
by government offices and factories from October 29 to June, 1930. 

86. Racial invasion in Hawaii. Andrew W. Lind, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. This study, begun at the University of Hawaii, and embracing the entire ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, covering a three-year period (1928-30), includes intensive case 
studies conducted in a number of rural and urban communities, and more extensive 
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statistical materials designed to portray the processes in the territory at large. The 
problem was conceived within an ecological frame of reference, and maps have been 
utilized in large measure in presenting the material. 


‘87. The racial factor in the vote in Hawaii. Idem. An analysis of the vote in the 
city of Honolulu in the 1928 election provides the basis for zhe isolation of the factor 
of race. These data will be compared with those of the 1920 election. An effort was 
first made to locate the vote by race according to the various districts of the city. 


88. Life and customs of the Lummi Indians of Puget Sound. Bernard J. Stern, 
Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, New York City. Biographies of natives and other 
material gathered through éthnological field work on Indiar. reservation. 


89. Human geography of the American South. Rupert B. Vance, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. Physiographic, agricultural, industrial, and social data on contem- 
porary southern states. 


90. The relation of human ecology to rural EH Chester R. Wasson, 
Ithaca, New York. Studies of a number of town and county governments in relation 
to the rural community areas defined in another project to determine the conflict or 
incidence of interests between the political and community areas. Data to be secured 
through personal interviews. 


URBAN COMMUNITY AND CITY 
(See also ro 42, 61, 78, 85, IOI, 108, 117, 138, 145, IQI) 


91. The ebb and flow of urbanism. Niles Carpenter, University of Buffalo, Buf- 
falo, New York. A historical and analytical study of the rise and fall of urban civili- 
zations, related to the probable outcome of the present efflorescence of urbanism. The 
historical data refer particularly to the ancient world and to the Middle American or 
Mayan civilization. 


92. A study of special housing facilities for young wcmen in Chicago and Ev- 
anston, with special reference to the housing of Negro women. Bessie M. Garrison, 
IIIS Ayars Place, Evanston, Illinois. The period covered is from 1920 to 1930. His- 
torical and case-study methods are used. 


93. Urban sociology. Earl E. Muntz, New York University, New York City. A 
study of orban socio-economic problems involving population movement, growth of 
cities, housing, public health and safety, education including Americanization and rec- 
reation. Shows specific ways in which these problems are actually met in American 
cities. 


94. A social survey study of the city of Lima, Ohio. Adelaide L. Reis, Y.W.C.A., 
Lima, Ohio. Data by questionnaires and interviews concerning historical back- 
ground; population figures; conditions in foreign and Negro communities; conditions 
of business; occupational, educational, end placement interests of women; religious 
work; social work; health work; commercialized amusements; attitudes of represen- 
tative citizens. 


95. Twin-City labor survey—Champaign-Urbana. W. Russell Tylor, Edward 
Berman, and Benjamin F. Timmons, University of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois. 
Schedules were filled out by two hundreds employers and twenty-five hundred resi- 
dent working-class households through a house-to-house canvass by students. 


RURAL COMMUNITY 
(See also 34, 38, 42, 45, 65, 78, &2, 137, 145, 149, 153, 175, 185, 239) 


96. Influence of community facilities on the standard of living of white farm 
families. W. A. Anderson, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Analysis of institutigns and their influence on seven hundzed white farm families in 
Wake County, North Carolina, during 1928 through calculation of gross, partial, and 
eae correlation between indices of institutions and standards of living of the 

amilies 


97. Administrative county government in Mississippi and South Carolina. Co- 
lumbus Andrews, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. A case- 
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typical regional rural counties during September to December, 1929, and In South * S 


Carolina concerning county government in the state as a whole during June to Sep- ° 


tember, 1030. The data consist mainly of copies of documents in courthouse. offices, a. 


. county-government laws, books, and monographs. Both volumes are mogèlgd a 
Wager’s Administrative Government in North Carolina. * 


98. The movement of open country. population in Ohio—tamity aspect ‘and in- 


dividual aspect. P. G. Beck, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Spatial and, oC 


cupational mobility, in relation to social and economic factors, of 1,275 open-country Ke 


households from eight areas, end a mobility history of sixteén hundred. adult children ` S 


of these households. 


99. The income of farm boys and giris. Howard W. Beers and. Dwight Sanderson, : 
Ithaca, New York. Statistical analyses of schedules for three hundred farm boys se- ; 
cured by personal interviews, schedules now in hand for about five hundred farm boys, 
and girls, and one thousand or two thousand yet to be secured, by questionnaires dis; 
tributed by high-school teachers and Junior Extension agents. 


100. Study of rural social change. Edmund deS. Brunner, 230 Park Avenue, New 


York City, and J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. A national 
study based on a resurvey of 17 counties and r40 agricultural villages previously sur- 
veyed in 1920-21 and 1924-25, together with a number of special projects of the - 
Hoover Committee connected with rural social change. Sources of material for vil- 
lages and 300 counties, for 1920 and 1930, field investigation covering both statistical 
facts on counties, communities, and institutions and less precise data secured from in- 
terviews. 


ror. Distribution of public burdens and benefits between city and country. T. W: 
Cape, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. The comparative 
wealth and income of city and country, tkeir relative tax burdens, and the compara- 
tive benefits they receive in return in the form of schools, roads, libraries, public 
health facilities, etc. 


102. A study of land utilization and conditions of living in marginal and sub- 
marginal areas in eastern Kentucky. C. F. Clayton, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. Data from four enumeration 
districts, in Knott County, Kentucky, representing approximately 320,000 acres. Farm 
management, family living, agricultural land utilization, forest-land utilization, soils 
classification, and detailed mapping of przsent land use. Field data will be supple- 
mented by the use of the data of the r93c federal census tabulated by enumeration 
districts. 

103. A study of land utilization in marginal and sub-marginal areas of eastern 
Kentucky. Idem. Area covered is Laurel County, Kentucky. Field survey, in 1928, 
of eight school districts, representing approximately 17,600 acres; usable farm man- 
agement and family living schedules from 223 farms for 1927; and for 1926, 1927, and 
1928, farm woodlot schedules from 49 farms, detailed studies of land characteristics 
in relation to land utilization from 52 farms. Field data were supplemented by the 
data of the 1925 federal farm census for Laurel County, tabulated by enumeration 
districts. 

104. A study of land utilization in selected hill towns of Vermont. Idem. Sur- 
vey, for 1929, of 13 townships representing approximately 320,000 acres. Data, except 
for the mapping, were obtained by sampling and include farm-management, a limited 
amount of information relative to expenditures for family living, complete mapping 
of the present use of land, detailed studies of selected fields to determine the relation 
of land characteristics to land use, and sample studies of farm woodlots. The samples, 
however, Were consciously distributed with reference to variations in land character- 
istics and the accessibility of farms, 


105. A study. of certain factors pertaining to the socio-economic life of Okla- 
homa cotton farmers, O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa. The data are relevant to economic status, as a determinant of social climbing, 
of 1,362 cotton-farm families in eleven counties of Oklahoma, and are for 1924 and 
1925, 80 are comparable to those in the census of agriculture for 1925. The survey 
method was used. . 


a 
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e SCH Rural community studies as related to Negro life in Virginia. J. M. Ellison, 


: NG State College, Petersburg, Virginia. Studies dealing with home life, social and 


"je 


educational ggencies, agencies of communication and their effect on community life, 
. yoccupations and trends, of four types of communities—the small concen:rated type of 


GE the. Piedmoht” area, the ‘large community typical of eastern ‘Virginia, the tenant type 


gf "southern: Virginia, and the ségregated Negro village adjacent to rural sections, 


107. “The rural.‘Negro chuich in its organizational relationship. Idem. Over a 
Jerid of'six months 340 farm families were visited and the relation to the community 
‘church ‘ascertained’ by interviews, observations, and attendance at church services. 


. “Twejity ‘school leagues and more than fifty lodges and community enterprises and or- 


N 


, ganizations were studied and their relationship to the church ascertained. The minis- 
rg in all-these communities was studied vo the points of view of age, training, 
salary, whether resident or non-resident. 


`a 108. ‘Some selective phases of rural-urban we Fred C Frey, Louisiana 


State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, The data for the study were secured from 
matriculation statistics, psychological-test scores, and achievement records of 1,950 
University of Minnesota students who matriculated in the fell of 1926. 


109. Social contacts among Utah farm families. Joseph A. Geddes, 652 East 6 
North Street, Logan, Utah. The inquiry covers the natural communit: base of four 
‘different types of Utah villages. Data are based on one thousand Individual records 
of time spent in using community-service agencies, 1927—30. 

‘110. Sociological factors which influence the success of irrigation and drainage 
districts in Utah. Idem. Area, Districts 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the delta-drainage section. 
Period, 1929-33. Type of data, schedules, persoal and group interviews, study of 
minutes of irrigation and drainage meetings, county records, newspaper files, bond- 
holders’ records, etc. 


111. A study of the attitudes of rural people toward organization policies and 
probiems. C. Horace Hamilton, Blacksburg, Virginia. Data on ten representative 
counties of Virginia will contain about two thousand opinion questionnaires, of the 
degree of truth or falsity type, an analysis of the successes and failures of certain types 
of organizations and organizational procedure, and schedule interviews with organiza- 
tion leaders. 


112, Analysis of standards of living. farm income and management, and partici- 
pation in community activities for representative farm-type areas 3f Wisconsin. 
E. L. Kirkpatrick and J. H. Kolb, College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. The entire state has been divided into six major farm-type 
areas and each area is being studied by sampling method with about a hundred and 
fifty to two hundred farm and household schedules taken in each of the areas. Data 
include all forms of expenditures for farm and home and other sources of income; 
likewise a study of farm- -management practices; and an aralysis of participation of 
individual members of families in various local groups and activities. 


113. A study of participation in rural organization. H. W. Mumford and D. E. 
Lindstrom, University of [Dinois, Urbana, Illinois. An inventory of group activities 
in eight selected counties, or approximately seventy communities. Data based on 
questionnaires on rura]-community organization from approximately seven hundred 
communities, and questionnaires on femily participation from approximately two 
hundred farm families. 


114. Social change in the town-country relations of Walworth County, Wiscon- 
sin. Robert A. Polson, 318 Agricultural Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. A resurvey of the ` 
same area covered by Galpin in 1913, tegether with a new family schecule as a check. 
Mapping technique, supplemented with statistics compiled from family schedules and 
official sources, shows shifts in trade and service areas. 


115. Measurement of the economic and social effects of rural electrification. 
Burvell B. Powell, College Park, Maryland. Five average jarms and farm homes in 
Sandy Spring community, Montgomery County, Maryland, twenty miles from Wash- 
ington, D.C., are to be completely electrified. The study is to last five -vears, 1928-33. 
Accurate records including cost in time, energy, money, and the reacfion of the op- 
erator toward the work of the farm and farm-home activities before ard after electri- 


x 
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fication. A case study of each individual on each farm and a statistical study of fra 
and farm-home activities before and after electrification will be made. 


116. Two black belt counties—a comparative study of population Nee 
man-land relations, planes of living, institutions, and attitudes in Green and Macon 
counties, Georgia, including similar comparisons by race within each county. Ar- 
thur Raper, 409 Palmer Building, Atlanta, Georgia. Data cover the last century with 
emphasis upon decade ending in 1928, and were secured from census reports, county- 
tax digests and registers of deeds and other public records, and first-hand material 
from institutions and from more than fifteen hundred families. 


117. A study of rural community areas in New York State. Dwight Sanderson, 
Ithaca, New York. Data from five Contes in central New York on community and 
trade areas, and the influence of cities and larger towns on the smaller rural commu- 
nities, collected by house-to-house canvass, questionnaires, and interviews. 


118. Hospital and medical service for rural people. Dwight Sanderson and C. d 
Bennett, Ithaca, New York. Statistical study of hospital records for five years and 
interviews with physicians to determine the number of hospital beds for one thousand 
population per county, the use of the hospitals i in two small cities by rural people, and 


` the availability and charges of physicians in a rural county. 


S 


119. The relative social efficiency in New York counties, A; C. Seymour, Ithaca, 
New York. A composite ranking of statistical data showing the relative social status 
of the rural counties of New York. 


120. An analysis of rural community organization. Carl C. Taylor, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina. An analysis of the structure, history, 
membership, objectives, programs, successes, and failures of 154 rural-community 
organizations in seven typical North Carolina counties for the year 1927-28. ! 


121. Social institutions as affected by locality proportions of farm ownership and 
tenancy. E. D, Tetrean, 33 Montrose Avenue, Delaware, Ohio. The area covered iè 
Madison and Union counties of Ohio. Six hundred and ten farm families were inves: 
tigated in the field study, and there are some statistical data for the period from 1820 
to 1925. 

122. Rural standards of living. Unsigned. Two workers visited each of one N 
dred to one hundred and fifty families in each of six farm-type areas. One obtained 
information from a homemaker on standards of living and participation in organiza 


tions, and the other information on farm-management aspects. 


123. Standards of living in the Village of Crozet, Virginia. Unsigned. All fami: 
lies of the village, about one hundred and fifty, were visited, and information on the 
prevailing standards of living for the year ending June 30, 1930, Were secured. 


124. An economic classification of land and a regional development program for 
selected areas in New York State. G. F. Warren, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. Data for Tompkins County, New York, 1930, on assessed value per acre, status 
of farm and farm occupancy, types of roads, service available, condition of houses and 
barns, soil types, topographic characteristics, relative accessibility, and general en- 
vironment and outlook to be obtained by visits to farms as a basis for classifying the 
land. Data of the 1930 census tabulated by townships are also to be employed. 

125. A comparison of the institutional facilities available to the people of Ober- 
lin, through taxes and private subscription, with those available to the people of 
the Oberlin trade area. Chester R. Wasson, 602 North Cayuga Street, Ithaca, New 
York. Trade area was determined by a canvass of the territory; costs and sources of 
moneys have been obtained from the proper officer in each institution; membership 
figures have been obtained from the institut tions; population figures have been secured 
from the census supervisor; and a comparison made on bases of cost and quality of 
institutional facilities. ' 


DH 


COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR AND SOCIAL CONTROL | 


“126. The rationality and control-strength of superstitious beliefs among Ne- 
groes, Floyd Anderson, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Study based on infor- 
mation from eight hundred to nine hundred subjects in Charlotte (N.C.), Illinois, 
Missouri, and Iowa, as to belief in, and character or degree of belief in, seventy-five 
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representative superstitions. This is supplemented by case-study data on the genesis 
and control-strength of five selected beliefs. Large number of beliefs were collected, 
eliminations made, and seventy-five selected for study; a form developed for securing 
five degrees of belief from absolute certainty in event never happening to implied be- 
lief in its always happening; numerical values assigned from zero to five, yielding 
total or “credulity score.” 


127. Doctrine as a form of collective behavior. Edwin E. Aubrey, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. A historical case study of Christian doctrine, including 
proceedings of church councils, creeds and confessions, and contemporaneous social, : 
economic, and political history. 


128. Appropriate limits between social problems to be settled by international 
action and those to be left to national legislation. Rudolf Broda, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. Critical examination of success or failure of the efforts of the 
League of Nations and other international bodies to solve international questions. 
Analysis of programs of international societies and concrete possibilities of achieving 
their object by extension of international action. Research plan formulated. 


129. The rôle of the auxiliary organizations in the mormon system of social con- 
trol. Asael T. Hansen, Sterling Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Institutional framework and historical setting were studied as background for the 
consideration of social control as it operates at present. Data gathered largely from 
official publications, from speeches by church leaders, from books and lessons used in 
organization meetings, and from questionnaire presented tc two hundred and sixty 
students in two colleges and one high school. 


130. Wawokiye Camp—a research project ia group work. W. I. Newstetier, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Attempts te answer: What are the 
factors in group life? What are the factors in the individual’s adjustment to the 
group? What are the factors in building or breaking up a group? What is the rela- 
tionship between group acceptance and individual behavior? Two groups of thirty 
boys each spent five weeks in the camp carrying out a camp program somewhat adapt- 
ed to the research material desired. A considerable enlargem2nt of material was made 
over the published report of the 1929 experiment. 


131. The function of the congeniality group. Kimball Young and Ruth Knoern- 
schild, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. An analysis of written accounts 
of experiences in congeniality groups by about one hundred college students and sta- 
tistical analyses, collected by schedules, to show the origin of the group, its persistence, 
function, and types of interaction shown. 


Social Movements, Reforms, Crazes, Revolutions 
(See also 88, 146, 180) 


132. Zionism: a study in minority group movements, W. O. Brown, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. An attempt to interpret Zionism as a form of social 
movement, showing its characteristics, its natural history, its ideology, its program, 
and the rôle that movement plays in the experience and interests of its participants. 


133. Factors in the socialization of economic enterprises, or the practical appli- 
cation of socialistic principles. Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. The specific application of socialistic principles in the more advanced industrial 
regions of the world during the development of modern capitalism. Data drawn from 
original sources so far as possible. 

134. The social significance of the Boy Scout movement. Lindsly F. Kimball, 
3310 J Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The chief emphasis is upon character education. 

135. A study of ways in which organizations are seeking to cultivate interna- 
tional understanding, M. Elizabeth Scherer, Russell Sage College, Troy, New York. 
Present plan is to send questionnaires to several hundred sccial, political, and educa- 
tional organizations in the United States end perhaps in Europe and Asia. 

136. A study of the development of the birth control movement in the United 
States; a case study in the process of social reform. Francis M. Vreeland, De Pauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana. The history of the movement, from its beginnings 
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in about 182s to the present, with especial attention to the later and more highly de- 
veloped period. It includes a study of available material on the Voluntary Parenthood 
League, the National Birth Control League, and the American Birth Control League; 
and a statistical study of the members, finances, and publications of the American 
Birth Control League. Data were also collected covering such facts as the number, 
sex, place of residence, etc., of the thirty-seven thousand members of the association, 

and of various other classes of participants, such as financial contributors, magazine ` 
` subscribers, and leaders. 


Discussions, Public Opinion, the Press 
(See also 58, 203) 


137. Fifty years of a rural county newspaper. Ernest M. Banzet, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan. Every column inch of news and advertising in the 
first issue of each month for a period of ity years of the Clinton County Republican 
News has been measured and classified from an institutional point of view, namely, 
education, government, ecoromics, religion, family, recreation, health, art, with a 
number o: subheads under each general classification. 


138. Influence of urbanization on newspaper style and content, with special ref- 
erence to Minnesota newspapers. Irene Barnes, University of Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota. Comparative and historical analysis of the style and content of Min- 
nesota newspapers. The state was zoned in hundred-mile circles out from the twin 
cities and 8 per cent of the weekly newspapers in each zone taken for analysis (44), in- 
cluding five morning papers from cities of various sizes. For continuity of papers, each 
sample consisted of those earliest feunded and in existence In 1929. News and adver- 
tising were classified into approximately fifty categories each, and also as to geo- 
graphical source. Statistical check on the validity of thig subjective classification is 
being made. 


139. Classification of newspaper content and GE of news interest. Carrol 
D. and Pearl Holland Clark, Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Connecticut. 
A scheme of classification has been worked empirically. Twelve thousand items from 
rural and urban newspapers were mounted on loose-leaf slips and arranged into nat- 
ural groupings. Analysis of news interest into major types has provided a continuum 
which makes feasible the classification of news content and non-news material and the 
statistical andlysis and comparison of the various categories. The classificatory study 
will proceed along statistical lines, while the study of news interest will employ case 
histories and literary methods as well. 


140. The sociology of the newspaper. Carroll C. Clark, Connecticut Agricultural 
College, Storrs, Connecticut. The development of news from ancient times to the 
present; an attempt to develop the concept of “news” and to trace its natural history 
and evolving rôle in human society. Method is primarily sociological rather than his- 
torical: Scurce material has been collected, especially from early contemporary news- 
papers, Clues have been sought in a wide range of literary materials, from chapbooks 
and travelers’ tales to broadside ballads and tabloids. 


141. Quantitative study of voters’ attitudes on selected public questions and of 
factors therein; also computation and analysis of scores on political intelligence 
for various categories of voters. Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. Data from a random selection of 1,250 voters in all sections of the country, 
though mostly in Kansas; data including true~false tests on selected public questions, 
and information on age, sex, schooling, vocation, legal residence, state of birth, political 
affiliations, father’s vocation, father’s nativity, etc. 


142. The presentation of crime in the newspaper—a quantitative analysis, Frank 
Harris, Elmira College, Elmira, New York. An examination of three Minneapolis 
newspapers (complete issues) each for the years 1890, 1905, 1921, and of the court . 
records of Minneapolis arrests for the corresponding years, to ascertain the selective 
factors operating in the presentation of crime news and to devise methods to restrict 
the subjective factors in appraising a news item for classification purposes. 


143. Negro news in the white newspapers of Philadelphia. George E. Simpson, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, An examination of 259 issues of 


# 
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newspapers, including copies for every eighth day from January 1 to the end of June 
for each of the years:1908, 1918, and 1928. Negro news was measured in column 
inches, with averages for each year, and fer each paper. Stories were classified accord- 
ing to Willey’s categories and subcategories. Headlines and leads are being analyzed, a 
list of Negro terms used is being compiled, and city editors of Philadelphia newspapers 
are being interviewed. 


Leadership 


144. A co-operative study of camp counselors (leadership). Committee under the 
direction of Charles E. Hendry, Y.M.C.A., Kenosha, Wisconsin. To ascertain what 
abilities, qualities, training, experiences, etc., characterize successful carp counselors; 
and to devise a battery of tests or other instruments that may be used in selecting a 
camp personhel possessing these qualities. A battery of tests and other techniques are 
being applied to between four hundred and five hundred counselors in twenty private 
‘and organization camps in the United States and Canada. 


Educational Sociology. 
(See also re, 16, 30) ` 


145. A study of the intelligence of rural and urban children. Clairette P. Arm- 
strong, 9 East Ninety-seventh Street, New York City. A comperison of the village 
type of rural children (stationary population) in northernmost Westchester County 
with New York City children, nine to fourteen years of age, keeping foreign parentage . 
and’ American parentage groups separate, and equating occupational groups. Néarly 
five hundred children were examined with various psychological tests, individual and 
group, measuring various aspects of intelligence. 


146. The unionization of teachers. Caroline Bengtson, Harvard, Nebraska. The 
data are nation wide for the period from 1910 to 1930 and consist of publications of 
the American Federation of Teachers, government reports, and activities reported by 
professional organizations of teachers. Achievements of the American Federation of 
Teachers in raising salaries, securing tenure and pensions, providing academic freedom 
and better teaching conditions, are to be compared with the work of professional or- 
ganizations, Conditions in Chicago are to be measured by those existing in a number 
of other cities. 


147. The relative learning rates of colored and white children, W, G. Ge 
et al., 1354 Broadway, Detroit, Michigan. Data are being secured from three large 
elementary schools in Detroit. Individuals are paired on the basis of equivalence in 
intelligence, socio-economic status, age, and grade, but differing in color. The differ- 
ence in gains between these pairs, over a semester is being measured by a number of 
educational tests. 


148. The status of women teachers in Texas colleges.. Annie Webb Blanton, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas. Data as to preparation, experience, positions held, 
salaries, and attitude of teachers were collected by questionnaire metLod, from state 
and church colleges from all parts of the state. 


149. A study of pupils in one-teacher schools as compared. with pupils of the 
Same age and sex in urban schools of the same counties. Idem, Data from two hun- 
dred rural and two hundred urban pupils in each of eight counties in various parts of 
Texas. The mental, physical, educational, and social status will be studied. 


150. A study of the pupils of A continuation schools; Maxwell Ehrlich, 299 Hart 
Avenue, West Brighton, S.I., New York. The study covers a school year--September 
to June. About five hundred pupils appear in the study and the data collected cover 
age, nationality, sex, LO. mechanical ability, Soco: economic status, physical index, 
personal-data sheet, employment, wages. 


151. The prognosis for radical students. Thomas D. Brot, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ilinois. A study of a small group of liberal, radical, or pacifist stu- 
dents of 1922-23 now “at large.” A random group and an R.O.T.C. group of the same 

period will serve as controls, Similar data will be secured in regard to their careers. 
This group being small, the differences will be handled descriptively rather than math- 
ematically. Data to be supplemented by inquiry at other institutions. ` 
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152. The training of social workers. J. E. Haverty, Ohio State University, Co- 
Iumbus, Chio. Types of schools, types of training, history of movement, apprentice- 
ship, and critical analysis of training. 


153, Rural-urban social contacts and college achievement. T. C. McCormick, 
Ada, Oklahoma. Two hundred Freshmer: at East Central Oklahoma Teachers Col- 
lege gave their residence by years in time-distance from the towns and cities frequent- 
ly visited; hours per week spent in study; and their present age. An index of cultural 
contacts was prepared for each: student. Taking the average grade of each student 
during his first semester in callege as the dependent variable, the coefficient of multi- 
ple correlation was found between grades and cultural index, holding age and time 
given to study constant, No significant correlation was found. 


154, What are American sociological students thinking? Yoshi Otsuka, Box 12 D 
Portland, Oregon. The writer has secured irom several hundred students of thirty-five 
universities answers to the following questions: Why do you study sociology or social 
work? What are you going to do after graduate school? What do you think will be 
the future of American society? What would you like the future to be? What do 
you think of the tendency of American sociology ? 


155. Careers of the graduates of Pembroke College, 1894-1915. Harold A. Phelps, 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. An examination of the social, educa- 
tional, and cultural background of Pembroke graduates—miarriage rates, size of fam- 
ily, etc. Questionnaire-schedule method used. 


156. Selected case studies of transition B1 children. Ruth B. Sanderson, goss 
Clinton Avenue, Los Angeles, California. A study of the social behavior of eight chil- 
dren by means of interviews, obsesvation of home environment, psychological tests, 
physical examinations, end observations of overt behavior in schoolroom and on play- 
ground for periods of five-minute duration. Transition Br classes have been estab- 
lished.in Los Angeles to care for children, who, because of immaturity, cannot com- 
plete the work of the Br grade in one term. 


157. The reading matter of high school pupils. Florence Griswold Smith, re 
Myrtle Avenue, Flushing, New York. A study of ninety-five Freshmen and seventy- ` 
seven Juniors of senior high school for one term. Data collected consist of replies to 
questionnaires, book reports written in class, lists of books read during the term, per- 
sonal interviews, and lists of books read previous to the term covered. ! 


158. An attempt to describe, analyze, and interpret the complete social life of 
human beings in and about the school. Willard Waller, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. Project covers all aspects of school life but more particularly the life 
of elementary and secondary schools. Uess has been made of realistic description of 
collective behavior, patterned after models from cultural anthropology and literature, 
of social psychological analysis of case histories of teachers and students with an at- 
tempt to isolate the typical, of the psychoanalytic interview, of collection of personal 
ee such as letters, diaries, etc., more or less subjective interpretation of ma- 
terials. 


159. Work of college women in department stores. Chase Going Woodhouse ad 
Ruth Yeomans Schiffman, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. The area covered is the Atlantic Coast and west to Chicago with samplings 
from the Pacific Coast; details of seme ninety stores have been studied and more are 
to be. Attention is paid to sample-job analysis, remuneration, and especially desired 
training with suggestions for curriculum changes in colleges. Use has been made of 
schedules sent out in co-operation with the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
the Prince School and other organizations: study of individual stores and personal in- 
terviews by field-worker. 


160. Status of immigrant child in city schools. Pauline V. , young, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California. Material for a period of six years was 
gathered in Los Angeles and Chicago through personal interviews, classroom observa- 
tion, study of curriculum, and social case records. A control group was studied both 
within particular “immigrant schools” and city schools outside of immigrant districts, 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS, INSTITUTIONS AND CULTURE 
(See also 97) 


161. Employment agencies in Baltimore, Maryland. Mallie Ray Carroll, Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Maryland. Information gathered by means of schedules from 
public and private, non-commercial and commercial agencies. There has been little 
success so far in getting wage rates or labor turnover. 


162. History of Peking prices. Sidney D. Gamble, 34” Madison Avenue, New 
~ York City. Old account-books for the period 1782-1929 have been secured from stores 
in Peking and surrounding area. Prices of actual transactions have been transcribed, 
monthly and annual averages secured, and copper prices converted to silver. 


163. Study of American funds, foundations, and institutions organized for bene- 
factory purposes, E. C. Lindeman, High Bridge, New Jersey. Quantitative facts con- 
cerning approximately three hundred funds and foundations, for a period of two to 
ten years, have been gathered. Initial method has been analysis of published materials, 
and secondary method, interviewing. Later, it is planned to make case studies of cer- 
tain types of foundations, and types of giving. 


164. The rôle of the stranger: an attempt to give a sociological interpretation of 
interrelations which may exist when an individual is in the group but not of it. 
Margaret Mary Wood, 1 Elm Street, Randolph, Vermont. Data will include material 
from ancient history, ethnology, autobiography and case studies in which the stranger. 
relationship is described, also material from the writer’s personal experience and obser- 
vation, This material does not lend itself to quantitative measurement. Weber’s typo- 
logical procedure will probably be followed. 


Culture Traits, Patterns, Complexes, and Areas 
(See also 36, 52, 53, 81, 120, 126) 


165. Public relations of the motion picture industry.: E. R. Burton, 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City. A study of the American motion-picture in- 
dustry since 1920 as respects whatever relationships—either within the industry or 
between it and outside persons—affect public interest; this includes trade practices, 
efforts to influence public opinion, and efforts of those outside the industry to influ- 
ence its practices or product by legislation or suggestions. Source of data: corre- 
spondence, investigation of documents in public and private files, and numerous inter- 
views in some thirty to fifty communities, including Hollywood. 


166. The American football pageant as a culture complex. Thomas D. Eliot, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. The study covers a period of five years. 
Use has been made of programs, clippings, check lists of culture traits, spot maps 
showing diffusion of same, and a comparison with analogous complexes of other cul- 
tures. 


167. The Chinese Tong in Hawaii, Clarence E. Glick, Waiversity of Hawaii, Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii. Period: 1852 to date. Data: documents of the tongs in Hawaiian 
Islands, their constitutions and by-laws, the histories of their organization and activi- 
ties, interrelations and conflicts between the tongs, life-histories of members, general 
immigration data, occupational and residential succession. 


168. History of the textile industry in the South. Herriet L. Herring, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. The data cover the area from Mason end D:xon’s Line to Texas 
with the exception of Maryland and Kentucky and are taken from official and un- 
official records, travels, newspapers, personal reccllection, etc. The rough draft up to 
about 1880 has been completed, and the material up to about 1900 gathered. 


169. “Die Christliche Gewerkschaften” of Germany—as an example of an insti- 
tution serving a secular purpose, but founded on a sectarian basis. Everett C. 
Hughes, McGill University, Montreal, Quebec. Data secured through a survey of lit- 
erature available in Germany, as well as some contact with leaders of movement, etc. 


170. A social history of North Carolina, 1800-1860. ° Gtion Griffis Johnson, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, More than half written. 
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171. A social history of the sea islands with special reference to St. Helena Is- 
land, South Carolina. Idem. Both this project and the preceding one are being com- 
piled irom such primary sources as plantation records, letters, diaries, newspapers, 
County Court records, legislative manuscripts, laws, Supreme Court reports, etc, 
Subjects covered include cultural biography, family life, the slave community, reli; 
gion, education. 


172, American Negro music: a problem in cultural sociology. Guy BI e 
Box 652, Chapel Hil, North Carolina. The relation of Negro music, particularly of 
the spirituals, to African music and to white music. Music in old white revival hymn: 
books and Negro songs were compared at as many points as possible, e.g., modes, de- 
viations from scale, intervals, melodic patterns, harmony, rhythm. These can nearly 
all be indicated statistically. Negro music shows a striking similarity to white camp- 
meeting music, except possibly in rhythm, indicating that the Negro borrowed EE 

‘whites one of their supposedly distinctive culture traits. 


173. The culture of the Negroes of St. Helena Island, South Carolina. J dent. 
St. Helena, one of our sea islands, kas five thousand Negroes and fifty whites. The 
Negroes have lived in comparative isolation, and have been landowners since the Civil 
War, Extensive data collected on dialect, songs, folk tales, folk beliefs, folk ways, 
mores. 


174. A preliminary study of family and village organization in Old China. Rich! 
ard Tracy LaPiere and Cheng Wang, Stanford University, Palo, Alto, California. An 
effort to describe the social organization of the Chinese prior to Western contacts: 
For the present it will center. upon the province of Yunnan. Data will be obtained 
from writings in English and Chinese, through observation of present customs. Ex- 
tensive use will be made of Chines students, both for translation from the village 
histories, which provide such a notable source, and for observation. > 


175. Cigarette Tobacco. T. J. Woofter, Jr., University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. Flue-tobacco area of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina; 
and Georgia. Data consist of time-series analysis and correlation of price supply and 
demand. A study of agricultural background of the tobacco farmer, history of tobacco 
companies, and relation of the failure of co-operative marketing to the economics of 
flue-cured tobacco. 


(See also 33, 205) 


176. Study of judicial administration in Ohio. Leon C. Marshall (reporting the 
project), Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. The area covered is the 
state of Ohio. The periad of detailed analysis of litigation is likely to extend through 
1930 and 1931. As regards the common-pleas courts of the state the sampling will in- 
clude about thirty thousand civil sessions other than divorce, about eleven thousand 
divorce actions, and about twelve thousand criminal cases. Samples will be taken also 
of the work of thirty-three municipal courts of the state, of three thousand cases in 
the appelate courts, and of twelve hundred to thirteen hundred cases in the Supreme 
Court. Other data will deal with alimony and annulment cases. A similar study of the 
administration' of justice is being initiated in Maryland. The expectation is to conduct 
such inquiries in a sufficient number of jurisdictions to secure great masses of com- 
parable data. | 


The Courts and Legislation | 
| 


Social Origins ; 
(See 71) 


Social Change and Social Evolution ) 
(See also 20, 100, 114, 115, 136) , 


177. The social effects of inventions and scientific discovery. W. F. Ogburn, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ilinois. This covers the inventions that have had a wide 
growth in use since 1900. The United States is the field. 


178. An attempt to determine the decisive steps in the evolution of culture: 
Maurice Parmelee, ro Bank Street, New York City. Data for the period since the be- 
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ginning of cultural evolution secured during the past twenty-three years by first-hand 
study the world over of prehistoric and historical sites and collections of material, and 
by observation of numerous contemporary peoples and cultures through travel and 
residence in many countries, together with an extensive survey of the literature. 


179. Recent Western influence on Chinese culture; with some suggestions in 
regard to the direction of cultural “flow.” Guy W. Sarvis, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Study of changes in China, chiefly within the past seventy-five 
years, and of related changes in Japan, Korea, and India. Villages, occupational and 
interest groups, shops, and streets will be studied and trade statistics analyzed. Larger 
aspects of the study based mainly on the author’s fifteen years in China as teacher of 
sociology and economics and on factual studies now available. Co-operation to be 
sought with departments of sociology, economics, philosophy, and history in various 
Oriental institutions. 


180. A community survey of New Harmony, Indiana. Francis M. Vreeland, 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiane. Mainly an analysis of the contemporary 
community, based on historical studies, by G. B. Lockwood and others, of the early 
Rappite and Owenite communities. Includes a history of the community since Owen- 
ite days (ca. 1830) for continuity of events and to aid in interpreting the local tradi- 
tion. Studies of one or more nearby communities may be made for comparative 
purposes. Data bear on local institutions, familial and class trends, community cus- 
toms, character of local leadership, and economic aspects. 


181. An attempt to ‘measure the value of religious school courses in ethics by 
means of an objective technique. Lester J. Waldman, 425 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. A measurement of amount of cheating done by Grades VII and XII of 
Temple Israel Religious School, New Rochelle, Mew York, before and after taking 
courses in “Human Values” and “Applied Ethics.” Same technique as used in Studies 
in Deceit plus double testing. : 


182. Reform: a sociological study. Edward J. Webster, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. The natural-History aspect of the study will rest primarily on li- 
brary sources. For other aspects some personal documents and questionnaire mate- 
rial will be used. , 


Sociology of Religion 
(See also 26, 107, 127, 129) 


183. Religious factors in dementia praecox cases. Anton T. Boisen, Box- 57, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Cases selected for study in the research project in demen- 
tia praecox now in process at the Worcester State Hospital under the auspices of the 
Memorial Foundation for Neuro-endocrine Research. Particular attention is given to 
the life-situation of the patient and to the social and religious factors involved, to the : 
reaction patterns employed by the patient in meeting this situation, and to the corre- 
lation of these reaction patterns with religious concern and with final outcome. This 
study has been in precess for the last seven years, though the connection with the 
neuro-endocrine study is a matter of the last three years. 


184. The Oriental religions in the Western Roman Empire as seen in Latin in- 
scriptions. Raymond V. Bowers, 926 East Thirtieth Street, Kansas City, Missouri. A 
study of the Roman Empire in Europe and Africa exclusive of Egypt, theoretically 
from 204 B.c. to 400 AD., but practically from about xoo to 250 aD. The data consist 
of the statistical universe of inscription contained in the Corpus inscriptionum Lati- 
narum., i 


185. The church in industrial villages. Edmund deS. Brunner, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. A study of the socio-economic situation in sixty-nine communities of , 
under twenty-five hundred population dominated by a single industry, located in 
Georgia, the two Carolinas, the Virginias, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, ‘Illinois, and Colorado. Access was had to complete published 
data from the 1920 census for seVenteen villages that were incorporated. All villages 
were visited for a period of a week or more by trained field-workers who secured pre- 
cise quantitative material in regard to school, church, industry, and social organiza- 
tions, etc., and also covered questions of attitudes, labor relations, and other items 
less capable of statistical treatment by the interview method. 
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186. The relation of ministers and churches to family adjustments. Robert c. 
Dexter, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Letters to Unitarian ministers asked 
certain general questions regarding their relations to family work and requested rẹ- 
ports of at least one case of failure and one of success in dealing with family or sex 
problems. The Federal Council of Churches has secured somewhat similar informa- 
tion from some twenty representative ministers and churches in large cities. About 
one hundred ministers responded and forty completed questionnaires with some sixty 
family cases have been collected. 


187. Why men leave the ministry. H. G. Duncan, University of New Katipi 
Durham, New Hampshire. What reasons ex-ministers give for entering and leaving 
the ministry as a profession. Over a hurdred case studies have been made. The oy 


tionnaire and interview methods were used. 


188. Relation between scholarship and effective religious ministry. Harvey 
Hoover, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, The records and services of a representative num- 
ber of graduates of representative theological seminaries in the United States. Data 
‘ from questionnaires, visits, interviews, church records. 


189. The development of the missionary and philanthropic interest among the 
Mennonites of North America, E. G. Kaufman, Bluffton, Ohio. Data cover seven- 
teen branches of Mennonites of North America, from colonial period to present. His- 
torical and statistical methods have been used with special attention to the social fac- 
tors which helped Mennonites overcome their isolation and nonconformity attitude 
enough to admit the missionary interest. and with attention to the effect of this inter- 
est upon the group after it was once admitted. ! 


190. The rôle of autistic thinking in the theological formulations of certain di- 
vergent religious sects. Henry D. Sheldon, Jr., 803 State Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 
The project deals with several of the leading modern American cults and some twenty 
cases of schizophrenic patients. It involves synthesis of the literature of autistic think- 
ing, case studies of the schizophrenic patients and cult leaders, and analysis and com- 
parison of the formulations of the leaders with the religious delusions of the patients. 


191. Urban social change in a major religious group—a study of changing be- 
havior patterns of the Disciples of Christ in Los Angeles. Carl D. Welk, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. This study covers a period of forty 
years. Data from about one thousand individual questionnaires and one hundred 
life-histories of various lengths. Use has been made of the ecological, statistical, and 
case methods together with the results of study of a college seminar of active preachers. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL PATHOLOGY | 
(See also oe, 226, 231) | 


192. Occupations engaged in by blind persons. Evelyn C. McKay, American 
Foundation for the Blind, 125 East Forty-sixth Street, New York City. Based on 
material for the entire United States since January 1, 1926. Now twenty-six hundred 
records, twenty-two hundred schedules filled out by placement agents of organiza- 
tions, and four hundred additional schedules filled out by blind persons themselves 
are on file. The whole constitutes a register of the blind who are employed in Ee 
tition with the seeing. 


193. Old age retirement, T. Earl Sullenger, University of Omaha, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. An analysis of seventy-five industries in Omaha to determine the attitude 
and policy toward aged employees. The methods are survey, case, and statistical. 
Questionnaires were sent to employers, interviews and conferences were held, and a 
study was made of all forms of provisior. for the aged in'industry. 
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Foverty and Dependency | 
(See also 198) S ! 


194. N on-resident dependents in Colorado Springs. Agnes S. Donaldson, Asso- 
ciated Charities, Colorado Springs, Colarado. A study oi the amount of relief given 
to non-resident dependents for the past five years, of the methods of handling Ge 
and of the problems noticed. 
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`` 195. Breakdowns in family incomes, Lucile Eaves, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachuset*s. Studies, by a group of ten graduate students, based on one thousand 
records of persons assisted by the Boston Department of Public Welfare between 
1923 and June, 1929, and on records of three family-relief agencies, 1918-28. Data 
treated statistically. 


196. (1) study of some causative factors in developing homeless men, (2) eval- 
uation of some case work processes in use with homeless men, Edwin G. Eklund, 
Welfare Council of New York, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Study planned to 
extend over three years. Case-workers will carry limited loads in various agencies now 
dealing with the homeless and make the research records. 


197. Care of homeless and transient men in Seattle. Norman 5. Hayner and Ma- 
rion Hathway, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. Data gathered largely 
by personal work of Allen B. Potter, a graduate student of the University of Wash- 
ington, who devoted three months exclusively to visiting social agencies, analyzing 
community conditions and facilities bearing on the problems, and fraternizing with 
the men themselves. 


198. Old age pensions, Ramsey County, Minnesota. G. A. Lundquist, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota, The study gives the number of persons over seventy years 
of age receiving aid, together with an estimation of the possible number to receive aid 
from 1930 to 1940. The data were secured from census of persons at County Home, 
Mothers’ Aid, Outdoor Relief, United Charities, Wilder Charity, Catholic Charities, 
and Jewish Association. 


‘199, Unemployment. Harold A. Phelps, Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island. Statistical analysis of unemployment cases in the Family Welfare Society of 
Providence, from 1928 to the present, together with a comparison between employed 
and unemployed cases. 


200. A study of unemployment among machinists in the Philadelphia labor mar- 
ket. Frank D Watson, Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania. Period, 1928- 
30. Data obtained through Free Employmental Manufacturers’ Association by ac- 
cess to their files and by interviews with most of the machinists seeking employment 
and those, also, who were unemployed sometime during 1928, also thrcugh home in- 
terviews. 


201. A study of unemployment in Indianapolis, Indiana, R. Clyde White and 
assistants, 122 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. Data—some for 1929, the 
remainder for 1930-~collected from. over one hundred of the largest employers in the 
city and related to seasonal and cyclical unemployment and plans for alleviation. A 
detailed schedule, to be filled out by employers having a well-organized personnel de- 
partment, is being prepared to gather information on superannuation of employees and 
on technological unemployment. 


The Courts and Legislation 
(See also 142) 


202. Specific type of delinquency in boys. Clairette P. Armstrong, 9 East Ninety- 
seventh Street, New York City. Psychological examinations, mental examinations, 
social history and background of 660 boys appearing in the New York City Court 
were evaluated and compared to determine the causes of certain delinquencies anc the 
significance of these findings. 


203. The newspaper attitude toward crime. Morris G. Caldwell, Ashland College, 
Ashland, Ohio. All subject matter pertaining to crime appearing in twelve represen- 
tative naticnal newspapers over a two-month period will be measured in column 
inches to ascertain the quantity in relation to the rest of the news items. Study will 
include analysis of pewspaper content, also statistical analysis of data bearing on 
crime, classification as to kind and type of crime, analysis of banner headlines and 
subheadlines and of editorials on crime, and case history and description. 


204. Study of conduct habits of Boy Scouts. H. P. Fairchild, Waskington Square 
East, New York City. From March, 1928, to January, 1930, statistical data concern- 
ing juvenile delinquency, and case studies of about one thousand boys—half Scouts 
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and half non-Scouts—-were gathered in ten communities distributed over the United 
States, and certain other communities. Comparison was made of ratios of delinquency 
‘between Scouts and beys of corresponding ages not Scouts, and of actual character 
development of Scouts and non-Sccuts, based on personal acquaintance. Home con- 
ditions and other influences were studied to determine degree of selection of Scout 
group. 

205. Survey of criminal justice in Virginia. Hugh N. Fuller, Box 738, University, 
Virginia. A study of all criminal cases filed i in courts of record in twenty-six counties 
and eight cities of Virginia during 1017, 1922, 1927, and 1928. Quantities and kinds of 
offenses, methods of disposition used by the ccurts, and the punishment prescribed; 
opinions of approximately a hundred and twenty judges, prosecuting attorneys, po- 
lice justices, and juvenile-court judges. . 


‘206. An analysis of 2,201 arrests in Madison, Wisconsin, during 1928, J. L. Gil- 
lin, D. L. Dedrick, Ethel Stokes, and N. O. Sappington, Sterling Hall, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. A statistical tabulation of age and sex, ‘distribution of 
types of charges, seasonal factors in arrests, mental status, and final dispositions of the 
cases. Special study of multiple arrests wes made. Material was correlated with eco- 
_ logical distribution of neighborhoods and statistical comparisons will be made be- 
tween arrests and other types of social phenomena in these particular areas. 


207. Social background of one hundred liters at the Wisconsin State Prison. 
J. L. Gillin, Sterling Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, A case study 
of one hundred men sertenced for life to the Wisconsin State Prison. No definite pe- 
riod covered. Necessarily most of these men have lived in Wisconsin. The testimony 
of the trial is available in most casas. The records of the physical, psychological, and 
psychiatric examinations are at the prison, and field-workers collect data concerning 
the home, school, and community conditions surrounding their early lives. 


208. After prison life of released white prisoners in North Carolina, J. Paul Mc- 
Connell, Y.M.C.A. Graduate School, Nashville, Tennessee. A study of all white pris- 
oners relezsed from the state-prison system between rorz and 1922—-total of 393, of 
which 217 were carefully investigated as to pre-prison, prison, and post-prison of- 
fenses, life and phases significant for better understanding of the released prisoner. 
Data secured from all available records from state-prison system, from the county, 
personal interviews with ex-prisoners, members of family, neighbors, officials, and 
from intensive research in all records in the Executive Council or pardon commis- 
sioner’s office. 


209. Family backgrounds of juvenile delinquency. Earl R. Moses, 3032 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The study is limited to consideration of family 
backgrounds in Chicago. Intensive consideration is given juvenile-court cases in Chi- 
cago for the fiscal year of 1929, involving approximately three thousand cases and 
recording thirty-eight items on each case. Intensive personality studies are also being 
made with reference to the delinquents’ family Lackgrounds. 


210. Development of a criminal within the Arizona State Prison. John E, Ross, 
Room 11, South Hall, University of California, Berkeley, California. This data, con- 
sisting of poetry, letters, vocabulary, etc., were gathered during the summer of 1929 
when the writer had charge of the education of cver five hundred prisoners within the 
walls of the Arizona State Prison. 


211. Investigation or the factors entering into the criminal “threshold.” Lowell 
S. Selling, 907 South Lincoln Street, Chiczgo, Tlinois. The author has a psychiatric 
theory regarding criminology and penology suggesting that none of the factors which 
hitherto have been considered the primary ones can be so considered. He synthesizes 
the psychiatric and social factors to show two groups of criminal individuals—the 
normal who when forced beyond his “threshold” commits a crime, and the individual 
who has a naturally lower “threshold” and commits a crime because of circumstances 
which in the normal person would not have such a result. Cases are analyzed to show 
the interrelation between the two. 


212. Crime and foreign born in New Orleans. J. F. Steiner, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. Nativity of persons charged with crime during 1925 and 
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classified by type of offenses, of persons charged with homicide in 1919-29, and of 
juvenile delinquents for 1928. Material was secured through study cf police-court 
records, supplemented by visits to homes. 


213. The community’s responsibility toward the reduction of juvenile delin- 
quency. T. Earl Sullenger, Twenty-fourth and Pratt Streets, Omaha, Nebraska. This 
study covers a period of seven years in Omaha. Over three thousand case studies are 
made. Eleven hundred cases were selected from the court records in the juvenile 
court and analysis made to ascertain the relation of the kind of recreation or the lack 
of recreation to delinquency. The recreational life of about three thousand children 
who were not delinquent was studied, and the home life of eight hundred children was 
studied from a recreational standpoint. Various correlations are being computed. 


214. Studies in homicide. Unsigned, Clemson A. and M. College, Clemson Col- 
lege, South Carolina. A study of seasonal variation in forzy-one thousand homicide 
rates of all cities of ten thousand and all counties in registration area, etc. 


215. Do parole prediction tables “work” in practice? George B. Vold, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. This is an application of previously devel- 
oped “prediction” tables to the cases of men paroled from the Minnesota State Prison 
and the State Reformatory since July 1, 1927, and before December 31, 1928. The 
official parole records are being “scored” in accordance with techniques worked out on 
an earlier set ob, cases. The “predicted” outcomes are then checked against the actual 
outcomes on parole. For the current cases the “judgment of the parole board” in re- 
gard to outcome on parole is obtained in scale form at the zime the parole is granted, 
This permits another type of comparison with’the “predicted” outcome. 


Disease and Sanitary Problems 


216. Medical quackery and irregular practice in the United States, Louis Wirth, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ilinois. Project covers the United States with spe- 
cial field studies in Chicago and vicinity and New Orleans and vicinity. Materials 
have been collected from medical records, newspapers, census, and other statistical 
reports, from associations, interviewing, and field studies. 


217. A comparative study of the investigations of the intelligence of criminals. 
L. D. Zeleny, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. Covers the period from 
toro to 1930. Inconsistent results are shown to be relatively consistent. A reduction 
of two fundamental sources of variabilitv in 178 studies. 


Mental Disease and Mental Problems 
(See also 183, 190) 


218. Duration of hospital life of mental patients. Raymond G. Fuller, 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Based on first admissions to civil state hospitals of New 
York, 1909-11, 1914-16, 1919—21, with observation of cases up'to and including June 
30, 1928. Hospital history of thirty-six thousand patients studied from record cards 
in Statistical Bureau, Department of Mental Hygiene, with consideration given to 
sex, psychosis, age on first admission, period from onset to first admission, duration 
of each hospital residence, each interval between, duration of total residence, and 
condition on each discharge. Data collected in form of hand-coded cards. 


210. What happens to mental patients during ten years after cischarge from 
hospital. Idem. A study of all discharges from two or three selected civil state hospi- 
tals, New York, during 1919, 1920, r9z1. Field-workers are obtaining preliminary 
information at hospital on about one thousand cases, then following up the patient, or 
family, relatives, friends, and acquaintances of patient, as may be necessary, filling out 
schedule showing principal events and conditions of post-discharge history, and de- 
gree of readjustment to community life in social and economic terms. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS AND SOCIAL AGENCIES 


220. The problems of social work. Harold A. Phelps, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. An examination and classification of. the different problems to 
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be found i in social work as an integrated feld. Extensive use has been made of source 
materials in case and group work; primarily a synthesis. 


221. A study of the demands upon family case work agencies. Ruth I. Voris. 
New York School of Social Work, vos East Twenty-second Street, New York City: 
From June 1, 1928, through October, 1929, material was collected from the four fam- 
ily-case-work agencies operating in Manhattan on major-care caseload and intake of 
cases, major and minor. In order to measure the demand of the community rather 
than the work carried on by them, the social agencies, since November, 1929, have re- 
ported all applications coming to them together with information on the problem 
presented andthe dispesition made of the application—whether taken under care; 
given incidental service, or counted as no case. This enlarged project is likely to con- 
tinue indefinitely. 
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Case Work With Individuals and Families 
(See also 33 and 36) , 


222. Relatives as a factor in family case work. Minna Field, 71 West Forty-sev- 
enth Street, New York City. -During January, February, and March, 1927, 235 new 
cases opened and were analyzed to determine the use of relatives made by family- 
case-workers in their work with families under their care. A schedule was filled out 
for each case and conferences with individual workers were held on cases still actively. 
under their care. 


223. The domestic discord interview as a research and treatment technique.’ 
Harriet R. Mowrer, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. The data grew out: 
of personal experience as a domestic-discord consultant in approximately four hun-: 
dred intensive interviews. Special emphasis has been placed upon working out a more 
skilful technique for obtaining sex data, and the use of the interview in changing at-, 
titudes. 


Social Legislation ) 


224. Social legislation. Rudolph Broda, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
A comparative survey of efforts in various countries to overcome social maladjust-! 
ments—the result of investigation of methods and results of social legislation on Tour. 
neys to Germany, Great Britain, France, the Soviet Union, Australia, New Zealand, 
Mexico, etc. 


225. Decisions of federal and state courts which affect social work. Helen I 
Clarke, Stering Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. Material secured through examination of! i 
federal and state reports. 


226. Sociological and legal aspects of illegitimacy and adoption laws in the Unit-. 
ed States. Fowler V. Harper and James M. Reinhardt, College of the City of Detroit, 
Detroit, Michigan. The writers are examining existing statutes on legitimacy by sub-. 
sequent marriage, acknowledgment, etc., Inheritance statutes, and statutes on bas-' 
tardy proceedings for support of the illegitimate child. The main purpose of the 
study will be to discover to what extent the actual statutes are discriminately applied, , 
and the sociological effects of discrimination and indiscrimination. 


227. Social legislation in Nebraska. T. Earl Sullenger, University of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska. This project begins with the territorial period and traces all forms 
of social legislation to the present. Social legislation is differentiated from other forms, 
and the social setting of each law is noted carefully. Methods used are case, historical, 
and statistical. 


Institutional Provisions for Special Groups 
(See also 125) : 
228, History of the state care of the feebleminded in Missouri. Hope Holloway, 


1325 Midland Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. Period covered is from establishment of 
institution at Marshall in 1899 to the present. Study will include collection of statis- 
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tics regarding feeble-mindedness in Missouri, descriptions of the care of feeble-minded 
by the counties, summary of legislation regarding feeble-minded, discussion of meth- 
ods of supervision and control of the institution at Marshal! and of its administration, 
including management of finances, personnel, housing, movement of institutional pop- 
ulation, medical care, and education. Effort will be made throughout to keep in view 
the relation of the EES to the individual feeble-minded person, Lis family, and 
the community. 


Public-Health Activities 
(See also 118) 


229. General hospital service in New Jersey, 1929: a statistical analysis, Emil 
Frankel, Trenton, New Jersey. Data cover extent of hospital service and hospital 
costs. Figures have been collected for the majority of New Jersey general hospitals 
representing almost oo per cent of the total bed capacity in the state, and the present 
study attempts to analyze seasonal trends. 


230. Analysis of cost and volume of public health and welfare work in Seatile 
for 1929. Marion Hathway, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. Com- 
plete Income, expense, and service statistics were secured by means of questionnaires 
with personal follow-up covering about eighty different organizations. 


231. Drug addiction. E. George Payne, New York University, Washington Square 
East, New York City. This study deals with three aspects of the question: the state 
i laws relating to drug addiction, other than the use of alcohol and tobacco; courses of 
study now in the elementary and secondary schools; and view of the profession as to 
the emphasis, if any, that should be given. a 


232. Medical-~social study of the environmental factors in rheumatic heart dis- 
ease as revealed through a study of child patients at Washington University Dis- 
pensary. Geraldine Stewart, Crystal City, Missouri. Cases included approximately 
one hundred chosen from the Pediatrics Clinic having a diagnosis of rheumatic fever 
or chorea with a heart involvement, otherwise undifferentiated and unselected, from 
October r to August xr, 1930. In order to determine the environmental Iactors present, 
the outline was used which is issued by the American Heart Association listing defi- 
nite housing conditions, etc. Visits were made in each home and a member of the im- 
mediate family was interviewed. Available literature on the subject was also studied. 


Community Planning and Administration of Social Agencies 
(See also 152) 


233. Supply and demand in the field of social work. Lucile Eaves, 264 Boyleston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. A statistical study of records of the New England 
branch of the Joint Vocational Service. About six hundred positions offered in the 
field of social work and five hundred and fifty registrants during the past five years 
were tabulated. The statistical work was done co-operatively by students in the Sim- 
mons College School of Social Work, and the results were presented at a breakfast 
meeting during the last Conference of Social Workers. 


234. Cost and volume of social work and public health in Seattle, Washington. 
Marion. Hathway, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. Data for 1929 
concerning amount and source of income and service statistics were collected from 
social agencies of Seattle through questionnaires. 


235. Costs of social service. Harold A. Pkelps, Brown University, Providence, 
Rhode Island. An examination of the costs from 1900 to 1928 of different forms of 
social service in Providence, Rhode Island, including costs of hospitals, education, 
private social agencies (except Catholic religious), public social agencies, and a spe- 
cial analysis of the costs of poor-relief, 


236. Recent trends in state administration of public welfare activities—a project 
related to the work of the President’s Committee on Social Trends. D. W. Willard, 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. The study will embrace at least 
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the following in the near future—public welfare activities administered by states, na- 
ture of administrative set-ups in the states, growth of legislation in the field, growth 
of institutional and extra-institutional care and treatment. Use will be made of an 
analysis of public documents, and the general literature, statistical and quantitative 
summaries and analyses, field surveys. 


! | 
TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN SOCIOLOGY | 
(See also 3, 215) | 


237. A study in professional education at Western Reserve University. J. El 
Cutler, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, and Maurice R. Davie, Yale 
University, Hartford, Connecticut. Data cover records of the school for fourteen- 
year period, professional careers of 1,280 regularly enrolled students, enrolment of 395 
staff workers of Cleveland social agencies in short courses, and statements from local 
observers regarding community relationships of school. 


238. First moment correlation. G, R. Davies, 313 V. H., University of Iowa, Iowa! 
City, Iowa. A study of the logic of correlation with a view to discovering a valid 
. method using average deviations rather than standard deviations, and applicable to! 
social data. 


239. Experimentation with an objective index of topography. C. Horace Dam. 
ton, Blacksburg, Virginia. Vertical and horizontal lines were drawn over a five-hun-| 
dred-foot contour interval map of fifty-seven counties in the mountainous section of 
Virginia at regular intervals of three-eighths of an inch representing two and a half 
miles in actual distance. The gross number of intersections between these vertical and! 
horizontal lines with the contour lines was counted for each county and divided by, 
the number of square miles in the county, to obtain an index of undulation or topog- 
raphy for that county. Such factors as follows were correlated with the array of So 
graphic indices—number of members per rural church, per cent of rural population, 
average daily attendance at school, size of farms, size of families, population density, 
etc. Partial- and multiple-correlation technique was used to hold such factors as 
density and farm wealth constant. Experimentation thus far shows the index to be 
about as reliable an index of topography as is any other average for county data og 
conditions, such as the percentage of farm tenants, farm wealth, etc. | 


240, An index number for judging communities. Mary Alice Kittinger and J.O. 
Hertzler, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. Still in prospecting stage. 


241. A scale for measuring social adequacy. Mary J. McCormick, 418 North 
Franklin Street, Manchester, Iowa. Two hundred and forty-nine families, represent- 
ing all social and economic levels, were studied. Certain objective data were secured | 
from each family, checked on a mimeographed form, anc statistically analyzed ace 
cording to the method commonly employed in standardizing an objective test. Asa, 
result an objective measuring instrument was secured for measuring social adequacy. 


: 242, An empirical method of measuring partial association, Ernest R. Mowrer, 
N orthwestern University, Evanston, Ilinois. The purpose of this study is to obtain a ! 
method of measuring relationship between two attributes when a third is held con-} 
stant comparable to that between variables as expressed in partial coefficients of cor- | 
relation. 


243, The “isodent’ map as a technique of social research, Jdem. The purpose is, 
to provide a technique for showing densities of social phenomena comparable to iso-, 
therms and contour lines used in geographical research. The method is a statistical , 
one involving the use of ratios and averages. 

244. Some methodological problems in family research. Idem. A critical geleet, 
of research in the family, with the introduction of original materials upon the basis of, 
which further research techniques are projected. 





| 


245. The agreement of untrained judges concerning personality traits. Mapheus | 7 


Smith, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. A comparison of untrained ` 


judges, and comparison of judgments with the actual statistical facts about the cases, |. 


by collecting judgments of first-year sociology students, students in other courses, and | 
others, on each of fifty case studies—observation records of children. 
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246. The case study as a method of research in educational sociology. R. L. 
Whitley, School of Education, New York University, New York City. A summary of 
the literature on case-study methods, an analysis of actual studies that have been 
made employing this technique, and a presentation of materials gathered by the writer 
in case studies of one hundred problem and delinquent boys in New York City. Es- 
pecial emphasis in the latter is given to the study of the boy and of the personnel in 
the institutional situation and involves a statement of observations made of the boys 
a the personnel in several institutions for problem and delinquent boys in New 

ork City. 


247, Social cartographic analysis. Erle F. Young, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California. An attempt to develop methods for analysis of 


mapped data directly from the graphed materials by application of certain statistical 
devices, 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor of 

“News and Notes” not later than the first of the month preceding publication. 

~The American Sectological Society.—The twenty-nfth anniversary of 
the American Sociological Society, held in Cleveland, Ohio, December 
20—31, 1930, had the largest attendance in the history of the organization. 
The registration reached nearly six hundred persons. Members were pres- 
ent from California to Massachusetts and from Minnesota to Texas. 

This meeting of the Society was significant for the number of joint ses- 
sions, including the session with the American Economics Association and 
with the American Political Science Association, one joint session with the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, and three joint sessions with 
the American Statistical Sociéty. The joint session with the American 
Association for Labor Legislation was on the subject, “Conflict of Public 
and Private Interest in Social Welfare Legislation.” The section on rural 
sociology had a joint session with the American Farm Economics Asso- 
ciation on the subject “A Social and Economic Program for Sub-marginal , 
Agricultural Areas.” There was also a joint session of all the social sci- 
ence associations on Social Science Abstracts. 

The central topic of the meeting, “Social Conflict,” dominated both the 
general sessions of the Society and the meetings of the sections. The pres- 
idential address of Professor Howard W. Odum of the University of 
North Carolina was upon the subject of “Regional and Folk Conflict as a 
Field for Sociological Study.” One general session of the Society was 
given over to aspects of race and national conflict. In the meetings of the 
sections, the section on the family had a session on family adjustment and 
conflict, and another on youth and race in family conflict. The section on 
the community had one meeting on “Conflict and Integration in Commu- 
nity Organization,” and another meeting in joint session with the section’ 
of rural sociology on inter- and intra-community conflicts. The section on 
rural sociology had a session on social conflicts in rural institutions; the 
section on the sociolgy of religion, on the conflict situations affecting reli- 
gion; the section on psychiatry on the relations of psychological conflict 
and group conflict; the section on educational sociology, on the education 
of cultural and racial minorities in the United States; the section on so- 
ciology and social work on cultural conflicts and juvenile delinquency. 
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A nem feature of this year’s meeting was the session under the auspices 
of the section on the teaching of sociology given over to the discussion of 
experimental sociology. This section also had a stimulating meeting on 
the teaching of introductory courses in sociology. 

. The culminating event of the meeting was the annual dinner of the so- 
ciety. The subject of the evening was “Sociology in the Next Twenty- 
Five Years—Comment, not Prophecy;” the meeting was presided over by 
E. H. Sutherland, first vice-president, with the following speakers repre- 
senting the different social sciences: E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin; 

` Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University; Charles E. Merriam, Univer- 
sity. of Chicago; R. C, Mills, University of Sidney; E. B. Wilson, Harvard 

University; Edward Sapir, University of e and W I. Thomas, 
New York. — 

Several significant proposals T the sanction of the Executive 
Committee and of the Society: , : 

On the basis of a suggestion from the Social Science Research Council, 
it was decided to authorize a survey looking forward to the cevelopment 
of a plan of research by the Society, and a committee of seven members, 
with Professor Howard W. Odum as chairman, was appointed. 

In view of the expansion of the work of the Society and the accumula- 
tion of the deficit over the past years, it was voted tc increase the member- 
ship dues to $6.00, effective for the year 1932, and to raise the special 
student membership rate to $4.00, effective for the year 1931. 

It was voted to appoint a committee to canvass the questicn of provid- 
ing representation upon the Executive Committee of the different sections 
- of the Society. 

The officers elected for the year 1931 are as follows: president, Emory 
S. Bogardus, University of Southern California; first vice-president, Ells- 
worth Faris, University of Chicago; second vice-president, R. D. Mc- 
‘Kenzie, University of Michigan; Secretary-treasurer, Herbert Blumer, 
University of Chicago. The newly elected members of the Executive 
Committee are: Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College; Charles S. Johnson, 
Fisk University; and Robert M. MacIver, Columbia University, to take 
the place of Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Chicago, resigned. 


Section on rural sociology—The newly elected officers of the section on 
rural sociology are: chairman, Theodore B. Manny, agricultural econo- 
mist, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.; vice-chairman, Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner, Institute of Social and Religious Research, New York 
City; secretary, Henry J. Burt, University of Missouri; members of the 


committee, Arthur F. Wileden, University of Wisconsin, and Luther Fry, 


Institute of Social and Religious Research, New York City. 
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M embership of the Society—The new members received into the Sọ- 
ciety since our last issue and up to January 15 are as follows: 
Abbott, Mrs. Donald P., 5600 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 
Abelsky, Michael, 63 Houghton, Worcester, Mass. 

Ames, William Homer, Bosler Memorial Library, Carlisle, Pa. 
Bartlett, Lester William, 5315 Drexel Ave., Chicago 

Bird, Philip Smead, 1625 E. 115th St., Cleveland, Ohio 

Boie, Miss Maurice, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Bowman, Frances, oo N. Ninth St., Newark, N.J. 

Brown, H. W., 500 Superior Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

Burchard, Edward L., 141s E. Fifty-seventh St., Chicago 
Carpenter, Thomas P., 600 N. Euclid Ave., Oak Park, III. 

Cloud, Henry Roe, 4000 E. Twenty-first St., Wichita, Kan. 
Copeland, Lewis C., Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Cottrell, W. Fred, 214 W. Race St., Oxford, Ohio 

Coulter, Charles W., so Forest Ave., Delaware, Ohio 

Cowgill, Ella Lee, 2258 Webb Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Day, Miss Erel Jeraldine, 1814 S. Henderson, Ft. Worth, Texas 
Dearnley, Jennie Elizabeth, 130 W. Apsley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dewar, William H., 357 Ninth St., Brooklyn, New York 
Dietrichson, Dagny V., 5224 Irving Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dietz, David Henry, The Cleveland Press, Cleveland, Ohio 
Edwards, Newton, University of Chicago, Chicago 

Geisert, Harold L., Box 536, University, Ala. 

Hamilton, Arthur B., University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Hanmer, Lee F., 130 E. 22nd St., New York 
‘Harmon, Gladys Cloyd, The Wuhu General Hospital, Wuhu, Anhwei lee 

China 
Harris, Erdman, 3041 Broadway, New York 
Hart, Helen, 244 Madison Ave., New York 
Hull, Frances S., 17 Glenwood Apts., College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hutchinson, Everett R., 154 N. Mason Ave., Chicago 
Israel, Esther S., Pine Manor Apts., 49th and Pine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Johnson, Christine, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Kelly, Florence M., 1801 New Jersey St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

. Larsen, Homer T., Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss. 

Leverenz, Joseph, 104 N. Julian St., Naperville, Ill. 

Levin, Ida, 2117 Adelbert Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

Manning, Walter W., care Manning Publishing Co., 4223 W. Lake St. SES 
McCandless, James W., 347 Madison Ave., New York 
McDonnell, Clara J., 1224 Denniston St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McPherson, Mrs. W. H., 2622 N. Moreland Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio 

MacVittie, Alexander, 11770 Ilene Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Milkman, Leah, 3754 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Mitchell, L. M.. The American Red Closs, 1709 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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.Moehlman, C. H., 333 Rockingham St., Rochester, N. Y. 


- Murray, Clyde E., 2200 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Mursell, George Rex, Box 511, Columbus, Ohio 

Nelson, Thomas H., 347 Madison Ave., New York 

Nimkoff, Meyer F., 1036 S. Beacon St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Nimkoff, Frances Lucas, 1036 S. Beacon St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Norlind, Emilia Fogelklon, Karlbergsongen 86 A, Stockholm, Sweden 

O'Hair, Claire, 301 S. Irving Ave., Chicago 

Ostrow, Manuel P., soo Church Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pitts, George B., Jr., 1164 E. Fifty-eighth St., Chicago 

Price, Frances E., 1332 First St., Louisville, Ky. 

Price, Minnie, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Priest, Arthur R., 120 South Main St., Oxford, Ohio 

Quig, Katherine E., 3718 Dawson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reid, Cellie H., 4007 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 

Sanderson, Ross W., Institute of Social and Religious Research, 230 Park Ave., 
New York 

Sanford, Raymond P., 2852 East Ninety-first St., Chicago 

Savage, Theodore F., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 

Schultz, Alma, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 

Seeberg, Elizabeth, 2428 Cliff St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Smelo, Leon S., 8339 Thomson Road, Elkins Park, Pa. 

Smith, Frank Burchard; 632 N. Hunter St., Stockton, Calif. 

Smith, H. Shelton, rz Linden St., New Haven, Conn. 

Stephenson, Howard, 4026 West Way, Toledo, Ohio 

Stevens, Clarence D., Box 167, Hampton Institute, Virginia 

Thomas, Ruth, 2038 Cornell Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

Trueblood, Elwyn Judson, Furman University, Greenville, S.C. 

Tyson, Francis D., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tyson, Helen Glenn, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tufts, Joseph P., 401 Granite Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Valentine, Mildred A., Sociology Dept., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Van Camp, Ruth, 1906 E. Eighty-fourth St., Cleveland, Ohio 

Walker, Helen M., 2185 Cummington Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

White, Edwin G., 600 Haven St., Evanston, Il. 

Wilcox, Lloyd, 72 8. Fourth $t., Columbus, Ohio 

Wiley, S. Wirt, 126 Chadbourne Road, Rochester, N.Y. 


American Sociological Society The American Sociological Society 
has elected Edward Westermarck, professor of sociology of the University 
of London, to an honorary membership in the Society. Professor Wester- 
marck is author of the History of Human Marriage. 


American Association of University Professors —The annual meeting 
of the American Association of University Professors was held at Cleve- 
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land Saturday, December 27, and Monday, December 29. The program 
included reports on the work of the year by the committees on academic 
freedom and tenure, on student health and athletics, on systems for sab- 
batical years, library service, etc., and discussions of the report on public 
utility corporations published in the May Bulletin and of reports on re- 
quired courses in education and normal amount of teaching and research 
published in the March and May Bulletins. Among the speakers were 
Professor A. C. Ivy, of Northwestern University, who gave an address on 
“The Work of the American Medical Association,” and President Wil- 
kins, who gave an eddress on “Present Trénds in Higher Education.” ' 


Century of Progress world’s fair —The Social Science Research Coun- 
cil has appointed a committee on social science for the world’s fair, to be 
held in Chicago during 1933, to commemorate the city’s one hundredth 
anniversary, the committee to consist of Ray Lyman Wilbur, E. B. Wil- 
son, R. M. Hutchins, H. W. Chase, H. C. Moulton, F. L. Paxson, and 
Shelby M. Harrison. Professor Howard W. Odum, of the University of 
North Carolina, has accepteg a position in the division of the social sci- 
ences which has general direction of arrangements for the social science . 
exhibits. 


French summer courses at the Sorbonne —The educational tour in 
France for the summer of 1931 provides for ten weeks of study and travel, 
leaving New York about June 25 and returning September 4. Six weeks 
will be given to study with professors of the University of France, includ- 
ing field work in conducted visits in and about Paris during the study 
period. There will be also, at the end of the course of study, an academic 
tour through Western France or Switzerland and Italy. For information 
and registration address Professor Leon Vallas, Hunter College, Park 
Avenue and Sixty-eighth, New York City; Professor Stephen H. Bush, 
head of department of romance languages, University of Iowa, Iowa City; 
or Professor McBride Perigord, head of the French department, Univer- 
. sity of California, Los Angeles, California. , 


German Sociological Society Congress —-The Seventh Congress of the 
German Sociological Society was held in Berlin September 29 to October 
1. Professor Ferdinand Tonnies and Professor Leopold von Wiese, the 
president and secretary, respectively, of the Society, were re-elected. The 
Congress was well attended, and the program was varied. The subject, 
“The Press and Public Opinion,” was presented by Professors Carl Brink- 
mann and‘flans von Eckhardt and was discussed by a number of invited 
representatives of the press and institutes of journalism, and by members 
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of the Society. The section on methodology, over which Professor Werner 
Sombart presided, dealt primarily with the function of concepts in sci- 
ence and the logic of sociology. The division on the sociology of art was 
enlivened by a methodological statement by Professor von Wiese and 
papers by Professors Kurt Breysig and E. Rothacker. Another section 
was that on sociography, i in which Professor Tonnies reviewed the history 
of social | research in in Germany. Empirical investigations made by “Ameri- 
can sociologists received special mention. The final session was devoted 
to the division of political sociology, which had for its subject the German 
tribes. Professor W. Hellpach discussed the anthropological and psycho- 
logical foundations for research in the tribal divisions of the present-day 
German population, and Professor J. Nadler discussed the literary and 


historical research techniques that might apply to the problem of folk and 
tribal history. | 


Party to visit Russta——Because of the interest which has been ex- 
pressed in the visit of Professor Henry R. Seager, of Columbia University, 
and his party to Russia last summer, plans are being made to organize a 
similar group to go to Russia during the summer of 1931. This party will 
meet in Berlin on July 6, 1931, and spend five weeks in Russia, visiting 
the industrial centers, financial institutions, schools, courts, workers’ 
clubs, co-operative farms, museums and places of historical interest. Any- 
one who is interested in joining this party should communicate with Roy 
H. Mackay, Columbia University, New York City. 


Presidents Research Committee on Social Trends.—The President’s 
. Research Committee is studying social changes in the United States pri- 
marily in order to bring together information which may help the public 
to solve the problems created by these changes. The Committee has as- 
signed twenty-seven separate investigations to research workers in various 
lines, as follows: 


I 


1. Mechanical inventions and scientific discoveries as agencies of social 
change.—W. F. Ogburn, University of Chicago. 

‘2, Changes in our economic organizations and their social consequences.— 
Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University. á 

3. Communicatién, mobility, and the dissemination sf news.—Malcolm Wil- 
ley, University.of Minnesota, and Stuart Rice, University of Pennsylvania. 

4. Population trends and their consequences.—Warren S. Thompson and 
P. K. Whelpton, Scripps Foundation, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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s. Utilization of land and natural resources ——O. E. Baker, United states De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C, 
E. G. Tryon, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D.C. 

6. Trends in education .—Charles H. Judd, School of Education, University 
of Chicago. 

7, Our changing social attitude.—Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College. 


7 , i 

8. Social and economic status of racial and ethnic groups.—T. J. Woofter, 
Jr., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

9. The vitality of the American People—Edgar Sydenstricker, 49 Wall 
Street, New York City! 

ro. The changing family.—W. F. Ogburn, University of Chicago: 

1r. The changing status of women in occupations, politics, and other activi- 
ties outside the home.—Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, University of Chicago. 

12. The child and youth in society—Lawrence K. Frank, 72 Perry Street, 
New York City. 

13. Occupations and the activities of the unoccupied. —Ralph Hurlin, 130 

East ee Street, Ney York City. 


II 


14. The sane rôle of labor and labor groups in our social structure.— 
Leo Wolman, rı Union Square, New York City. 

15. Religious organizations.—Luther Fry, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 

16. Associations, community life, and recreation—Jesse Steiner, ES 
‘University. | 

17. The arts:—Frederick Keppel, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

18. Consumption habits—Robert S. Lynd, Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, New York City. 

19. Rural life—Edmund deS. Brunner, 230 Park Avenue, New York City; 
J. Ħ. Kolb, University of Wisconsin. 

20. Urban problems LB. D. McKenzie, University of Michigan. 


IV 

21. Law and legal institutions.—-Charles E. Clark and William O. Douglass 
of the Yale Law School and Donald Slesinger of the University of Chicago. 

22. Private agencies for social welfare-—Dr. Sydnor Walker, 61 Broadway, 
New York City. 

23. Public welfare —Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina. 

24. Public health and medicine.-—Harry H. Moore, Committee on the Cost 
of Medical Care, 910 Seventeenth Street, Washington, D.C, 

25. Trends in public administration—-Leonard D. White, University of 
Chicago. 

26. Extension and distribution of governmental functions.—C. H Wooddy, 
University of Chicago. 


t 


H 
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27. Social trends and government trends.—Charles E, Merriam, University 
of Chicago. ) 


These studies are being made under the direction of a committee con- 
sisting of: Wesley C. Mitchell, chairman, Columbia University; Charles 
E. Merriam, University of Chicago; William F. Ogburn, University of 
Chicago; Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina; and Shelby 
M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation. Professor Ogburn is the director 
of the study and Professor Odum is assistant director. 


Social Science Research Council—The University of Chicago Press 
announces the publication of Methods in Social Science, edited by Stuart 
A. Rice, of the University of Pennsylvania. This project was originated 
and sponsored by the Committee on Scientific Method of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, the chairmen of which were Professor Horace Se- 
crist, of Northwestern University, and Professor Robert M. MacIver, of . 
Columbia University. The volume is made up, according to the Fore- 
word, of “‘a series of interpretations of the scientific methods employed by 
authors of significant contributions to soctal science. In most instances 
these interpretations are case analyses, that is, each relates to a specific 
piece of work by a specific individual author.” Fifty-two case analyses of 
scientific method are organized under nine sections, as follows: “The De- 
limitation of Fields of Inquiry”; “The Definition of Objects of Investiga- 
tion”; “The Establishment of Units and Scales”; “Attempts to Dis- 
cover Spatial Distributions and Temporal Sequences”; “Interpretations 
of Change as a Developmental Stage”; “Interpretations of Temporal 
Sequences with Consideration of Special Types of ‘Causation’ ”; “Inter- 
pretations of Relationship among Unmeasured Factors”; “Attempts to 
Determine Relations among Measured but Experimentally Uncontrolled 
Factors”; “Attempts to Determine Quantitative Relations among Meas- 
ured and Experimentally Controlled Factors.” 


Bowdoin College-—The University of North Carolina Press announces 
the publication of Te General Strike, by Wilfrid H. Crook. This is a his- 
tory of the theory and practice of the general strike, with an intensive 
study of the dramatic and typical examples of its practice in Belgium, 
sweden, Holland, Russia, France, Germany, Great Britain, the United 
States, South America, and the Orient. 


Ohio State University. —H. A. Miller has recently returned after a fif- 
teen months’ tour around the world. 


State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin.—A memorial service was 
held on July 27, 1930, in honor of Frederick Redman Clow, formerly pro- 
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fessor of sociology and economics at Oshkosh State Teachers College. Dr. ` 
Clow died on July 9, 1930. The meeting was devoted to review of various 
aspects of his life and work by persons who were best acquainted with 
them. These addresses were published by the State Teachers College as 
Bulletin No. 126, Vol. XXV, December, 1930. Among the more impor- 
tant of Dr. Clow’s contributions to the literature of sociology are Princit- 
ples of Educational Sociology, published in 1919 by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, and Bibliographies on Educational Sociology, published as the First 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology. 


Tulane University ——Professor Earl D. Myers, of the school of social 
service administration, University of Chicago, who has returned to this 
country from two years’ study of child welfare laws in Germany, will 
teach courses in sociology and social work during the winter and spring 

quarters, 193I. 


University of Chicago-—Under the new plan cf organization, the 
Senior College and graduate work of the University is divided into four 
divisions: on social sciences, on humanities, on biology, on physical sci- 
ences. Beardsley Ruml of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation has 
been appointed dean of the division of social sciences, which will include 
the departments of anthropology, economics, education, geography, his- 
tory, home economics, political science, and sociology. 

Professor Ellsworth Faris, who taught at Tulane University in the au- 
tumn quarter, has returned to his work at the University of Chicago for 
the remainder of the year. 

Dr. Louis Wirth, who has been absent during the past year in Ger- 
many under a fellowship from the Social Science Research Council, is 
now teaching in the department of sociology. In Germany he specialized 
in two fields: on the development and present status of sociology and on 
urban sociology. 

In the summer quarter Professor Floyd N. House of the University of 
Virginia will give the course on the “History of Sociology in the United 
States,” and Professor Everett C. Hughes of McGill University will give 
a new course on social institutions. 


University of Denver.—Walter E. Sikes, who has been an instructor in 
the Hardwicke Boys’ School, Narsinghpur, India, for the past six years, 
is giving courses in the department of sociology. Mr. Sikes is a graduate 
of the University of Denver and was an Oxford student during the years 
1920-23. 

Miss Florence R. Day, of the school of applied social sciences of West- 
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ern Reserve University, will give courses in social case work and will di- 
rect social service work with the Denver agencies for the winter and spring 
quarters. l 


University of Missouri —William C. Smith will teach in the depart- 
ment of sociology during the summer. 


Western Reserve University —Henry M. Busch has resigned as asso- 
ciate professor of group work at the Western Reserve School of Applied 
Social Sciences, to become professor of adult education and director of the 
Division of Informal Adult Education at Cleveland College—the down- 
town college of Western Reserve University specializing in the field of 
informal and formal adult education. 


Yale Universitv—The Sterling Fellowships established to stimulate 
scholarship and advanced research in all ñelds of Enowledge are open to 
graduates of Yale University and other approved universities and col- 
leges in the United States and foreign countries, to both men and women, 
whether graduate students, or instructors*or professors when on leave of 
absence, who desire to carry on studies and.investigations under the di- 
rection of the faculty of the graduate school at Yale University or in af- 
filiation with that body. The Sterling Fellowships are awarded primarily 
to persons who have had such training and experience in research as is in- 
dicated by the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. In some instances awards 
are made to students who desire to complete their work for the Ph.D. de- 
gree. The stipends of the Fellowships range from $1,000 to $2,500 or 
more, dependent upon the previous experience of the recipient and the 
character of the proposed investigation. For special purposes, such as 
completing a specific investigation, awards of less than $1,000 may be 
made. Applications for these Fellowships must be submitted by March r, 
addressed to the Dean of the Graduate School of Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut, on blanks which may be obtained from him. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Charles W. Margold, who has been studying social conditions in Rus- 
sia and in Europe, is now at work on three books, which will be completed 
shortly: (x) The Facts of Marriage and Divorce—An International 
Study from Earliest Times to the Present Day; (2) The Facts of Mar- 
riage and Divorce in Soviet Russia; (3) Man and Woman in Marriage 
and at Divorce—An International Study. 

William J. Blackburn, Jr., is in charge of the Franklin County (in- 
cluding Columbus) survey of criminal justice. 
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G. W. Sarvis, formerly of Hiram College, now professor of compara- 
tive religion in the Disciples Foundation at Nashville, Tennessee, is on an 
investigating trip to China. 

A. D. Gilbert, who resigned from Defiance College in June, 1930, is 
now associated with the state welfare department at Columbus in connec- 
tion with the work of classifying prisoners. 

A revised edition of Hayes’ Introductory Sociology fis recently been 
published by Appleton. Professor Hayes had rewritten large parts of the 
book before his death and left fairly complete notes on the rest. 

The University of North Carolina Press announces the publication of 
A Changing Psychology in Social Case Work, by Virginia P. Robinson. 

R. B. Stevens of Elmira College is arranging a European trip for the 
summer of 193: with the emphasis upon social life and institutions in 
order to be of real value to sociologists, social workers, socially-minded 
citizens and students. ` 


MASTERS’ THESES AND DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


The editors of the American Journal of Sociology are sending to univer- 
sities and colleges in the United States blanks requesting information on 
dissertations in progress ky candidates for higher degrees'in sociology. If 
any department of sociology does not receive a request, it is asked to 
send in the name of the student, degrees now held with name of institution 
conferring, degree sought, title of dissertation, probable date of comple- 
tion of work, and name of institution where the work is being carried on. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Effect of Western I nfluence on Native Civilizations in the Ma- 
lay Archipelago. Edited by B. SCHREKE. Batavia, Java: Royal 
Batavia Society of Arts and Sciences, 1929. Pp. vii+-247. 


For a number of years European governments with extensive colonial 
possessions have made some effort to train their civil servants in ethnology 
_ and primitive languages. In France the Institut d’Ethnologie and certain 
faculties in the University of Paris, and in Holland the universities of 
Leyden and Utrecht, provide such instruction for colonial administrators; 
the British Colonial Office also promotes this sort of training for its civil 
servants. l 

But the great recent increase in interest in the practical utilization of 
anthropological knowledge is probably due to the World War, which 
brought about reconsideration of governmental policies toward the back- 
ward peoples. At any rate, there is now a marked disposition to bring the 
knowledge of the ethnologist and the problems of the administrator, edu- 
cator, and welfare worker into a common forum for discussion. In 1920 .- 
Professor J. L. Myers delivered the presidential address to the Royal An- 
thropological Institute on “The Science of Man in the Service of the 
State.” In 1927 the International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures was organized. Its organ, Africa, first appearing in January, 
1928, stated the purpose of the Institute: “It will attempt to relate the 
results of research to the actual life of the African people and to discover 
how the investigations undertaken by scientific workers may be made 
available for the solution of the pressing questions that are the concern 
of all those who, as administrators, educators, health and welfare work- 
ers, or traders, are working for the good of Africa. ... . It will be a 
connecting link between science and life.” In April of this year appeared 
Oceania, a quarterly to be “guided by the view that anthropology is no 
longer to be treated as an academic subject having a purely theoretical in- 
terest, but can and should be a science of immediate practical value, more 
particularly in relation to the government and education of native peo- 
ples.” And the current (14th) edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
includes an extensive article by C. G. Seligman on the topic “Anthro- 
pology, Applied.” ) 


Bart 
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The volume here reviewed is another expression of this point of view. 
At the Third Pacific Science Congress, which met in Tokyo in 1926, a 
resolution provided that the utilization of anthropological knowledge be 
made a subject of prime importance for discussion at the next Congress. 
As chairman of a committee created to put this resolution into effect, 
Dr. Schrieke, professor of sociology of the faculty of law, Batavia, col- 
lected the papers published here. They constitute a scientific presentation 
of the experiences of a dozen students and administrators i in the Nether- 
lands East Indies. 

While these papers do not attempt to divide up the field of inquiry in 
any systematic manner, they nevertheless possess a degree of unity. All 
of them lie between speculative theory on the one hand and programs of 
policy on the other. They are unimpassioned descriptions of the results 
of contact between native and European peoples by scientifically minded 
persons who have intimate acquaintance with the field in which they 
write. A disposition is manifest to view the expansion of Western Euro- 
pean capitalistic economy and governmental interference neither as wick- 
ed nor commendable, but simply as the initiating mechanism for a series 
of changes which tend to take a typical form. The chahges examined are 
more than changes in birth-rate and death-rate, but have to do with the 
modification of old institutions and attitudes and the rise of new ones in 
response to new situations. “We see that the fate of a small piece of 
jungle occupied by a primitive tribe in the Indies can depend on an inven- 
tion of the West:” The introduction of a monetary system, with the idea 
of surplus production for export, “causes a complete revolution in the out- 
look on life.” “The demand for a law of inheritance for the children is 
heard in genealogical communities, as for instance that of the matriarchal 
Minangkabau, where the self-earned wealth of the individual used to pass 
to the undivided family possessions on his death.” Conflicts result be- 
tween the traditional society and the individual who is no longer so de- 
pendent upon the local kinship group. The more educated can articulate 
the accompanying distress and, able now to see themselves as the larger 
outer world sees them, they become restless, nationalistic, perhaps com- 
munistic. “Desire has touched them.” The general summary which Dr. 
Schrieke appends, including these points, takes the character of a sci- 
entific hypothesis. 

This procedure—the making available, to those having administrative 
or reform programs, the knowledge of ethnologists and administrators, at 
the same time utilizing these extensive experiences in the exploration of 
this field of race relations toward the formulation of descriptive hy- 
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potheses—is to be continued in a volume planned for the Fifth Pacific 
Science Congress, to meet in Vancouver in 1932. This later volume is to 
represent the entire Pacific area. 
RoBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tepoztlán, A Mexican Village: a Study of Folk Life. By ROBERT 
REDFIELD. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. viii 


+247. $3.00. l 

This study of a Mexican village must not be missed by anyone inter- 
ested in the study of culture. Objective, well-written, full of acute analyti- 
cal suggestion about the dynamics of culture processes, the book is a beau- 
tiful example of sensitive observation and reporting during nine months 
in the field. It is an inevitable choice for courses utilizing first-hand rec- 
ords of cultural material. 

The appearance of a Tepoztlán, of a Gold Coast and the Slum, a Mid- 
dletown, as well as of such individual case records as Shaw’s The Jack- 
Roller, suggests the question of the relationship of such studies to social 
science. Are the ends of science te be served by undertaking as many as 
possible of such case studies of communities and individuals and by de- 
veloping them along present lines? 

Discussions of the nature of science and of whether study A is “more 
scientific” than study B tend to be relatively sterile. The vogue of de- 
scriptive studies in contemporary social research suggests, however, the 
utility of questioning their rôle in the scientific process. 

Social science will grow through the asking of ever more precisely fo- 
cused questions and their exploration by nicely adjusted techniques. As 
such, should not the omnibus, wide-focus study be regarded either (1) as 
a prelude to science, a relatively crude affair useful mainly to the extent 
that it raises precisely focused questions for further study, or (2) as use- 
ful primarily to the extent that it assembles its material according to a 
pattern allowing precise comparison with other such studies? In other 
_ words, on the first of these points, there is no science without hypotheses, 
and unless case studies of individuals and of communities are deliberately 
planned as scouting expeditions for hypotheses, as a coming up for air and 
looking around tọ get one’s bearings before diving again to the main busi- 
ness of science, they may come perilously close to journalism. There is 
no question that a fresh look-see at a total situation frequently affords 
new. hypotheses, but if such a blunt scientific tool is not employed with 
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this end deliberately in view, its use is as little to be justified as science in 
1930 as the utilization of a stone axe to fell a tree. 

Turning to the second point, the comparability of these studies, one 
sees as yet small hope for such scientific use. Tepoztlán employs one 
series of categories, The Gold Coast and the Slum another, Middletown 
another, and so on. In so far as ethnology has been content to study 
things as objects—material traits, ceremonies, and so on—there has been 
considerable chance for comparing the identical aspects of different cul- 
tures. The rise of social anthropology, however, with its emphasis upon 
the dynamics of culture processes viewed as the interaction of culture and 
personality, has thrown the situation. again into chaos, 

Redfield straddles both the old static and the newer dynamic approach: 
He has a chapter under the old-type heading, “The Material Culture,” 
followed by newer ways of assembling cultural data such as “The 
Rhythms of the Social Life,” and “The Ritual of Life and Death.” He 
skimps the treatment of the rôle of money in this culture and of the pat- 
terns of training the young, but uses an excellent device in giving “A 
Tepoztecan Book of Days.” The point is, however, that studies of this 
sort reflect too much the happy devices congenial to the observer either 
before, or not uncommonly after, he has completed his field work and be- 
gins to make a book of his notes. 

Does all of this suggest that the utility for science of these total-situa- 
` tion cultural case studies might be greatly increased if some tentative de- 
cision could be reached as to minimum patterns to be studied and data’ 
wanted on each pattern? What do students of economic behavior want of 
Firth, Redfield, and others? Such a field as child development can get 
even greater help from such studies as Growing Up in New Guinea if the 
Margaret Meads who do these studies can be given problems on which 
light is wanted by researchers in child study. Likewise, such books as 
Tepoztlán can provide invaluable materials for students of comparative 
religious behavior to the extent that the latter can arm the Redfields with 
categories for collecting ultimately comparable data. 

It will be easy to jeer, “Applying the Ford assembly line to research!” 
at the above. It should be noted, though, that there is no suggestion to 
limit the data to be gathered to such minimum essentials. If the hy- 
potheses on which light is sought are conceived in terms of persistent 
patterns of behavior rather than in static or in abstracted conceptual 
terms, it seems unlikely that a future Tepozt/dén would be in any sense 
cramped in the making, while its value to science would be vastly en- 


hanced. Ropert S. LYND 
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Fugitive Papers. By RUSSELL GORDON SMITH. New York: Colum- 
© bia University Press, 1930. Pp. 119. 

“This book is the best introduction to sociology that has ever been 
written,” says Professor Giddings in his Foreword to this remarkable 
book. There are several features that make it unusual. In the frst place 
it is a very thin book, only zo pages. There are not many words but they 
are put together with a skill and charm that play upon the emotions and 
mind of the reader and reveal the writer as a person of intellectual and 
spiritual power. The author has style. It is also unusual in that it is a 
collection of classroom notes, fragments of lectures, parts of books that 
were not to be, found and published by friends after the author’s death. 
There is a certain informality and freshness about these sketches, under 
such titles as, “Youth and the Moral Code,” “The Culture-Area Concept,” 
“Christmas 1917,” “The Philosophy of a Fool,” “The Individual and So- 
ciety,” not to be found in textbooks where personality is usually ironed 
out. 

It is easy to realize from these writingsehow Russell Smith was a great 
teacher. He was taken on as a young man by Dear. Hawkes of Columbia 
College, in an emergency or in desperation. Not much was expected. But 
the students went wild over him. His classes dcubled and redoubled. 
And then he became sick again and had to spend long stretches every year 
or so on his back in a hospital bed. 

Here is a sample of the sparkle found on every few pages and, it is said, 
in every lecture. 

We are accustomed, most of us, io look upon society and human affairs 
through the stained windows of emotion and prejudice. Science, like an austere 
and over scrupulous old maid holds up a skinny finger and says in a cracked 
voice: “Stop, listen more attentively, look more carefully with these.” And she 
hands us microscopes, and vibration recorders, and statistical methods. ... . No 
one believes more firmly than I do in the power of science to transform human 
life; and no one clings more tenaciously to the faith that east of the rising sun 
and west of the evening star lie flowered fields in which sur fancy still may play. 
.... The sadness that dwells in the heart of beauty becomes articulate only 
in the bitter sweetness of a Chopin Nocturne. And I Aave never seen the mi- 
croscope that could fathom the unclouded life-dawn in the eyes of children. 
.... Science has not robbed life of its mystery nor us of our faith in life’s 
possibilities. It has limited its field, rigidly definited its terms, definitely stated 
its postulates, arbitrarily selected its standards of truth. Farther than this it 
does not seek to go.” 


Or consider this rollicking bit, observed as the book falls open: 


A billion years ago the Ironic Artificer brought together in magic combina- 
tion those tiny electronic universes which go now by De names of carbon, hy- 
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drogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur and phosphorous. Three lusty cheers resound- 
ed in Heaven as the first protozoan timidly tried out his dimpled pseudopodia in 
the scorching archaeozoic slime. Ages and ages of agonizing evolution passed 
and then one hot Thursday afternoon the grandfather of old Pithecanthropus 
erectus climbed down from his arboreal boudoir and stooc up on his hind legs. 
Here was the first faint intimation of the Babbitt that was to be. 


There is an occasional devastating criticism (which I shall not quote) 
of some of our contemporary sociologists, and the author is unsparing 
when attacking what he considers to be false gods. But to the outside ob- 
server there is no brutality, no rancor, no sneer in these deadly thrusts; 
and whether one agrees or not, it is necessary to admit these thrusts are 
made with a certain elegance and good manner characteristic of the trained 
duelist. 

His friends-often spoke of him enthusiastically as the most brilliant 
graduate student that the sociology department at Columbia had ever 
had. But he never published. And he apparently worked little with data; 
though there were beginnings of books and a few articles. Perhaps it was 
because he had only one lung and had so little strength. But Smith was a 
man who loved to read and read and to spend long but delightful hours in 
discussion, at which he was exceptionally keen. And there is a negative 
correlaticn between the research output on the one hand and the learning 
that comes from wide reading on the other. Smith was exceptionally 
learned, wise, and critical. 

The book is full of beautiful gems born in intellectual play, and it has 
some very keen analyses of social theories in a few of the papers. But by 
its nature it is not systematic nor an exposition of science. The title is 
excellent, Fugitive Papers. I would amend Mr. Giddings’ enthusiastic ac- 
claim by saying that “it is the best introduction to an introduction of so- 
ciology that has ever been written.” But what a lot of intellectual stimu- 
lation there is in it and what an opportunity it must have been to have sat 
in his classes! 

Smith used to tell the boys about the Blessed Trinity that he loved to 
worship—Beauty, Laughter, and Love. “I make this my valedictory: 
that it matters little whether you retain in memory the facts and theories 
with which we have perhaps merely bemused ourselves these many weary 
months; it matters only that through the worship of the aforementioned 
Blessed Trinity you keep burning always at white heat the living fire of 
fortitude. For when that goes out, the rest is madness—just plain stark 
madness, in the darkness of which there is no beauty and no laughter and 
no love.” And then the tragic end. But then we have left us these few 


beautiful glimpses into that rare personality. 
SR p WILLIAM F. OCBURN 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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Animism Magic and the Divine King. By Geza Romrm. New 
York: A. A Knopf & Co., 1930. Pp. xvili+390. $5.00. 


Those who have followed the drift of psychoanalytic theory and have 
read Geza Roheim’s article, “Hungarian Calendar Customs” (Journal of 
Royal Anthropological Institute, LV [1926], 90), will hardly be surprised 
to learn that he has written a book which traces all culture and psychical 
manifestations to “the tendency for fission” and the “resistance against 
the repetition of fission” in the “original cells that contained life” (p. 
281). . 

Since everyone agrees “that our own individual attitudes are modelled 
on phylogenetic experience” and that “super-organic evolution” is “trace- 
able to organic” (pp. 222-23), the author undertakes to comb the range 
of man’s cultural activities for evidences of “autotomy” anda “part .... 
separated from the whole.” | 

In definitive terms at strategic intervals Roheim pauses to tell us that 
“It is in coitus that a part is separated from the whole” (p. 5); that this 
expenditure of the semen is the unconscieus equivalent of castration (p. 
5); that in terms of the original protoplastic cell this is death. Soul is the 
“sublimation of the male member” (p. 25). The primal catastrophe ac- 
counts for the anxiety of the primitive man in regard to the severed parts 
of his body (p. 58). The nature of animism and magic is now unmistaka- 
ble. The medicine-man, as well as the magician, is the embodiment of 
“the two aspects of castration and coitus” (pp. 183, 187). The Primal 
Horde is a “repetition of the evolution that led to the specific function of 
gametic cells” (p. 233). The King is a more modern version of the leader 
of the Primal Horde (p. 252), his ascent to the throne is coitus (p. 248), 
scapegoats pay the penalty for the more tenebrous counterpart of the life- 
giving act (p. 260). In addition, Dr. Roheim has proved the existence of 
a rutting season for the proto-human members of the “Primal Horde” 
(pp. 268, 282, 297, 304), though a large body of biologists have lately 
succeeded in disproving the same for anthropoid apes and monkeys (Ro- 
heim, G., Australian Totemism [1925], pp. 268, 282, 297, 304). 

The author’s prescription for mankind is the usual psychoanalytic dose. 
“But Liberty has always been more a fiction than a reality, and the his- 
tory of mankind appears to be a series of hardly successful attempts to 
attain genital primacy” (p. 386). 

We think this tonclusion deserves a historical note. Freud, when he at- 
tempted to generalize from his clinical data was misled by the inadequate 
anthropology of the “Totem and Taboo” days, and formulated a thesis of 
a primeval catastrophe, the penumbra of which mankind cannot escape. 
Freud is great enough to loom above his error. His disciples are circum- 
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scribed by it. Otto Rank changed only the incident of disaster. The trau- 
ma of birth became the prototype of the parricide. But he, like Freud, 
can grant mankind only sublimation, partial release from tension of the 
pall that overhangs, but never satisfaction (Otto Rank, “Psychoanalysis 
as General Psychology,” Mental Hygiene, X, No. 1 [1924]; and S. 
Freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle, pp. 52—53). With Roheim this 
train of thought has reached its logical destination and, we hope, an im- 
passe. 
Morris E. OPLER 
University OF CHICAGO 


Our Times, the United States, 1000-1925. Vol. III, Pre-War Amer- 
ica. By MARK SULLIVAN. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1930. Pp. xvii-+585. $5.00. 

History.is the art of re-creating the past. The man who does it credita- 
bly and accurately is a historian. By such a test Mark Sullivan ranks high 
as a historian—far higher tharf many an uninspired author of a wooden 
doctoral dissertation. 

Sullivan’s Our Times has already become an American classic. Two 
volumes have depicted the transition of America from the nineteenth- to 
the twentieth-century mode. The present volume is devoted primarily to 
the “Reign of Theodore I,” with special emphasis on his second term. 
While paying adequate tribute to the energy and versatility of Roosevelt, 
Mr. Sullivan seems congenial toward the now general verdict of historians 
that there was much more noise than action to the Theodorian cycle. 
Whatever Roosevelt’s intentions, it is certain that in his case achievement 
never caught up with resonance. Indeed, Taft, supposed to have betrayed 
Roosevelt’s strenuosity and principles, put through as much substantial 
progressive legislation. 

In commenting on other leading public figures of the day, Sullivan cer- 
tainly overrates Hughes as a reformer and progressive, even though it 
may be impossible to overeulogize the vigor and logic of the Hughes men- 
tality. “Charles the Baptist” got high blood-pressure over Saratoga rac- 
ing and conventions packed by "BU" Barnes, but he never got warmed 
up over New York traction scandals and other corporate abuses of his 
day. Hughes has ever been more passionate about “clean” politics than 
over clean economics. : 

La Follette is underestimated to an equal degree. Though Mr. Sullivan 
concedes La Follette’s courage and integrity, he leaves the impression that 
the Wisconsin crusader failed to get ahead because he was an utterly “im- 
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possible” person, which is none other than the old gaz which furnished the 
Rooseveltians with the alibi under which they stole the Progressive nomi- 
nation from “Fighting Bob” in SN Taft is treated with eminent fair- 
ness. 

Ralph Easley will be pained at the photograph of Bill Haywood, in 
which the audacious leader of the mine workers is represented as a dapper 
movie hero, more devastating than Jack Gilbert himself. 

There is much iuice in the treatment of the pclitical battles of the 
Roosevelt period, especially the run-in with Ben Tillman over the rail- 
road-rate bill maneuvers. Ample attention is also given to Roosevelt’s 
non-political SES such as his contr roversy with Long and the alleged 

“nature-fakers.” 

As in the earlier volumes, so here, perhaps, the most entertaining sec- 
tion of the book is the sketches of everyday life from rgo4 to 1908. There 
are splendid surveys of music, styles, amusements. technology, and the 
like. It was the age when the movie, motor car, wireless, steel.Pullman 
cars, and skyscrapers were just on the horizon. The airplane and the radio 
were being conceived. The “second industrial revolution” was only get- 
, ting under way. 

All in all, the total impression given by the booz is that of the great 
challenge of today. In a material sense the age of Roosevelt seems almost 
prehistoric: there is the mold and dust of the museum over it all. But 
in a political and intellectual way the days of Theocore seem progressive, 
almost revolutionary, compared to the ice age of Coolidge and the debacle 
of Hoover and his commissions. 

Modern civilization seems to be a race between the Twentieth Century 
Limited and the political dodo bird. The new mackinery whizzes by and’ 
the skyscrapers penetrate the blue, but the same old phrase-mills operate 
in the District of Columbia and the state capitols. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 
New SCHOOL or Socrat RESEARCH 


Black Yeomanry: Life on St. Helena Island. By HENRY WOOFTER, 
Jr. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930. Pp.x+2091. 

Behind Mud Walls. By CHARLOTTE VIAL WISER and WILLIAM H. 
Wiser. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1930. Pp. x+- 180. 
$1.50. : f i 
Both these books express results of community-survey projects. In 

both cases the community studied was one of simple folk peoples, illit- 

erate rather than preliterate, held within and formimg a part of a civilized 
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national political and economic organization. Except that Mr. Wooiter ` 
and his associates were able to supplement their observations by the use 
of published statistics and historical documents, both groups of investiga- 
tors obtained their information as does the social anthropologist: by liv- 
ing intimately with the people and learning their ways at first hand. The 
books that have resulted differ chiefly because in the one case the investi- 
gators were trained as social scientists, while in the other case the writers 
are missionaries. The missionaries’ account is the more intimate, but the 
Jess useful. . 

St. Helena is one of the South Carolina sea islands. Since the Civil War 
the negro population has been one of small land-owning farmers. The 
boll weevil has brought diversified crops, and has stimulated migration to 
the cities. Though isolated and unprogressive, the people are healthy, 
happy, and free from serious abuses. Under Rossa B. Cooley and Grace 
B. House, the Penn School has brought added interest and opportunity 
to the people’s lives. 

Black Yeomanry summarizes the results achieved by half a dozen spe- 
cialists; the details are to follow in later volumes. Intensive case studies 
and full documentation are not given here. But the thirteen chapters give 
a straightforward account of the essentials of custom and institution on 
St. Helena. One may wish for a fuller and more intimate description, but 
one recognizes reliability and freedom from distortion. 

It is apparent that in a study such as this, historical and “functional” 
viewpoint cannot be kept apart. The chapter on “Songs and Stories” 
traces the island folklore to seventeenth-century English sources and to 
the early hymnals; African elements are extremely few. In other chapters 
the question of origins is felt to be important. 


It is well-nigh impossible to account for such an institution as the praise 
house and such a custom as the shout, without knowledge of the organization of 
the ante-Dellum plantation. The manner in which the Negroes acquired their 
land accounts in part for their attitude towards its ownership [p. 258]. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wiser, with their two small children, spent several years 
in Karimpur in order “to make a Survey of the social, religious and eco- 
nomic life of a fairly typical North Indian village.” With the missionary’s 
courage, and without any intermediary (such as Penn School) to help 
them, they overcame the great difficulties: suspicion and distrust, filth 
and disease, and cultural and linguistic differences. Judging by the Wisers’ 
picture (if anything oversympathetic), almost any of us would prefer to 
be a native of St. Helena than of Karimpur, where, due to caste, economic 
inequality, and an extensive system of extortion and tyranny, ancient 
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' abuses are rooted like old trees and the poor and lowly are hopelessly poor 
and lowly. l 

The book contains fascinating and intriguing glimpses of village life— 
of how, for example, the caste system actually operetes in a small village 
community. But these are no more than glimpses. A casual anecdote, in- 
troduced for another purpose, lets us know that the ower-caste men have 
traditional stories ridiculing the Brahmans, and that if Brahmans over- 
hear them they are infuriated. A body of full and accurate materials on 
just this one point would be more useful than this whole volume. But 
after all the authors were not making a survey; primarily they were acting 
as missionaries. Their account reveals themselves quite as much as it 
does the people of Karimpur. 

| ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Puritan Mind. By HERBERT WALLACE SCHNEIDER. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 1930. Pp. 391. $3.50. 

Columbia University has recently established a division of religious 
studies. It has put it in the hands of men trained in science, philosophy, 
psychology, anthropology, and the social sciences. This is the most epoch- 
making step in the formal study of religion since the decline of paganism. 

_Ever since the rise of Christianity it has been held that nobody could 
speak with authority on religion except the priest and theologian. The 
recognition that religion is a phase of secular human behavior to be 
studied as we would any other aspect of human activity is as revolution- 
ary as it is sensible. The long-debated question of the “expert” in the 
field of religion is at last settled, and settled as it shculd be. 

Professor Schneider is an able philosopher and publicist of the Dewey 
training and tradition. He is director of the new division of religious 
studies, Here he publishes his first volume in the field, an account of the 
degradation of Puritan idealism into Yankee self-righteousness and of 
the development of that typical American union of prayer and profit. 

To understand the Puritan the modern reader must comprehend the 
differences in social control and cultural perspective The clergy had com- 
plete control of the interpretation of life and morals: 

Today it is the school-teacher, the novelist, the editcr of home libraries, the 
playwright, and the popular writer on science, evolution and sundry other things 
in which he is not versed, who are shaping our concepticn of the general scheme 
. of human life. But at the time of the founding of New England, the clergy had 
almost complete monopoly of this field. 
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The relative scale of values held by the Puritan and the modern must 
likewise be understood in terms of the altogether different conception of 
the history and destiny of man. According to the Puritans: 

History began in the mind of God, and its structure was essentially moral 
and dramatic, being the familiar story of the revolt of subjects against their 
. sovereign. The final act, or, as the Puritans called it, the last period, was already 
far spent. Soon history would give place to final judgment and moral perfec- 
tion; the villains would be eternally damned, and the heroes eternally united to 
God, their author and end. Thus to all eternity this epic of God’s glory would 
be recited and admired by God and by all rational creatures who could appre- 
ciate dramatic beauty and moral justice. .... 

For us, human history begins with the anthropoid apes and is organized about 
the idea of the gradual development of modern civilization out of the life of 
primitive man, a process which we sometimes call progress, sometimes merely ` 
evolution, and which we believe will continue until human life disappears from 
this cooling planet. 


Professor Schneider traces the origins and nature of the “Holy Com- 
monwealth”; sketches the déctrinal holy wars in behalf of salvation, 
cults, and denominations; tells us of the temporary eclipse of the sense of 
sin and the subsequent great awakening to awareness of guilt and de- 
pravity under the leadership of Jonathan Edwards and others; indicates 
the result of the grcwth of interest in English theology and philosophy; 
shows the effects of American independence on Puritanism and vice versa; 
and concludes with a chapter on “ungodly Puritans,” such as Benjamin 
Franklin, : 

The author says in his prologue that if he succeeds “in sketching the 
basic themes of Puritanism in America against a background of their so- 
cial habitat, and in describing the effect of events on the lives and deaths 
of these themes” he will have fulfilled the task he set for himself. We may 
cheerfully concede that he has done his job and done it well. 

One might, perhaps, quarrel with his including Franklin as a “Puri- 
tan,” chiefly, apparently on account of his glorification of thrift and fru- 
gality. Franklin’s thrift was hardly of that sanctimonious type which 
marked off the Puritan variety. Nor was he deeplv concerned with sin and 
the Christian epic. Neither did he care to interfere with his brother’s 
pleasures. But a debate on these points must not prevent hearty commen- 
dation of a first-rate piece of work in social and intellectual history. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
_ New SCHOOL oF SOCIAL RESEARCH 
New York City 
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Women Workers, and the Industrial Revolution 1750-1550. By 
Ivy PincHBECK. New York: F.S. Crofts & Co., 1930. 


The familiar theme of economic and social change incident to the so- 
called Industrial Revolution is here reviewed from the special angle of its 
effect on women workers. The period chosen for study is the century 
1750-1850 during which readjustments on a large scale were necessary 
especially in the textile industries due to the impingement of new inven- 
tions and devices on the old order of domestic (though capitalistic) pro- 
duction. The informal animus of the book, though it comes convincingly 
as the conclusion rather than the postulate of the research, is that the 
changes incident to the Industrial Revolution have strikingly improved 
the status of women. The subject is dealt with under two major heads, 
(1) Employment of Women in Agriculture, and (2) Women in Industry 
and Trade. As the industrial change from the domestic system proceeded 
women were forced into day labor on the farms, thrown on the benefices 
of the poor law, or, in the end, reabsorbed into the new system of factory 
production. Work of women was imperative because the concept of a 
man’s wage adequate to the support of a family was not part of the eco- 
‘nomic folkways. The old story of hardships incident to the change to the 
factory system is vigorously rehearsed and documented, especially as it 
deals with the work of women and children. Of great interest is the em- 
phasis on common family participation in occupations under the domestic 
system, the total production of the family, men; women, and children, 
being viewed as a unit in the system of exchange. Widows in the eight- 
eenth century, being thus familiarized with the occupation of the head of 
the house, found it easy to continue a trade or business should the latter 
chance to die—such perpetuation of a business even took place in the case 
of widows of surgeons and oculists. With the new system of production, 
bourgeois wives deserted trade and assumed the polite indifference to in- 
dustrial concerns which characterized their models, the wives of the gen- 
try. With the wives and daughters of the proletariat, the situation is re- 
ported as the reverse; the new system meant a gain in status and inde- 
pendence, largely as a result of the individual wages paid women under 
the factory system. We are left to understand also that far from ruining 
the home, the factory system conspired to improve it, since women had 
less onerous work to do and more time for socially valuable tasks within 
the family, once the principle got established that the man of the family 
should be paid a wage sufficient for the whole family. 

The research is meticulously documented by what was evidently a most 
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laborious search of historical sources. The lack of materials for adequate 
and precise quantitative description is to be deplored, but this is, of 
course, no fault of the author since she makes admirable use of what was 


available. Jorn Dortaro . 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
The Story of Punishment: A Record of Man’s Inhumanity to Man. 
By Harry ELMER BARNES. Boston: GEN Co., 1930. Pp. 


vii-+292. $3.00. 

Doctor Barnes has produced a colorful and vigorous history of punish- 
ment for crime. It is less complete-but more vivid and constructive than 
Ives, It will be a useful book for the purpose for which it was written, 
namely, to produce additional discontent with the existing methods of 
punishment and to point the way to a new policy. The general methodol- 
ogy of the book raises serious questions. Shudder-provoking descriptions 
of the penal methods of the past are presented for the purpose of “under- 
mining the prestige which attaches to our varied forms of sanctified sav- 
agery and intolerance” and a program of penology “dominated by psy- 
chiatry” is presented as a desirable substitute. Dr. Barnes points out that 
imprisonment was intended to be a humane substitute for corporal pun- 
ishment but that it has actually produced more serious injuries to per- 
sonality than the previous methods did. What assurance have we that a 
penology dominated by psychiatry will be more successful or even more 
humane than the present methods? No adequate appraisal of the thera- 
peutic accomplishments of psychiatrists in dealing with criminals has 
been made. Psychiatry is a very hopeful experiment but it is in many re- 
spects still an experiment and especially in its therapeutic work. Does 
psychiatry have any verified therapeutic techniques other than those of 
“common sense”? Can an ordinary medical education with a course or 
two in psychiatry produce experts in penology? One may suspect that in 
the future psychiatrists in the field of criminal justice will do more than 
answer hypothetical questions in cases where the insanity defense is raised ` 
and less than dominate the whole process of treatment. Their functions 
within those limits have not been determined. Consequently the impor- 
tant program at the present time is to make impartial appraisals of the 
values of psychiatric methods, to make new experiments in the treatment 
and prevention of criminality, and to appraise these new experiments. Dr. 
Barnes is undoubtedly in entire agreement with this program but his book 


is organized on a different principle. 
g H H Epwin H. SUTHERLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Foreign News in American Morning Newspapers. By JULIAN L. 
Woopwarp. New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. 
122. $2.00. 


The present study is a contribution to newspaper-content measure- 
ment. Its scope and purpose are narrowly defined, the foremost aim being 
to perfect certain methodological techniques of quantitative press analy- 
sis. These techniques are applied to a concrete problem, the publication 
of foreign news in forty morning newspapers. The results showing the 
treatment of foreign news, while not without significance, are incidental 
to the methodological phases of the study. 

The standpoint assumed is that newspaper content may serve as an ob- 
jective index of public opinion. But in order to employ it with exactitude, 
numerical scales for measuring content must be devised. Previous studies, 
chiefly by students of Professor A. A. Tenney, have made progress in this 
direction, but prior to the present work no one had thoroughly tested out 
means of ascertaining the statistical reliability of averages or totals ex- 
pressing content variables, or of determining the size of sample necessary 
to yield trustworthy results. All quantitative studies of newspaper con- 
tent have run into the necessity of some kind of samplir:g procedure, and 
since the universe dealt with is highly unstable, this question and that of 
error measurement are important. The sampling procedure tested out 
here indicates that results sufficiently accurate for most purposes can be 
obtained with relatively small samples provided categories are sharply de- 
fined and the sampling technique is adapted to the day-to-day variability 
in these categories. 

This investigation raises, without attempting to solve, other problems 
involved in the quantitative study of the newspaper as an index of public 
opinion. By restricting this study to foreign news, the troublesome matter 
of devising a comprehensive scheme of news Categories has been avoided. 
The one news category singled out for measurement could be objectively 
determined by the presence of a foreign date-line. Most categories of 
news, however, are less clearly distinguishable. Moreover, while the 
amount of news published under foreign date-lines is undoubtedly im- 
portant for certain purposes, its value for gauging public opinion is seri- 
ously limited. Such a category fails to distinguish between trustworthy 
information and sensational rumor, between the news with an instrumen- 
tal function and the news that merely thrills. Types of news based on the 
nature of the responses evoked from publics will cut across the category 
“foreign news” as here defined, and may be more significant of public at- 
titude than the gross total of the latter. 
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Before content measurement can yield altogether satisfactory indices 
of public opinion, exploratory studies must be made to determine socio- 
logical, as distinct from journalistic, categories for news classification. In 
addition, objective methods of ascertaining reader-interest and of sifting 
out from the total circulation-public the groups responsive to particular 
classes of news must be developed and combined with content measure- 
ment, so that we can know more definitely whose opinion we are meas- 
uring. 

These remarks do not subtract from the value of the present work as 
a methodological study. It goes beyond the claims of the author in clear- 
ing the way of technical difficulties, and should stimulate a more critical 
use of the statistical approach to the problems in this field. 


CARROLL D. CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Man and Society. By Franets J. Haas. New York: Century Co., 

1930. Pp. xvili+456. $3.50. 

This latest addition to the “Century Catholic College Texts” is fur- 
ther evidence of a very wholesome educational tendency. One need not 
waste time debating whether it is a sociological text or not. Possibly it 
should be labeled social economy or social ethics although it is intended 
primarily for college courses in sociology. The author’s purpose has been 
“to examine the facts and trends of contemporary society in their moral 
setting, and to show their agreement or disagreement with sound princi- 
ples of social welfare.” The ethical character of the work appears clearly 
in the topics of its main divisions, namely, the individual, social virtues, 
family, state, property, production, and human welfare. While many top- 
ics have been omitted which would ordinarily appear in a volume of ap- 
plied sociology, those included sweep over such a wide range as to give 
rise to an apparent lack of coherence in places. 

While the author accepts frankly the general principle of evolution and, 
in general, scientific method, yet it is always with the theologian’s reser- 
vations. For example, in spite of accepting the evolutionary doctrine of 
man apparently one must accept dogmatically the Catholic teaching that 
‘mankind has descended from a single pair and that through this single 
pair man contracts original sin. A similar theological bias attaches to the 
discussion of natural rights. It is this tendency to use too much verbal 
and formal logic which lands the author in such inconsistencies as his dis- 
tinction between a so-called inalienable right of parents to bequeath prop- 
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erty to their children and the contingent or limited right to make be- 
quests. Likewise to assert that the family has certa.n “inalienable rights” 
independent of the state may be a logical conclusbn but a realistic zon 
sequitur. This same formal logic apparently is back of the dogma that 
family authority is vested in the father. One is inclined to wonder how 
long this type of teaching will be acceptable even in the limited number 
of colleges to which the text is addressed. It is difficult to see how the au- 
thor can reconcile his definition of the state as ar “association of indi- 
viduals and families formed to promote temporal well-being under the di- 
rection of a recognized authority” with his caution -o remember “that the 
state was founded to aid and promote family life.’ The same obsession 
by formal logic is chargeable with the dictum “that society is a juridical 
institution . . . . because it is founded on natural and acquired rights.” 
In any event this is only one limited type of society and not society as the 
scientific student of social origins would understard it. The author’s so- 
lutions of some of our difficult social problems sourd too simple and good 
to be true. In view of what has happened in the lest thirty years it is to 
be feared that “the entire problem of married women in industry will 
[not] tend to solve itself through the universal int-oduction of the living 
wage for the fathers of families.” 

_In spite of these difficulties and possibly because of his sound moral 
sense rather than his technical sociology the authcr is on the side of the 
angels on industrial and internal questions, on matters of distributive jus- 
tice such as labor strife, the minimum wage, proper-y responsibilities, and 
unemployment. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Sociology. By Epwarp Cary Hayes. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1930. Pp. xxvi+ 787. $3.50. 

Principles of Sociology (rev. ed.). By EDWARD ALSWoRTH Ross. 
New York: Century Co., 1930. Pp. xix 5c2. $4.00. 


Fifteen years have passed since Professor Hayes’ Introduction to the 
Study of Sociology first appeared, and it was ten years ago that Professor 
Ross published his Principles of Sociology. It is for the purpose of bring- 
ing these volumes up to date that their revision took place, and in both 
books the revision is far more than a reprinting with incidental changes. 
Professor Hayes’ book, now called simply Sociology, is almost a new vol- 
ume, and the changes that Professor Ross has made include dropping four- 
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teen of the old chapters and the addition of sixteen new ones. However, 
50 far as essential theories, point of view, and general method of treatment 
are concerned, the books retain their old characteristics; concepts and 
fundamental principles are retained for the most part unchanged. 

It is in the Introduction, Part I (“Physical Conditions Affecting the 
Life of Society”) and Part II (“Nature and Analysis of the Life of So- 
ciety”) that Professor Hayes has changed his manuscript most complete- 
ly.: Parts II (“Social Evolution”) and V (“Social Control”) have been 
re-edited but not re-written. In Part II of the earlier editions the treat- 
ment leaned heavily upon economic material; in the revision this does not 
assume so large a place and is supplemented by fresh materials on popu- 
lation, and additional psychological materials, thus giving a far greater 
balance. The book is also freer from the ethical judgments that were to 
be found in the former edition. Most of the revision was done by Professor 
Hayes before his death, and has been completed by Harmon Hayes in co- 
operation with friends of Professor Hayes. The book as it now stands is a 
mature synthesis of the factorsanfluencing group life. The accompanying 
suggestions for reading have been completely and competently redone. 

Professor Ross’s volume, in addition to its new material, has been com- 
pletely reorganized. The original edition contained five parts, and the 
present edition has eleven. The old Part III (“Social Processes”) consist- 
ing of nearly forty chapters has been broken up, and the materials classi- 
fied under appropriate conceptual divisions. Part IT (“Social Forces”) in 
the former edition now appears as “Social Factors,” and two of the three 
chapters are completely new: “Human Nature,” and “Culture.” Profes- 
sor Ross has omitted the earlier material on instincts, has added a brief 
discussion of cultural theory, made considerable use of Sorokin’s mobility 
concept, and introduced new materials on communication. The concept of 
conflict has also been elaborated:and the materials illustrating it more sys- 
tematically presented. Those who have used the book successfully in the 
past should find this reorganization and revision most welcome. 


. Marco M. WILLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA i 


Southern Commercial Conventions, 1837—1850. By HERBERT WEN- 
DER. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. Pp. 240. $2.00. 
In spite of modern methods of transportation and communication the 
face-to-face meeting in convention of individuals with mutual interests is 
still necessary for morale and the better definition of purposes. In fact, it 
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would seem that the more widespread these interests are in space the more 
needed is the periodic convention. 

Before the Civil War the South was, perhaps, the most extensive area 
of common interests in the United States. It was based upon the agricul- 
tural staples whose production depended upon slave labor. It extended 
from Maryland to Texas. Cotton, by far the most important of these 
staples, found its chief market in England. The northern states, growing 
in wealth and population, were more and more assuming control of the 
whole exporting and importing business of the country. Southerners felt 
that they were having to pay unnecessary tribute to northern middlemen. 

The convention movement developed after 1837 to consider ways and 
means of gaining economic independence. The series of conventions be- 
tween 1827 and 1839 were primarily interested in direct trade with Eu- 
rope. Then the movement turned into an agitation for railroads and in- 
ternal improvements. The third and last phase of the convention move- 
ment was primarily political. Beginning by emphasizing commercial con- 
siderations and avoiding political controversies, it could not continue to 
suppress expression of the great need for labor demanded by the unde- 
veloped “open” resources of the South. It was pointed out.that the North 
was open to streams of cheap immigrant labor from Europe but that the 
African slave trade which had supplied the plantations with labor was 
constitutionally closed. This led to demands for the reopening of the 
slave trade and in turn to all the controversial questions then before the 
nation. The net effect of the conventions was to contribute “largely to 
that consolidation of sentiment which led to secession and the sword” (p. 
236). 

When the ecological and Sen rôle of the convention comes to 
be studied, this volume will contribute some valuable data. 


Ensar T. THOMPSON 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON i 


Growth and Decadence of Constitutional Government. By J. AL- 
LEN SMITH. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930. Pp. 300. 

Suffrage and Its Problems. By ALBERT J. } EE Baltimore: 
.Warwick and York, 1929. Pp. 182. 

The Invisible Government. By WILLIAM BENNETT Munro. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 164. 


This group of volumes illustrates, each in its way, the inadequacy of 
much of the current writing on politics. Of the three, the first most nearly 
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deserved to see the light of day as a posthumous tribute to Professor 
Smith’s fruitful career as a teacher, and as a reminder of his notable con- 
tribution to the ideology of the Progressive movement. The present vol- 
ume, ornamented by a graceful Introduction by the late Professor Par- 
rington, is, however, little more than a supplement to the author’s earlier 
work (The Spirit of American Government). In these papers he is still 
an “unrepentant liberal”; there is, however, hardly a trace of the “new 
liberalism,” the importance of which is commended to us almost daily by 
, President Frank. But the good Jeffersonian, who still prefers his democ- 
racy straight, will find in.Professor Smith’s essays a heartening draught. 

Professor Munro’s small volume contains a number of lectures which 
no doubt greatly enlivened the mornings of the students who listened to 
them at Cornell and Pomona. Their content embodies the conservative 
view of democracy the prevalence of which in American textbooks is 
greatly deplored by Professor Smith; the chapter on “The Money Power: 
A Defense” is alone enough to make him turn in his grave. The facts 
noted by the two authors do not differ materially. They inspired Smith 
with a missionary zeal for change; Munro arrives at a somewhat cynical 
acceptance of the status quo mellowed by amusement at the paradoxical 
spectacle and fortified by a conviction that politics is, after all, controlled 
by immutable laws of human conduct rather than by wishful thinking of 
any kind. 

Professor McCulloch’s short treatise succeeds neither as research nor 
as popularization. The author has relied throughout upon outdated in- . 
formation; not one of his chapters is free from substantial errors of fact 
and interpretation. His personal point of view is violently anti-alien, anti- 
Bolshevik and anti-Negro; the. Klan could adopt it without cavil. He 
lauds woman suffrage with pre-war enthusiasm, knowing not of the re- 
searches of Miss Abbott and Ogburn. He deplores non-voting, citing sta- 
tistics ‘of 1888, but thinks that 80 per cent of the electorate vote in presi- 
dential elections; he has never heard of Merriam and Gosnell. Only two 
books in his bibliography bear publication dates later than roro! 


CARROLL H. Woon 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Industrial Relations in the Building Industry. By WILLIAM HABER. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930. Pp'’xx-+- 591. $5.00. 
Dr. Haber’s study of industrial relations in the building industry is the 

third of the Wertheim Fellowship Publications of Harvard University. It 

is a very thorough ard capable survey. Up to now, one of the handicaps 
of the student of industrial relations has been the lack of comprehensive 
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factual studies such as this one. To be sure, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the United States Department of Labor has done yeoman work in 
assembling statistics, and also in the way of monographic studies, but the 
preparation of broad interpretative syntheses has evidently not been re- 
garded as a proper function of the Bureau. Dr. Haber has undertaken, 
essentially, four tasks. He has recounted the history of industrial relations 
in the building industry; he has analyzed the competitive and techno- 
logical foundations of industrial relations in this industry; he has sought 
to interpret industrial relations as a struggle for control; and he has set 
forth in more detail the history of the building trades in three leading 
cities—New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. , 

Dr. Haber’s principal conclusion is that the stabilization of the puilding . 
industry can be effected only through the development and maintenance 
of strong organizations both of employers and of employees. He has 
placed in exhibition facts to show that, in any particular city, the building 
industry is disturbed by serious labor troubles whenever either of the 
two parties, employers or employees, are poorly oganized. He is non- 
committal as to the effects of injecting a third party, supposedly repre- 
senting the “public,” into the situation. Haber properly emphasizes the 
local character of the building industry, but he nowhere clearly shows 
just why the industry has this curiously local character. The point is that, 
while labor available for use in the building trades is more or less mi- 
gratory, the product of the building industry is immovable. Buildings 
erected in one city do not. supply the demand in another city. 

It is unfortunate that a book otherwise so admirable should be marred 
by a slight flavor of special pleadings on the subject of unionism, -It is the 
judgment of the reviewer that the author expresses no opinions regarding 
unions and unionism in the building industry which he could not support 
by plausible reasoning from the evidence, but the reasoning on which some 
of his opinions rest is not always clearly indicated. 

The book is attractively printed, and has a moderately comprehensive 
Index. It will be indispensable to every library which pretends to cover 
the field of industrial relations. 


Froyvp N. HOUSE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Introduction to Mental Hygiene. By ERNEST R. Groves and Puyt- 
LIS BLANCHARD. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930. $4.00. 
Mental hygiene like mental testing began as a concern with practical 

problems of education and psychotherapy. At the outset there was the 

usual run of articles: clinical, statistical, and theoretical. The subject 
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‘reached the college student in courses dealing with the family, with per- 
sonnel problems, with genetic psychology, and with classroom pedagogy. 
The next step was the introduction of organized courses in “Mental Hy- 
giene,” so that now we arrive at the textbook stage. Apparently we can- 
not have formal courses without formal handbooks for student and 
teacher alike. , 

The present volume is one of the first to attempt a textbook discussion 
of the problems of mental hygiene. It is well written and will doubtless 
serve its purpose in introducing the prospective teacher, personnel direc- 
tor, and social worker into the.literature of this field. The subject matter, 
however, is not bound together in any consistent picture, but is really a 
collection of papers each dealing with the contribution of mental hygiene ` 
to particular fields: delinquency, childhood, adolescence, marriage, edu- 
cation, business and industry, recreation, religion, literature, social work, 
and even public opinion. There are illustative cases and discussions of 
the personality problems in these various fields. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that there are not longer cases which through analysis would reveal more 
clearly how such problems are examined and resolved either successfully 
or otherwise. This, however, is a personal opinion and casts no reflection 
on the quality of the discussion as it stands. 

We have hardly begun to realize the decided influences of social condi- 
tioning upon the direction which our emotional life takes. Some readers 
may not like certain aspects of this book because it is critical of teachers, 
parents, and of those institutions which still bear the marks of societal in- 
fantilism. The strongest sections of the book are those indicating the 
marked effects of early parent-child relationships and the unfortunate 
sense of guilt which so greatly affects sex adjustments, which plays such a 
rôle in the neuroses and psychoses, which frequently becomes institution- 
alized in religion, which furnishes a foundation upon which all sorts of 
half-measures in personality adjustment are made. 

One or two minor questions may be raised. Is it a fact that “the public 
opinion that tolerates modern sensationalism is itself, to a large degree, 
a product of the newspaper”? The relation of newspaper to reader is a 
matter of interaction and we perhaps fall into the usual error of projec- 
tion in locking for the devil behind the headline and sensational news story 
when we do not comprehend the fact that newspapers not only influence 
the direction of opinion and belief but quite as thorqughly reflect the 
same. Is it true that “in every case . . . . of maladjustment in the field 
of sex, unsatisfactory parent-child relationships are a fundamental fac- 
tor’? And finally is mental hygiene a science or is it a therapy which 
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draws upon science when it can, but which at best still remains a tech- 
nique to help people to adjust to themselves and to others? 

There are a number of bibliographic and other minor errors which more 
adequate care in the preparation of the manuscript and in proofreading 
would have eliminated. “Harry E. Barnes” is given as “Henry E. Barnes” 
(p. 92), “Beatrice Hinkle” is given as “B. H. Hinckley” (p. 327), “Nils 
Anderson” should be “Nels Anderson” (p. 413), and the Narazene Move- 
ment was started by Reverend P. F, Bresee and not by Reverend Wilson 
(p. 331). ` 

KIMBALL YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Social Work Year Book. Edited by Frep S. Hatt and Manet B. 
ks New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1930. Pp. 600. 


$4.00. 

This yearbook issued under the auspices of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion attempts to bring together in a single volume a record of the varied 
activities in the field of social work during the year 1929. Part I, which 
constitutes the main body of the book, contains approximately 200 topical 
articles arranged alphabetically. In Part II, 455 national agencies, whose 
work falls either wholly or in part in the field of social work, are presented 
in an alphabetical list together with brief information concerning their 
headquarters, purpose, and activities. Instead of an index, the book is 
supplied with an alphabetical list of contributors, a classification of the 
topical articles in twelve functional groups, and a similar classification of 
the national agencies. 

The ill-defined boundaries of, social work made the choice of topics to 
be included in the volume a difficult matter. This problem was met not by 
attempting to define rigidly the limits of social work but by adding border- 
line articles in closely related fields. Among the border-line topics given 
somewhat extended treatment may be mentioned organized labor, immi- 
grants and foreign communities, Indians, public health, civil liberties, 
adult education, industrial accidents, minimum ‘wage, and fraternal or- 
ders. Ample space is given to the discussion of social research but there 
is no article dealing with recent efforts to bring about a closer relationship 
between social werk and the social sciences. In general, articles dealing 
with social problems and conditions were excluded. The yearbook is con- 
cerned primarily with organized efforts to deal with such problems and 
conditions. 
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: ņ~Fhe editors are to be commended for adopting the device of listing na- 
tional agencies separately in Part II and including among the topical ar- 
ticles only groups or classes of agencies such as family welfare societies, 
community chests, day nurseries, and social settlements. Every effort was 
made to present under each topic factual information dealing first with 
the history and present status and secondly with the developments and 
events during 1929. The dearth of statistical facts in some of the articles 
is disappointing to the student and may be unavoidable at the present 
time because of the lack of machinery for assembling social work data on 
a nation-wide scale. 

The contributors to the volume are for the most part specialists and 
executives in social work and related fields. In view of the recent attempts 
to show the contribution of sociology to social work, it is worthy of men- 
tion that only 2 sociologists occupying university positions are found 
among the 197 contributors. | 

The volume is on the whole well planned and executed and will prove 
to be a useful compendium not.merely for social workers but for students 
interested in modern methods of treatment of social problems. The edi- 
tors announce that new issues of the year book will be published bien- 
nially. 

J. FE. STEINER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


The Contribution of Economics to Soctal Work. By Amy HEWES. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. ix+135. 
$2.00. . i . 
For a number of years the sociologists have made occasional attempts 

to state as concretely as possible the contributions of sociology to social 
work. Few would be so bold as to claim that these statements have been 
either satisfactory to the sociologists or convincing to the social workers. 
Now the proponents of economics have entered this field and in this small 
volume we have one of the first published efforts to show the social work- 
ers how economic science bears upon the problems they are attempting to 
solve. The book is made up of a series of six lectures given at the New 
York School of Social Work under the Forbes Lectureship. In general, it, 
consists of a brief survey of that portion of the field of economics that 
seems to be of greatest interest to the social worker and includes such 
topics as the rate of economic change, the measurement of economic data, 
and the economist’s outlook. The chapter on economic myths seems out ` 
of place but was probably included for the purpose of showing the older 
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social workers that the economics they studied in college is now out of 
date. | . 

In spite of the fact that the author has made an interesting presenta- 
tion of her case, it can hardly be asserted that she hes been more success- 
ful than the sociologists. The economists interested in the development of 
social work are likely to be somewhat chagrined at tke poor showing made 
by their science, for the relevant materials presentec by the author might 
easily have been condensed in two chapters instead of expanded into six. 
The real difficulty, perhaps, is with the subject rather than with the man- 
ner of treatment. The social sciences are too closely interrelated to draw 
sharp boundary lines and point out specifically how any one of them con- 
tributes to the field of social work. In these days wken the whole trend is 
toward the integration of the social sciences, it migh. be more appropriate 
to treat the social sciences as a whole rather than seperately when attempt- 
ing to show the scientific basis of social work. This would not merely ob- 
viate the difficulty caused by one discipline making claims that seem to 
encroach upon the field of another but places proper emphasis upon the 
fact that the problems of social work know no departmental academic 
lines. 


J. F. STEINER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Farm Children. By Birp T. BALDWIN, EVA ABIGAIL FILLMORE, 
and Lora Hang, New York: D. Applet & Co., 1930. Pp. 
XXiV-+ 337. $4.00. 

According to the statement of the authors, “the effort, in this research, 
has been to determine the factors that influence the physical, mental, ed- 
ucational, and social development of farm childrer in certain localities” 
(p. 2). The study was made by the Iowa Child V/elfare Research Sta- 
tion with the co-operation of a number of other agencies and individuals. 
Four rural communities in the east-central part of Iowa were studied, the 
field work, begun in the spring of 1923, being finished in the fall of 1927. 

The first one hundred pages are a description, in far too much detail, 
of the historical background and cultural environment of Iowa children. 
Part III (pp. rr9g-63) is an excellent common-sense description of the 
characteristics of rural children, true to the facts as known to one not un- 
familiar with farni life in eastern Iowa. This section is based upon the re- 
searches in the four communities studied, but, with the exception of a few 
short case sketches, data are not presented in an exact and concrete way 
that would make them available to other workers. 
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` The real eae of the eat is SE in Parts IV and V (pp. 171~ 
300). This part of the study is concerned with the prenatal and postnatal 
care of mothers, and with the physical and mental development of pre- 
school and school children. These two sections will be of the first impor- 
tance to all students of rural problems. The chapters on mental develop- 
ment and educational achievement will be of interest to psychologists and 
educators interested in the comparative development of rural and city 
children, as well as to those interested in the influences of social and cul- 
tural factors on mental development. 


Epvwarp W. MONTGOMERY 
University or CHICAGO 


The Country Church and Public Affairs. Edited by Henry W. 
McLaucuin. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 260. 
$2.00. e 


This is a summary of the papers presented at the 1929 Institute on 
Public Affairs at the University of Virginia. Aside from a few exceptions 
the papers present the traditional point of view concerning the rural 
church. They lament its decline but present neither a clear analysis of its 
present situation nor a challenge to meet it. There is no pointing of the 
way except to “dig in” on the old basis with a few frills to give variety. 

The book abounds in trite and threadbare sayings, meaningless catch 
phrases and generalities as well as in the use of questionable agricultural 
economics and social organization. It fails to relate the present rural 
church situation to the changing rural social and economic order. The at- 
titude is dogmatic and appears intolerant of agencies now doing work 
“which the church might have done.” To any one who is familiar with the 
_ literature of the field, a number of the papers appear to be mere compila- 
tions of previously presented materials but without the usual ere? of 
either citations or quotation marks. 

Of the twenty papers presented there are four which are worthy of 
their place. They are: “Discovery of the Country Church,” “Discoveries 
in Rural Virginia,” “Twenty Years of Country Church Organization,” 
and “The Future of the Country Church.” Aside from these papers the 
book appears to be of little value either to professional groups interested 
in country life or to lay leadership. 

E. L. MORGAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
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The Path to Peace, Essays and Addresses on Peace and Its Making. 
By NICHOLAS Murray BUTLER. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1930. Pp. 319. $2.50. 

In his various addresses on the subject of world peace, delivered during 
the course of the last three years in America, England, France, and Ger- 
many, the President of Columbia University has ably stated the liberal’s 
faith in the efficacy of international agreement and organization to exor- 
cise the demon of war from the body politic of western civilization. So 
effective have been his statements that they have sometimes influenced 
governmental action, as in the case of his letter to the New York Times of 
April 25, 1927, on “M. Briand’s Invitation to the American People” which 
led, in course of time, to the Kellogg-Briand Pact. These collected essays 
and addresses may strike the scholarly reader as superficial, bombastic, 
and evangelistic, but they were intended as propaganda for peace and con- 
stitute effective rhetoric for this purpose. Dr. Butler seldom minces 
words. He declares, for example, that the American policy of isolation 
has “made this nation of ours a dangerous derelict adrift on the high seas 
of international intercourse, and lying straight across the path of every 
ship that sails laden with the precious cargo of international friendship 
and concord.” The nation and the world are exhorted—brilliantly and 
ponderously—to mend their ways or go to the devil. 

To suggest that effective social and political reform is always depend- 
ent, not only upon the overcoming of inertia and the modification of atti- 
tudes, but also upon a careful study and understanding of the situations 
calling for change, would perhaps be an unfair criticism of the present 
compilation, which is, by design, concerned only with stirring thought 
and emotion to action and not with a scientific analysis of the problems 
regarding which action is to be taken. It may be suggested, hawever, with 
no disrespect to Dr. Butler, who has a better grasp of realities than many 
reformers, that evangelism which is undirected by the conclusions of cold 
and calculating research is not likely to achieve the results desired. If the 
cure of war is at all possible, it will be effected not through moral exhor- 
tation but through a more incisive analysis of its causes than any scholar 
or statesman has yet undertaken. Such a study might well lead to the con- 
clusion that the roots of international strife are so deeply imbedded in the 
whole economic and political structure of western society as to be ineradi- 
cable without a revolutionary transformation of the entire social order. 
In any case such leadership as Dr. Butler’s or M. Briand’s or Mr. Kel- 
logg’s, and such instrumentalities as peace pacts and disarmament confer- 
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ences are comparable to the ministrations and medicines of the physician 
who treats a deep-seated organic malady by endeavoring to suppress its 
symptoms. ) 

FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


Population Problem of India. By B.T. Ranapive. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1930. Pp. xviii++-216. | 


This study of the economic problem in India undertakes to establish 
the proposition that there is a growing maladjustment between population 
and production in that country. The author, who was a research scholar 
at the University of Bombay, presents considerable data showing the 
large rôle of famines, epidemics, and such diseases as malaria and cholera 
in checking population growth not merely through the destruction of life 
but through a lowered vitality resulting in a declining birth rate. Never- 
theless, in spite of these adverse conditions, the population in India has 
increased to such a point that the maintenance of a decent standard of 
living is impracticable for thé mass of the people. Agriculture has for a 
number of years been absorbing the surplus population and this is bring- 
ing a constantly increasing strain upon agricultural resources. Relief can- 
not readily come from industrialization because of insufficient capital and 
lack of suitable markets. The author’s conclusion is that the country is 
suffering from a Chronic state of overpopulation which can be relieved 
most efiectively by the adoption of neo-Malthusian methods. Such a 
remedy, he admits, runs counter to Indian traditions and beliefs, and 
therefore, as far as the immediate future is concerned, offers little hope of 
accomplishing the desired results. The book on the whole is well written 
and carefully documented. It could have been improved if the unneces- 
sary introductory chapter on the Malthusian theory had been replaced by 
an analysis of population trends in India since the period of British oc- 
cupancy. 

J. F. STEINER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Hebrewisms of West Africa. By Joser J. WILLIAMS. New York: 
Dial Press, 1930. Pp. 443. 


“Somewhere in the dim past, a wave, or more probably a series of 
waves, of Hebraic influence swept over Negro Africa, leaving unmistake- 
able traces among the various tribes,” especially among the Ashanti. 
Some of these Jewish influences were carried into the Sudan by Jews 
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driven southward from the Mediterranean littoral by the expansion of 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, but the earliest and most important 
Hebraic contributions to primitive African culture were brought in by 
Jews who came up the Nile in days before the exile and crossed Africa to 
the Niger. The Songhois are probably a Jewish Negro tribe, a product of 
this migration. 

This thesis is supported by a great number of quoted facts and excerpt- 
ed passages from the many books read by the author during eleven years 
of library research. These materials persuade one not a student of early 
African history or of African ethnology that some cultural elements from 
Semitic peoples in the north have entered into West Sudanese culture. On 
the other hand, one feels that a great many of the arguments advanced 
here to show specific Jewish traits in West Africa are doubtful, and some 
are of no value at all: such are the references to cross-cousin marriage, 
practiced among the Ashanti and mentioned for one Jewish group in the 
Book of Numbers, and the supposed identity of the Ashanti Golden Stool 
and the Chair of Moses. When Rattray finds a resemblance between 
Chinese and Ashanti carving, Father Williams ascribes both to the He- 
brews. Anything can be proved this way. Many pages are devoted to 
showing that the Ashanti have borrowed the Jewish Yahweh; here also 
resemblances are tenuous and unconvincing. The linguistic parallels are 
only superficially examined. , 

The author’s interest in the subject was aroused by five years’ resi- 
dence in Jamaica. One chapter collects some of the West African features 
in periaean folk culture. 


ROBERT ee 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The New Generation. Edited by V. F. CALVERTON and SAMUEL D. 
SCHMALHAUSEN. New York: Macaulay Co., 1930. Pp. 717. 


$5.00. 

This symposium is a frank discussion of the relations between parents 
and children by various specialists and educators who have been chosen 
_as representatives or exponents of the modern technique and philosophy 
of child welfare. Among the thirty-three contributors to this volume are 
such well-known names as Bertrand Russell, John D Watson, Scott Near- 
ing, Sherwood Anderson, Havelock Ellis, and Harry Elmer Barnes. Not 
all, of course, impress us as experts-in dealing with the behavior problems 
of children, but they at least possess in common the characteristic of being 
untrammeled by conventional traditions. The five main headings under 
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which the various essays are grouped are “Parents versus Children,” 

“The Child versus Civilization,” “The Family Romance,” “Potentialities 
of the Child,” and “Education and Enlightenment.” While the social 
sciences have been drawn upon for some of the material, the major portion 
of the book leans heavily upon psychology, psychiatry, and sexology. 
Among the subjects treated by the various writers are sadistic tendencies 
in parents, the illegitimate child, frigidity in mothers, the Oedipus com- 
plex, the pathos of parenthood, intelligence-testing, emotional problems in 
children, perversion in childhood and adolescence, obscenity in ‘children, 
children’s dreams, and the decline of Mother Goose. The essays are on 
the whole well written and are of real interest to the intelligent reader. 
Running through all of them is the spirit of revolt against the traditional 
order. Not all, however, agree in their proposed solutions of the family 
problem. Mr. Schmalhausen and Dr. Watson would abolish the home and 
the family, but Mr. Malinowski believes that the institutions of marriage 
and the family are still indispensable. Perhaps the chief value of the book 
lies in its vigorous presentations of varied points of view. Even those who 
disagree with its general conclusions will find in the book valuable mate- 
rials that throw light on the problems of the modern family. . 

J. F. STEINER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Beauty: An Interpretation of Art and the Imaginative Life. By 
HELEN Huss PARKHURST. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. 
317- 

Miss Parkhurst has written a book reflecting rich experience of the 
beautiful. The illustrations alone would suggest the fine quality of her ap- 
preciation, and the manner of her reference to many works of art discloses 
enviable familiarity with them. The unicorn on the cover, the subtitle, 
and frequent statements indicate that for Miss Parkhurst beauty pervades 
life perceived imaginatively, instead of being ‘confined to the ivory tower 
of a few arts. But most of her examples are drawn from those arts conven- 
tionally considered to be the fine arts. She says that there is no break be- 
tween unimaginative and creative living; yet she seems to accept a discon- 
tinuity between the two, as she does between prose and poetry, though in 
both cases she assumes a difference that she cannot:establish. She admits 
that philosophy and religion are like art, but says that they are not “aes- 
thetic in the fullest and highest degree.” For her, only architecture and 
music are that, because they deal most purely with space and time, “the 
two primordial and omnipresent conditions for all human experience,” 
and the real material of any art. Art is the synthesis of rhythm and 
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arhythm. This synthesis is always a metaphor for the tension between 
order and disorder in the universe itself. The important thing about art 
for Miss Parkhurst.is its mystical intimation of ultimate reality. She 
likes Plotinus and Blake, and feels that if one can appreciate art it does 
not matter that it really cannot be explained. Perhaps the best way to de- 
fine art is to say where it can be found, and we may be grateful to Miss 
Parkhurst for her way of saying this. 
VAN METER AMES 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


The Jews in the Christian Era from the First to the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury and Their Contributions to Its Civilization. By LAURIE 
Macnus. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1930. Pp. ix+432. 


$5.00. 

It is not the title, but the subtitle of this book, which marks its contents. 
Although the writer is a literary historian, he has produced here a volume 
which is more than a literary history. To call the book a cultural history 
of the Jews is perhaps to claim for it more than the author intended. 
Nevertheless, it comes nearer to furnishing an adequate outline for the 
understanding of the cultural history of the Jews in the Christian Era than 
any work with which the reviewer is familiar. The volume is refreshingly 
free from the apologetic and the boosting tone so often found in books of 
this type. It does not deal in superlatives, and avoids the evaluation of 
cultural contributions in terms of “greater than” or “more than,” which, 
unfortunately, sometimes creep into attempts to compare the cultural 
values of different civilizations. The author shows how the life of the Jew- 
ish communities in the diaspora expanded and contracted in sympathy 
with the pressure from without, and how the temper of thought tended 
toward liberalism and assimilation under toleration and freedom and 
toward conservatism and sectarianism under repression and persecution. 
The author corroborates the finding of other scholars in this field that the 
chief rôle of the Jews seems to have been that of intermediaries between 
different civilizations—a rôle which was neither unimportant nor unsuited 
to a pariah people. The importance which he attributes to the Zionist 
movement will, no doubt, appear excessive to many who view the adven- 
tures of the Jewish people in the perspective of two millenniums. Unlike so 
many writers on this subject, Magnus does not commit the error of rep- 
resenting every contribution of a Jew as a Jewish contribution to civiliza- 
tion. 


Louis WIRTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Santa Fé Trail. By ROBERT LUTHER Durrus. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1930. Pp. 283. $5.00. 


The story of a trail is not of the same sort as the story of a modern rail- 
road line or automobile highway. We call it romantic because it is not the, 
product of machines and impersonally conceived plans but of men who 
have slowly, through difficulties, beaten it out. A trail tends to take on a 
legendary character. It is not merely a mechanism of communication but 
an intimate part of the people who travel over it. It is this character which 
makes the history of the Santa Fé trail, as of all the other trails westward, 
interesting. But the Santa Fé trail differs from the trail to Oregon, for 
example, in that while the former led into virgin territory, the Santa Fé 
trail connected two very different cultures, the Spanish and the English. 
The contact of these cultures, with the addition of a third culture, the 
Indian, has made of the Southwest a region differentiated from all the rest 
of the United States, and so it still remains to some extent. 

Mr. Duffus has given here a well-written and sufficiently well-docu- 
mented account for the non-technical reader of the trail leading across the 
plains from the Missouri River to the city of Santa Fé., 


| MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
GLENVIEW, ILLINOIS 


Adam Ferguson and the Beginnings of Modern Sociology. By W.C. 
LEHMANN. New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. 


268. $4.25. 


One could hardly speak of Adam Ferguson as the most interesting fg- 
ure in the history of eighteenth-century social thought. There is, as Dr. 
Lehmann admits, little that is profoundly original in his writings, and, 
perhaps, little that is stated in any especially provocative manner. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the fame of Adam Smith has been such as to 
obscure so largely the achievements of his able contemporary, Adam Fer- 
guson. The publication of this careful survey of the features of Fer- 
guson’s thought which seem to stand in the line of development of modern 
sociology will, therefore, no doubt serve in a useful way to correct dis- 
torted judgments concerning the relative merits of these early pioneers of 
social science. The most important conclusion reached by Lehmann in 
this study is that Ferguson recognized the “fact of séciety” somewhat 
more explicitly than did any of his contemporaries or immediate succes- 
sors. He recurs again and again in his books to the Aristotelian notion that 
it is natural for men to live in societies, and he draws from this proposi- 
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tion the specific inference that man must be studied in societ, not as an 
isolated individual. 

There are some indications of haste or carelessness in the Dreparation 
of this monograph for the press. The name of Professor F. J. Teggart, 
which is cited several times, is consistently misspelled “Teggert.” The 
Index and Bibliography appear to be adequate. 


l Froyp M. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Jewish Experiences in America. Edited by BRUNO LASKER. New 

York: Inquiry, 1930. Pp. xiv-+306. $2.00. 

The Inquiry, which has set for itself the task of improving human re- 
lations through the development of better social techniques has in this 
volume undertaken to provide a study-outline dealing with the problem of 
Jewish-Gentile relations. The book is addressed primarily to Jews and is 
intended to serve as a guide in their group discussions of race prejudice. 
It contains in addition to a detailed study-outline a considerable body of 
materials drawn from recent Jewish writings which presert facts and 
opinions concerning Jewish life and experiences in a Gentile world. This 
is supplemented by a Bibliography giving a large number of reading ref- 
erences classified according to the major sections of the study-outline con- 
tained in Part I. The closing. portions of the book give suggestions for 
discussion leaders together with several attitude and opinion tests de- 
signed to ascertain the degree and kind of bias that exists within the 
group meeting for discussion. In so far as the volume is intended for Jew- 
ish study groups without trained leadership, it fills a real reed and de- 
serves wide use. Competent teachers and group leaders, however, are 
likely to prefer a text less detailed in its suggestions for class procedure 
and more comprehensive in its factual materials. 


J. F. STEINER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


London, “Jewish Community Series.” By ELKAN NATHAN ADLER. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of Americz, 1930. Pp. 
255. 

From the stanüpoint of sociology the best that can be said for this vol- 
ume is that it is suggestive. It is, in the main, a chronological account of 
the Jews in London from the Roman settlement to modern times. It often 
borders on the tedious in its enumeration of dates and names and suffers 
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in spots from the author’s pride in relating “a not ignoble story” of “prog- 
ress,” The narration chronicles the leaders of the “community” of Lon; 
don, which in the case of Jewish leaders, historically, means great rabbis, 


scholars, and financiers. The important legal measures affecting the status 


of the Jew at various periods in English history are also noted. The bech 


is suggestive, especially in its treatment of the modern London “commu: 
nity,” in that it contains a chronological and structural framework that 
could be utilized in a study of the Jewish community as an ecological and 
socio-psychological phenomenon, 


P. M. HAUSER 


UNIVERSITY op CHICAGO 


Economic and Social Aspects of Federal Reclamation. By DOROTHY 


LAMPEN. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1930. Pp. 125 
$1.00. 


This monograph gives a historical review of the federal program for the irri 
gation of arid lands. The Federal Reclamation Bill was passed in 1902, and 
under'it the Reclamation Bureau has developed twenty-four projects on which 
more than three-quarters of a billion dollars of crops have been raised. The 
projects have not all been successful by any means, but neither have they all 
been dismal failures. The author’s position ignores the rather fundamental mat- 
ter of the desirability of a policy by which the government encourages competi- 
tion of irrigated lands with other farm lands at.a time of great surpluses in agri- 
cultural products. She takes the position that the only problem of importance, 
since the government has these projects already onit hands, is how they can be 
made as successful as possible. Two proposals are analyzed with this in mind. 
The first would provide credit for those desiring to make their homes on irrigat-' 
ed lands. Such financial aid is often the determining factor between a siiccessfull 
farm and a failure. The,second is the desirability of some sort ‘of SC 
over the farms. This could be done either co- -operatively among the farmers, 

themselves, or it could be provided by the government. Directed and supervised: 


activity is so much more economical, that the day of the independent farmer] 
must pass. 


t 


The M nnd Bilias. By Henry Crype SHETRONE. New York seh 
London: D.A. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp, xx-+508. $7.50. 


This is easily the best general book on its topic. The treatment is semi-popu- 
lar, but the most important technical papers, including some that are not yet in! 
print, have been drawn upon, and are listed in the classified Bibliography. The: 
author’s extensive personal knowledge is also well represented, especially in the: 
chapters on Ohio archaeology, where the “Hopewell culture” is discussed. The: 
sociologist may be interested in the areal treatment; the regional aspect of cul-' 


ture, so far as known through archaeological materials, is made apparent. The 
book i is abundantly illustrated. 
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Oceania: A Journal Devoted to the Study of the Native Peoples of Aus- 
tralia, New Guinea, and the Islands of the Pacific. Vol. I, No. 1. Syd- 
ney, April, 1930. 

This new Quarterly, edited by Professor Radcliffe-Brown, promises to be of 
excellent quality. Its chief purpose “is to provide a medium for the publication 
of the results of the researches that are being carried out amongst the native 
peoples of Australia, New Guinea, and Melanesia, under the auspices of the 
Australian National Research Council” It represents the “functional” view- 
point in anthropology, and so should ke of interest to sociologists. “Just as there 
are physiological laws to which organic life conforms, so there are laws to which 
the lives of people conform, and these it is the task of the anthropologist to 
discover. Social anthropology may be described as the morphology and physi- 
ology of society.” 

The principal article in the first number is a remarkably lucid analysis, by 
Radcliffe-Brown, of “The Social Organization of Australian Tribes.” This 
shows that the so-called marriage “classes” are a mere part of 2 systematic 
classification of relatives. 


Francis Buchanan. An Account of the District of Purnea m 1809-10. 
Patna: Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 1928. Pp. 620-+-xlvii. Rs. 
10-0-0. 2 , 


From 1£07 to 1814 Dr. Francis Buchanan conducted a survey cf Bengal un- 
der the orders of the Indian government. After more than a centuzy the manu- 
scripts of his reports are being published in four volumes, of which this is the 
first. It contains an enormous mass of information on the lend and the people 
of one small district lying along the north sid2 of the Ganges. The material on 
caste is valuable; it gives some idea how this‘institution actually works in a 
sample region; the economic interrelations of the various castes in a single com- 
munity are indicated; and there is information on the usages and ceremonial 
devices for enforcing caste separation. The chapters on “Arts, Manufactures 
and Commerce” contain many examples of the specialization ard hereditary 
character of functicn in India. There is a good chapter on the commercial or- 
ganization; this is supplemented by tables as to land tenure and exploitation, 
consumption of goods, estimates of family expenditures, and the like. 


Differential Mortality in Tennessee, 1917—1028. By ELBRIDGE SIBLEY. 
Nashville: Fisk University Press, 1930. Pp. 152. 


This statistical study of the mortality of the white and Negro populations in 
Tennessee was prepared jointly by the department of social science of Fisk Uni- 
versity and the Tennessee State Department of Public Health. Tne purpose of 
the investigation was to discover the causes underlying the prevalence of illness 
among the colored population of that state and provide the factua_ basis for the 
building up of a comprehensive health program. Mortality recorcs rather than 
statistics of illness constituted the data used in the study because scate-wide ma- 
terials dealing with the incidence of disease are not yet available. The book fur- 
nishes ample statistical evidence of the high death-rate among the Negroes from 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, and typhoid fever and makes clear the important rôle 
of venereal disease in the unfavorable health status of the cclored people. 
Among other interesting facts brought out by the investigation is the higher 
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-death-rate of women than of men in the rural portions of the state and the fail- 
ure to reduce the maternal mortality rate during the past twelve years. While 
the book contains many carefully prepared tables, the author has relied largely 
upon graphic methods of presenting his materials. A commendable feature is the 
restraint shown in drawing conclusions. The book bears evidence of good work- 
manship and is a valuable contribu‘ion to our knowledge of health problems in 
the South. 


The Fecundity of Native and Foreign Born Women in New England. By 
JOSEPH J. SPENGLER. Washington: Brookings Institution, 1930. Pp. 
x-+-63. $0.50. 

Crude birth rates give false impressions of the relative fecundity of native 
and foreign-born women because they are computed on the basis of the total 
population and do not take into account the differences in the proportion of 
women who are in the child-bearing period. This error is corrected by using the 
fertility rate which is the annual number of living births per 1,000 females of 
child-bearing age (re to 49 years old). From a study of New England fertility 
rates from 1850 to 1925 Spengler arrives at the following conclusions: (1) 
“During the entire period for which statistical data are available the fecundity 
of native women has been lower than that of the foreign-born.” (2) “There is 
no evidence whatsoever tending wu show a decrease of the fecundity of native 
women in the last so years.” (3) “The fecundity of the foreign-born women has 
greatly decreased in the course of the last 50 years.” (4) “That the fecundity of 
the foreign-born is still greater than that of the native women is practically ex- 
clusively due to the greater proportion of married among foreign-born women.” 


History and Functions of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia. By CLAR- 
ENCE G. SHENTON. Philadelphia: Thomas Shelton Harrison Founda- 
tion, 1930. Pp. xx-++1c2. 


In 1925 at the request of the president judge, the Philadelphia Bureau of 
Municipal Research in conjunction with the Thomas Shelton Harrison Founda- 
tion began a series of evaluative studies of the various divisions of the munici- 
pal court of Philadelphia. The presant report is a non-critical narrative of the 
history of the court. The development of the functions of the court is seen in 
relation to such matters as that of attempting to clear the high courts of conges- 
tion, of defining the fields of jurisdiction of the several courts, and of dealing 
informally with such problems as juvenile delinquency, dependency, and de- 
` sertion. 


A Chapier in Child Health. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1930. Pp. 
169. | ! 


From 1924 to 1928 the Commonwealth Fund conducted a child-health dem- 
onstration in Clark County and Athens, Georgia. This report presents the con- 
ditions found within the county ai the time the demonstration was started, the 
program pursued, and the methods used, together with the fòrms of county and 
community organization found necessary. The volume is illustrated with cuts 
portraying types of work done and with graphs showing progress made during 
the five-year period. 
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Cross-Sections of Rural Health Progress. By Harry S. Mustarp. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1930. Pp. 230. 


This is a report of the Commonwealth Fund child-health demonstration in 
Rutherford County, Tennessee. The Foreword, written by Dr. E. L. Bishop, 
Commissioner of Public Health of Tennessee, is an unusually clear statement of 
the objectives of the demonstration with particular reference to the future pub- 
lic-health program of the state. The book presents the plan of the organization 
of the demonstration and the scope of the program together with methods used. 


Those in the Dark Silence. By CORINNE RICHELEAU and REBECCA Mack. 
Washington: Volta Bureau, 1930. Pp. 169. 


Two women, one totally deaf, the other nearly blind, offer here an account of 
a little-known human type. By a careful search they have found 655 blind-deaf 
persons. The U.S. Census of 1920 showed only 169. They estimate a total of 
2,000 to 3,000. After some discussion of sub-types and causes they deal with the 
medical, psychological, education, vocational, and sociological problems in- 
volved. One-half of the book is occupied by biographical sketches, which un- 
fortunately constitute little more than a Who’s Who. To sociologists the most 
interesting and valuable data are those describing 25 means of communication 
with the biind-deaf (pp. 19-26). 


Studies and Records, Vol. V. By Norwectan-AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION. Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical As- 
sociation, 1930. Pp. vu-+147. 


In pursuance of its policy to preserve for the future all the available facts 
relating to early Norwegian life in America, the Norwegian-American Histori- 
cal Association, under the able editorship of Theodore C. Blegen, presents in 
this volume an unusually interesting series of articles, letters, and travelers’ ac- 
counts. Most ef these serve not only to recount the experiences of immigrants 
but also to describe from an observer’s viewpoint the general American life of 
their times. In the article, “Bjørnson and the Norwegian-Americans, 1880-81,” 
by Arthur C. Paulson, the sociologist will find useful data for the study of re- 
ligious attitudes in the immigrant community. The reactions of the Norwegians 
in America to the visit of a great countryman who scoffed at their religion go far 
toward showing the place and significance of the immigrant church. The review 
of Norwegian-American fiction by Aagot D. Hoidahl reveals an amazing literary 
activity on the part of the Norwegian group in America, an activicy probably not 
equaled either in extent or quality by any comparable group. 


The Measurement of Man. By J, ARTHUR Harris, CLARENCE M. Jack- 
son, DONALD G. Paterson and Ricwarp E. Scammon. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 


This volume “is addressed to scientists in all fields and to any intelligent lay- 
man who is not deterred by an occasional mathematical symbol.” 

Part I, by the late J. Arthur Harris, deals with statistical biometry as it is 
applied to anthropometric and physiological measurements, and to certain so- 
cial data such as the comparative ages of husbands and wives. The reader unfa- 
miliar wich statistical method will find it an interesting and well-written nòn- 
technical discussion of the application of the probability theory to the study of 
man, abundantly illustrated with well-chosen data. 
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Part II, by Clarence M. Jackson, concerns itself largely with anthropometric 
data in the stricter sense of the term. It includes a short résumé of the relation `, 
of endocrinology to morphology. 

Part III, by Donald G. Paterson, deals with the relation of physique to per- 
sonality. Physiognomy and phrenology are reviewed in retrospect, and the most 
important experimental data on the relation of anatomical age, body build, and 
physical condition to intelligence and personality are critically considered. 

Part IV, by Richard E. Scammon, presents growth curves for the body dur- 
ing prenatal and postnatal life for various individual organs. 

The Measurement of Men recommends itself to all who have an interest in 
the quantitative study of mankind. ie 


Economic Rhythm, A Theory of the Business Cycle. By ERNST WAGER- 
MANN, New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 1930. Pp. 287. 


This translation from the German gives American readers an acquaintance 
with the work of Wagermann on the business cycle. Wagermann’s work is char- 
acterized by a consideration of a wider range of factors affecting the business 
fluctuations than that of most Americans, except that of Professor Mitchell. He 
also holds a little less rigidly to the strictly empirical and objective evidence 
than do most Americans, making liberal use of what is known in general about 
economic relationships. Iti is another good book on this subject. 


The Substance of tke Sociology of Lester F. Ward. Summarized by 
CLEMENT Woop. New York: Vanguard Press, 1930. Pp. xvi-+-183. 
$0.75. 


This handy little volume contains a readable summary of Ward’s four prin-' 
cipal sociological works, Dynamic Sociology, Pure Sociology, the Psychic Fac- 
tors of Civilization, and Applied Sociology, a chapter being devoted to each. 
There is'no attempt at critical evaluation in the main text, but Harry Elmer: 
Barnes has contributed a short introductory note in which he seeks to estimate 
Ward’s place in American sociology. Mr. Wood seems to display some tendency 
to overemphasize those aspects of Ward’s theory which have caused socialists, 
and other radicals to claim him as their official sociologist. The summary of. 
Ward’s theories is on the whole, however, fair and adequate. The book lacks 
`- an index and carries no footnote citations to Ward’s writings. There is a glossary 
of technical terms used by Ward. ! 


The Life and Work of Frederic G. Young. Memorial number of the Com- 
monwealth Review of the University of Oregon (n.s.) Vol. XI (Octo- 
ber, 1929), No. 4. 


The late Professor Frederic G. Young was a pioneer in sociology on the Pa- 
cific Coast. For nearly thirty-five years he was professor of sociology at the. 
University of Oregon. He performed an admirable service to his state: found- ' 
ing the state historical society, fostering important social legislation, and build- ' 
ing up the social sciences at the state university. Although not widely known 
outside his own region, he was one of those effective personalities who stimulat- : 
ed the social sciences on the intellectual frontiers of our rising state universities. 
The present volume is a tribute to this work. The first section deals with Dr. | 
Young’s contributions to the university and to the state. The second section , 
consists of a series of papers written in his honor by his colleagues in the social , 
sciences. These papers discuss largely social psychological aspects of economic ' 
theory, history, economic and sectioneél conflict. 
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The Dependent Child. By Henry W. Tourston. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1930. Pp. xvii—337. $3.00. 


In 1900 Homer Folks traced the development of social werk for children in 
the United States in his Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children. 
Since that time there have been a number of excellent books in this general field, 
but until now no important historical work has appeared to supplement Folks’s 
study. After thirty years Thurston has given us an interesting and significant 
addition to the history of child care. His excerpts from original documents sup- 
ply an element lacking in Folks’s book and, of course, he carries the story down 
to a more recent daze. Thurston’s book is not to be compared with Thomas’ 
Child in America nor with Healy’s Reconstructing Behavior in Youth from the 
standpoint of either social science or social technology, but it does provide an 
important historical perspective. 


Wawokiye Camp, a Research Project in Group Work. By WILBUR I. 
NEWSTETTER with the collaboration of Marc J. FELDSTEIN. Cleve- 
land: Western Reserve University, 1930. Pp. 59. $0.50. 


This is a preliminary presentation of the work being done at Wawokiye 
Camp. Wawokiye Camp is a laboratory for experimental study. This presenta- 
tion is a study of group adjustment in durable groups under control, The study 
involves the objective observation of the toletation of the individual as a mem- 
ber of the group and the subjective appreciation of the desirability of the indi- 
vidual as a member of the group. Also, it involves the objective abservation of 
the individual’s toleration of the group as a medium of social expression and the 
desirability of the group as determined by the individual’s attitudes and choices. 
The statistical part offers interesting comparisons with various tests. “It is rec- 
ognized that many of these observations were experimental and exploratory, 
thus making any definite findings useful merely in giving hints for further re- 
finement of method, and the formulation of hypotheses.” 


Civilization and the Cripple. By FreprertcK Watson. London: John 
Bale Sons & Danielsson, Ltd., 1930. Pp. xi+-120. $2.50. 


Here is a brief survey of facilities for rehabilitating crippled children and 
adults. Its attractive illustrations and easy style should interes: laymen, but 
students and social workers are likely to be disappointed in its sketchy narrative. 


Laïcité et liberté de conscience. By ALBERT AUTIN. Paris: Félix Alcan, 
1930. Pp. 214. 


Autin draws a picture of the various aspects of the revolt from authority, par- 
ticularly the authority of the Church, which dominated so meny d2partments of 
thought in the Europe of the Middle Ages. He shows the rôle played by Bacon, 
Descartes, and Pascal in the latcisation of method; by Richard Simon and Alfred 
Loisy in the laitcisation of exegesis; and similarly traced the lcicisation of philos- 
ophy, morals, education, etc. Laïcité is not an ism but a quality; a sort of free- 
dom from the church, from God, or any other authority, and from anything im- 
mutable. Man has learned to judge his world in terms of the present and his own 
reaction, and has learned to regard his views as changeable and not absolute. 
Autin insists that this does not mean independence from all groups, but rather 
choice of the group the individual will adhere to, and an attitude of willingness 
to change. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HIS volume is the fourth of an annual series on social 

changes. The purpose and nature of the volume will in 

general be known to most readers who are familiar with the 

earlier volumes. However, a few words of aaa are desirable 
for new readers. 

The first purpose is to keep the sociological EEN E 
with some of the changes taking place ma world of such great 
change and in a time of such rapid change. To keep abreast of what 
is going on is a first-rate task. By selecting important fields of prog- 
ress, it was thought that an approximation to a good perspective 
could be obtained. Then, when great changes are taking place, there 
is always the question of public policy. What is to be done about it? 
Public policy is necessarily concerned with the future. A social prob- 
lem usually calls forth, particularly from an ethicist or an executive 
(and these comprise most of our leaders), the reaction of trying to do 
something to make it come out the way he desires it. Whereas, per- 
haps the more realistic reaction would be first to ask the question, 
“What is likely to happen?” and then after this to see what can be 
done to modify the probable course of events in the direction de- 
sired. 

It is therefore desirable to learn something about what is'probably 
going to happen. Various ways exist of getting estimates of prob- 
ability on the future. There is one practical method, though some- 
what rough and approximate, that has often proved useful in lieu 
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of more exact procedures. That is the determination of the trends 
in the past and their projection a bit into the near future. Hence, the 
value of recording trends. It appears also that the most recent 
changes often have the greatest weight on the nearest future; there- 
fore the year-by-year changes are of considerable significance. | 

We try to keep the issues from being merely a year book of more 
or less unanalyzed and poorly selected records or facts. They are, 
rather, research papers by trained experts, though naturally the con- 
tent and treatment must vary greatly, according to the subject mat- 
ter of each topic. 
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TRENDS IN POPULATION INCREASE AND DISTRIBU- 
TION DURING 1920-30 


P. K. WHELPTON 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, Miami University 
ABSTRACT 

From 1920 to 1930, natural increase contributed over four times as much to popu- 
lation growth as did net immigration. Annual gains in population declined about one- 
third from 1920 to 1930, due in part to less immigration, but chiefly to a decline of one- 
seventh in the number of births. The 1930~40 population increase quite likely will 
be as low as 9,000,000. , The greater part of the increase in population from 1920 to 1930 
has accrued to industrial states as compared with agricultural states, and to urban 
centers rather than rural commurities, the last differential being still greater when 
allowance is made for city workers who have sought country homes. Growth of cities 
__ has been less certain than in past decades, 102 cities of over 10,000 losing in population. 

There was perhaps a small inverse relation between size of city and rate of population 
increase, but the territory adjacent to the largeecities had higher rates than any size 
groups of cities. 

Of outstanding interest in the field of population during the past 
year has been the information made available from the 1930 census. 
So far, the population of each state, city, and minor civil division 
has been released, together with appropriate totals. In the minds 
of the majority of people this probably represents the greater part 
of the population census, since the usual desire is to know how fast 
the home city and state have grown, and how their growth compares 
with that of neighbor or rival cities and states. Students of popula- 
tion, however, while also appreciating these data, are waiting with 
eager anticipation for more details as to nativity, age and sex com- 
position, marital condition, and other factors which are used by them 
continuously in various studies. Only a part of this more detailed 
information has been released for a small portion of the United 
States up to the present time, however, so the discussion here of 
population trends revealed by the 1930 census must be limited to 
the former type of material. 

The 1930 census shows an increase of 17,064,426 persons during 
the past decade as compared with 13,738,354 during 1910-20, while 
the respective rates of growth appear as 16.1 per cent and 14.9 per 
cent. It should be remembered, however, that the roro census was 
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taken as of April 15, the 1920 census as of January 1, and the 1930 
as of April 1, making the 1910~20 interval zë. months and the 
192c~30 interval 123 months. If allowance is made for the change in 
the date of enumeration and a period of exactly 10 years is used, the 
Ig2c-30 increase becomes 16,648,000, or 15.7 per cent; and the 
IQIC—20 Increase 14,151,000, or 15.4 per cent. On this basis the rate 
of growth for the decade just past is only very slightly in excess of 
that of the preceding. Both of these rates are well under that 
21.0 per cent for the 1900-1910 period. 

While not many students of population problems expected the 
population growth to be much different from what it has been, there 
no doubt was a rather widespread popular belief that the 1910-20 
growth was held down because of the war, the influenza epidemic, 
and other abnormal situations, and that subsequent decades would 
see an increase which would approach more nearly the pre-war rates 
of gain. The numerical growth, of course, is the largest yet recorded. 
Undoubtedly it is the largest that will be recorded during the present 
century. It is to be hoped that the fact that the United States is 
well past its maximum rate of growth, and almost surely has seen its 
greatest numerical growth, will rapidly become commonplace knowl- 
edge to those who think at all of population matters. 


SOURCES OF THE 1920-30 POPULATION INCREASE 


Knowing that there was an increase of population of 17,064,426 
between the 1920 and 1930 censuses, it is of Interest to ascertain how 
this came about. During the decade considerable progress was made 
in adding to the registration area for births and deaths, so that in the 
last year or two, most of the births and deaths that occurred were 
registered. In 1920, however, the death registration area contained 
82 per cent of the population, and the birth registration area only 60, 
per cent. In trying to ascertain births and deaths for the United’ 
States since 1920 it is necessary, therefore, to do considerable esti-' 
mating. | 

For births, the method previously used by the Scripps Foundation 
seems to have been fairly accurate. It is based largely on the assump- ' 
tions that 92.1 per cent of the births that occurred in the registration i 
area in rọrọ were registered; that this proportion gradually in- 
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creased up to 95.3 per cent in 1928; and that the ratio of kirths in the 
United States to births in the registration area in each year since 
1920 was the same as the ratio for children under one <numerated 
by the census In 1920 In the corresponding area.’ The last of these 
assumptions regarding births seems reasonable; the first has been 
checked against available material and appears accuraie; but the 
second has little scientific basis, being only a rough estimate, and 


TABLE I 


ESTIMATED POPULATION GROWTH, 1920-1930 (THOUSAND=) 


: d Excess of ; eer 
Fopulat ‘ ; Net Irmi-| G 

Year Ee Births* Deaths* Births over Gre? Population? 
TOR 1e fer De hes I05,711§ 2,848 I, 390 1,458 495 1,948 
EE Lon, 659 2,945 1,255 1,691 28 1,966 
EE em 109,625 2,772 I,2QI I, 481 277 1,754 
1023 EE III ,379 2,793 1,361 1,434 707 2,135 
TORK SEN 113,514 2,851 1,326 1,525 202 1,815 
or EC Leg, 220 2,799 1,364 1,426 25% 1,673 
£020 EE 117,002 2,725 1,432 1,293 302. 1,592 
TOA Tea aaea 118,504 2,625 1,355 1,270 252 1,518 
ho). EE 120,112 2,491 1,445 1,046 215 1,258 
$020 63 ¢ok 2 eg I2I,370 2,30911 | x, 449ll 950 22% 1,165 
nda ee EET 122,535 2,419{| | x,390]| | £,020 92 I,IIO 
TOS EE 123,645] 


* Estimated by Scripps Foundation, 
t U.S. Department of Labor, Annual Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration (Washington: 
Government Printing Offize, 1920-date). 
_ t Excess af births over deaths plus net immigration, decreased by 0.3 per cent each year so the total 
gain for ro years agrees with that shown by the 1920 and 1930 censuses. 


§ Fourteenth Census, Vol. 1. 
|| Preliminary. 
{ Census enumeration for 1930, minus gain in population during January-March, z930. 


perhaps unduly optimistic. For deaths, it probably is fairly accurate 
to assume that the crude annual death-rate for the United States has 
been the same as that for the registration area in each year since 
1920. In accordance with these assumptions, Table I has been pre- 
pared showing the births, deaths, excess of births over deaths, net 
immigration, and gain in population for each year since 1920, to- 
gether with the population as of January 1. 

The striking fact shown by Table I is the decline in the 
number of births and in the excess of births over deaths. Com- 


"DP K. Whelpton, “Population of the United States, 1925 to 1975,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociclogy, XXXIV, No. 2 (September, 1¢28), pp. 258-61, and Table XIV. 
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paring 1930 with 1920 there was a decline of nearly 16 per.cent 
in the number of births, and of 31 per cent in the excess of births 
over deaths. If 1921 were used instead of 1920, the contrast would 
be still greater, though perhaps not so fair, for demobilization was 
probably responsible’ to quite an extent for the larger number of 
births in 1921 than in 1920. The number of deaths has been fairly 
steady since 1920, although showing a slight increase as the popula: 
tion has grown. Net.immigration varied widely from 1920 to'1923, 
but under the quota system since 1924, it has been fairly stable! 
though declining slightly. The excess of births over deaths has been 
much more important than net immigration in contributing to popu: 
lation growth, for only in 1920 and 1923 did less than four-fifths of 
the gain come from natural increase. In 1930, the excess of births 
over deaths was over eleven times as important as net immigration 
in contributing to population growth. Although the largest excess 
of births over deaths occurred in 1921, the largest gain in population 
occurred in 1923, due to heavy immigration. But what a contrast 
between either of these years and 1930! The gain in population 1 in 
1930 was only 56 per cent of that in 1921 and 52 per cent of that i in 
1923. ! 
Ee how large and coas teni has been this falling off i in 
growth, what is the outlook for the future? The sales manager of a 
large auto concern stated recently that their production program for 
1930-40 was being based on a population reaching 140,000,000 by 
1940. ‘This estimate is easily obtained by increasing the 1930 popu- 
lation by 15 per cent, this being slightly less than the rate of increase 
from 1910 to 1920 and from 1920 to 1930. But this method, though 
simple, appears quite Inadequate in this case. With only 1,110,000: 
persons added to the population during 1930, and with ad year: 
since 1923 showing a smaller increase than its predecessor, it is AL. 
most certain that the‘ 1930-40 gain will be less than 12,000,000, and: 
quite likely that it will be as low as 9,000,000. This would mean a 
rate of growth of from 7.5 per cent to 10 per cent, and a 1940 popula-: - 
tion of between 132,000,000 and 135,000,000, the smaller figures be- 
ing the more probable, and the larger ones the upper limit. Appar-! 
ently the years when there will be no further gains in population are: 
fast approaching. 
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Going back for a minute to consider the accuracy of Table I, on 
which this discussion is based, it is believed that the “gain in popu- 
lation” column is quite precise since only a very slight adjustment 
was necessary to make the figures for 1920-29, inclusive, add up to 
equal the intercensal increase. The January 1 population estimates 
should be equally reliable, since based on the 1920 census and these 
annual gains. It is not felt, however, that the same degree of accu- 
racy exists as regards the figures for births, deaths, and net immigra- 
tion shown for each year. An adjustment has been made for un- 
registered births, as previously indicated, but there is little basis for 
knowing whether the improvement in the accuracy of birth registra- 
tion has exceeded or fallen short of the allowance made. While death 
registration is much more complete than birth registration m the 
respective registration areas, it is possible that unreported deaths 
may run up as high as 5 per cent of the total deaths in certain states. 
No attempt has been made in preparing these estimates to check up 
on this matter, nor on any improvement in the accuracy of death 
registration. With net immigration, as with deaths, the figures here 
given probably understate the case. Not all incoming aliens pass 
through the proper official channels; for example, the sailors who 
desert their ships in our ports, and much more numerous, the Mexi- 
cans who cross our border in the long intervals between towns or 
immigration outposts. Just what addition should be made to net 
immigration is a matter of conjecture, however. Possibly the adjust- 
ment would about offset the non-registered deaths, for, as previously 
stated, there is little chance for error in the annual gain in popula- 
tion. 

To those who have been making or using intercensal estimates of 
population, it is a matter of interest to compare those made by vari- 
ous sources with the census enumeration. Table II shows that four 
of the more important predictions were very close to the actual 
count. The largest divergence from the enumeration appears to 
amount to about 1.1 per cent, and the smallest to .4 per cent. Three 
of the four estimates understate the situation, only that of the 
Scripps Foundation being higher than the census. The small differ- 
ence between the Pearl and Reed estimate and the enumeration is 
quite surprising, but is not likely to be repeated in fuzure census 
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years unless their curve of pondait growth is changed, since their 
estimate for the population i increase from 1930 to 1940 is 13,921, 000, 
whereas 9,000,000 Is a much more reasonable figure, as previously 
stated in this paper. ! 
The main reasons why the Scripps Foundation estimate was not 
closer to the census is that births in 1927, 1928, and 1929 were not 
as numerous as was' anticipated. This estimate for January 1, 1930, 
TABLE II : 
COMPARISON OF POPULATION ESTIMATES WITH THE 1930 CENSUS 


we ee dl 


PUBLISHED ESTIMATE VOR DATE NEAREST 


TO APRIL I, 1930 ESTIMATE PERCENT- 
eee een me POR APRIL LA AGE OF THE 
SOURCE 1930 CENSUS, 
` Date to Which Population (ao, ENUMER- 
Date Published Kg (Thousands) SANDS) ATION | 
ee en ORG E Se oe re a 
National Bureau of Eco- | 
nomic Research... Jan. 15, 1930| July x, 1928 ro, 3067 | 121,353 98.9! 
Bureau of the Census. . .|Mar. 4, 1928] July 1, 1928 |r20,0131 | 122,060 99-4, 
Pearl and Reed........ August, 1924| June x, 1930 122.3078 122,206 99.5) 


Scripps Foundation..... Sept., 1928| Jan. 1, 1930 |122,990|| | 123,230 | 100.4 


Calculated by the Scripps Foundation from the preceding column, and birth, death, and immigration 
Pree in Table I. 


t National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., News-Bulletin, No. 36 (January 15, 1930). | 
$ Department of Commerce, mimeographed press release, March r4, 1928. 


§ Raymond Pearl, Studies in Human Biology (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1924), p. son, The 
month and day for this estimate are not stated, but the dates of the enumerations used in calculating the 
curve at po population growth are as fellows: 1790-1820, the first Monday in August; 1830 to 1900, June ` " 
Toto, April x5. 


Ip K. Whelpton, “Population of the United States, 1925 to 1975,” American Journal of Sociology, 

, No. 2 (September, 1928), pp. 253-70. “Total, including ‘other colored,’ 123,600,000” less 610,000 

SE for GH estimated under-enumeration of children under 3 years of age as "explained on pages 256-57 
of the article 


was made in early 1923 when no data were available as to births 
and deaths in 1928 or 1929 and when the 1927 data were still incom- 
~ plete. The belief was then that births in 1927, 1928, and 1929 would 
average approximately the same as births in 1925 and 1926,? which 
years were somewhat under those preceding, as was shown in Table 
I. This would have given a total of 8,273,000 births for these three 
years, but as a matter of fact, the actual number of births was 
4,532,000, Or 741,000 under the estimate. The Scripps estimate for 
future years which were published at that time have a still larger 
error on this account ‘and need to be revised downward. This will be 
done as soon as data. on age distribution are available from the 1930 
census. 
a P. K. Whelpton, ibid.) p. 260. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE 1920-30 POPULATION INUREASE 


Taking up the distribution of the gain in population between 1920 
and 1930, California and Florida had the largest rates of increase, 
with Michigan, Arizona, New Jersey, Texas, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon, and New York all gaining over 20 per cent. Of these states, 
New Jersey, New York, California, and Michigan are primarily in- 
dustrial and commercial, while North Carolina and Texas have been 
experiencing a rather rapid industrial development and urban 
growth. Possibly the rapid increase of New York is the most sur- 
prising of these states. About three-fifths of its growth took place in 
New York City, which might have been expected to grow consider- 
ably less rapidly because of its size and population density. Probably 
the same factors that brought about this rapid growth in New York 
City were responsible for so much of the gain in New Jersey occur- 
ring in the northeastern part of the state, and for Connecticut being 
the only one of the New England states to grow as rapidly as the 
nation as a whole. 

States whose rate of growth was under ro per cent during the 
decade just ended include Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont; 
all of the West North Central states; and Delaware, Virginia, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Arkansas, Montana, and Idaho. Bar- 
ring Delaware, these are either New England states or states in 
which agriculture is the important occupation. 

The greatest shifts in rate of growth during 1920-30 as compared 
with the preceding decade were the declines that occurred in the 
Mountain states. Although New Mexico and Nevada grew faster 
than in 1910-20, the rate for the division as a whole was cut from 
26.7 to 11.0 per cent. In the balance of the country, the larger de- 
clines De, amounting to one-fourth or more) occurred in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Ohio, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Delaware, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, and Arkansas. 
Barring Ohio and Delaware, the statement made above regarding 
states with a rate of growth of less than xro per cent may ke repeated 
for states whose rate of growth declined decidedly; namely, they are 
either New England states, or agricultural states. 

A clearer idea of any relation between agriculture and >opulation 
growth may be secured by listing the states according to the propor- 
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tion of employed persons engaged in agriculture in 1920. Looking at 
Table IIT it appears that there is an increase in the rate of population 


TABLE TT | 

EFFECT OF AGRICULTURE ON POPULATION GROWTH, BY STATES | 

Percentage Rate of Percentage | 

State Personsin Population ` zue of Employed population 
Agicalture rei: 
_ Mississippi... . . 70.2 12.2 Wisconsin...... 30.9 II.7 
Arkansas....... 64:4 5.8 Missouri. ...... 30.1 6.6 
South Carolina.. 62.4 2.3 Ltd EE 29.0 13.0 
North Dakota... 57.9 5-3 Oregon......... 28.5 21. 3 
Alabama....... 55.6 12.7 Arizona. ./..... 27.7 30.3 
Georgia. ....... 54.3 0.4 Colorado....... 27.3 10.2, 
South Dakota... 54.2 8.8 Indiana........ 26.3 10.5 
North Carolina.. 53-3 23.0- West Virginia... 25.6 18.1, 
Tennessee...... 48.2 II.9 Maine......... 24.9 3.8) 
Idaho.......... 47.5 ao Nevada........ 22.0 17.6 
Kentucky...... 46.3 8 2 Washington..... 22.7 15.2 
Oklahoma...... 46.2 18.1 Michigan....... 19.7 32 o 
First twelve : Third twelve 
states.... 55.0 10.4 states.... 26,1 15.7) 
Texas.......... 45.2 24.9 Delaware....... 19.4 6.9) 
New Mexico.... 45.1 17.5 California. ..... 18.0 65.7, 
Louisiana....... 42.7 16.9 Maryland....... 15.9” 12.5) 
Nebraska....... 40.9 6.3 New Hampshire. 15.8 5.0. 
‘Montana....... 39.7 —2.1 EH sack edna 15.7 SSC 
Towa........... 38.1 2.8 Tilinois......... 14.5 17.7] 
Kansas... a7 2 6.3 Pennsylvania.... 8.3 10.5! 
Virginia........ 36.2 4.9 New York...... 7.0 21.2 
Minnesota...... 33-9 o. A Connecticut..... 6.4 16.4) 
Florida......... 32.2 51.6 New Jersey..... 4.7 28.1! 
Vermont....... 32.0 2.0 Massachusetts...- 3.3 10.3 
Wyoming....... 31.9 16.0 Rhode Leland... 3.0 13:7. 
- Second twelve | Fourth twelve | 
) = States.... 39.5 ` 13.7 states.... 10.0 20.1 | 
| 
First twenty- Second twenty- ` | | 

four states 47.7 I2.0 | four states 14.5 18.8) 


d ete: i ee A 
growth as the proportion of workers in agriculture declines. Thus, 
the twelve states with the highest proportion of persons in agriculture 

_ had a population increase of 10.4 per cent, while the twelve states 
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with the lowest proportion in agriculture gained 20.r per cent in 
population. The other two groups occupied an intermediate posi- 
tion. A correlation coefficient based on these data would not be 
large, but nevertheless it is apparent that the agricultura} states had 
less likelihood of experiencing an increase in population of ro per 
cent or more than those in which manufacturing and commerce were 
more important. 

The outstanding exceptions among the agricultural states were 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Texas, and Florida, all of which had 
high rates of increase during the decade. In North Carolina this 
seems to have been due to a considerable extent to industrial devel- 
opment, the population of urban communities Increasing 57 per 
cent, and rural communities 16 per cent. In Oklahoma and Texas 
there has been the oil development and an expansion of the cotton- 
growing area in the western counties where the boll weevil causes 
little damage; but in both these states the urban rate of gain was 
several times as large as the rural rate. Florida, of course, experi- 
enced its boom. Not all the important industrial states grew rapidly 
in population; New Hampshire, Delaware, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania having particularly low rates in this group. Many 
students of population have been expecting the New England states 
to have small population gains, but why Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland should have grown less rapidly than the states sur- 
rounding them needs further study. 

Considering the comparative profitableness of business, manu- 
facturing, and agriculture since the war, it is not surprising that so 
little of the population growth has accrued to agricultural states. 
Agriculture has made important increases in its efficiency of produc- 
tion, so that fewer people are needed to produce the same output. 
In most lines of industry such greater efficiency may permit price 
cuts, which will increase consumption enough so that as many or 
more workers may be needed to supply the expanded market. Agri- 
culture is less fortunate in this respect, however, since the demand 
for most of its important products is relatively inelastic, and lower 
prices have little effect on increasing consumption. With this greater 
efficiency in agriculture there has been some expansion of output, 
but, since there has been little increase in consumption in response to 
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price declines, prices and profits have continued to fall, and for some 
time have been so low that people have been forced off farms in large 
numbers. Cheap food has been a boon to the cities and industrial 
states, however, and partially explains why they have been so pros- 
perous and have had such large rates of population increase. | 
Another way of studying the relation between agriculture and 
population growth is by comparing rural and urban gains from 1920 
to 1930. According to the Fifteenth Census, the rural population in- 
creased from 51,406,017 in 1920 to 53,820,223 in 1930, or 4.6 per 
cent. This is an understatement of the case, however, since all places 
of less than 2,500 population in 1920 which passed this limit during 
the decade were classed as urban in 1930 and since a change was 
made in the definition of urban and rural areas. Taking the same 
rural communities in 1930 as in 1920, there was a gain of 8.8 per cent 
over 1920. Similarly, if the same urban centers are considered in 1920 
and 1930, the population inéreased from 54,496,468 to 67,067,745; 
or at the rate of 23.1 per cent. This is over two and one-half times as 
large as the rate of growth for rural communities and agrees with the 
previous discussion concerning the relation between agriculture and 
population. | 
The rural rate of increase of 8.8 per cent during 1920-30 is slightly 
larger than that of 6.8 per cent for 1g10~20, while the urban rate of 
23.1 per cent is slightly less than that of 24.5 per cent for the earlier 
decade. According to the statements made regarding the economic 
situation of agriculture and urban industries, it would be expected 
that the situation should have been reversed, that the rural rate of 
increase should have been lower in 1920-30 than in the previous 
decade and the urban rate higher. The difficulty is that a consider- 
able part of the rural increase in recent years is due to the develop- 
ment of “‘acre-lot colonies” along the roads near cities and towns and 
has no connection with agriculture. Thus, the rural population in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania increased 1,085,345 from 1920 to 1930, by far the greater part 
being due to city workers seeking country homes. On the other hand; 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and the seven West North Central. 


3 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Census of the United States (1930); United’ 
States Summary, Population Bulletin, 1st ser., pp. 1-2. 
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states (which comprise about the best of our farming area) had a 
gain in rural population of only 70,452, Iowa and Missouri even 
losing 48,549 persons from rural communities. In the remaining 
states the situation is not so clean-cut. The rural increase of 648,801 
in California, the largest of any state, is probably more suburban 
than agricultural. In Texas, North Carolina, and Oklahoma, where 
the gain in rural population totaled 943,429, the greater part un- 
doubtedly was agricultural, due to the expansion of cotton farming 
into areas relatively free from the boll weevil. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is evident that ‘‘acre-lot colonies” contributed a large share, 
certainly two-fifths and probably over one-half, to the rural growth, 
and that without this new development, the 1920-30 rate of rural 
gain would have been still farther under the urban rate for this 
decade, and well below the rural rate for 1g10-20. This can be 
shown more convincingly when the 1930 data on farm population 
are released by the Bureau of the Cengus. 

Considering the distribution among cities of the increase in urban 
population during the past decade, there are some rather interesting 
situations. In the first place, it appears that the growth of a city is 
becoming an increasingly uncertain factor. In the past there has 
been plenty of variation in rate of growth shown by different. cities, 
some nearly doubling in size between censuses, and others growing 
at a much less rapid rate. No census previous to 1930, however, 
shows so many cities actually falling off in population. In spite of 
an increase of 23.1 per cent in total urban population from 1920 to 
1930, there were 102 cities of over 10,000 in 1920 that declined in 
population during the decade compared with 57 cities in the 1910-20 
decade and 31 in the 1900-1910 decade.4 Considering only cities of 
over 50,000, the 1930 census shows that 16 declined in population 
since the previous census, while only two cities of over 50,000 de- 
clined in population from roro to 1920, and only one from 1000 to 
tgio. Additional comparisons may be made from Table IV. 

Why did so many cities lose in population? In a few cases it is a 

4 Annexations are discounted in these comparisons; i.e., the population in 1920 of 
territory annexed to a city between 1920 and 1939 is included in the population of the 


city in 1920. This was done wherever possible, which includes all important annexa- 
tions. 
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matter of the population growth accruing to the suburbs—the 
_ development of the “acre-lot colonies” previously mentioned—go 
that the city and ‘adjacent territory gained in population even 
though the city proper did not. It is probably only a matter of time 
until annexations will be made which will result in these cities hav- 
ing a larger population than ever before. Many other cities, however, 


TABLE IV 
SIZE op City AND POPULATION GROWTH 
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1920-30 Igto-20 
SIZE OF CITIES AT e 

BEGINNING op Number of Number of 
DECADE Number of | Rate off | Cities De- | Number of | Rate off | Cities De- 
Cities* Increase | creasingin |  Cities* Increase | creasing in 
: ` Population Population 
Over 1,000,000.... 4 PA Ne EE 3 10:3 DE , 
500 ,O00-I ,000,000, 8 Be Nites ae 5 20.0 |.......- i 
250, 000—500,000... ' I3 TRA i E T It D, E DEE L 
100, 000-250,000... 43 20.2 4 3I AR BEE A 
50,000~I00,000.... 77 23.0 12 59 31.0 2 | 
25 ,000-50,000..... 142 26.3 9 120 26.5 CS 
I§,000~-25,000..... 210 24.0 32 154 20.4 15 | 
10,Q00-15;000..... 263 26.2 A8 222 23.2 32 | 
§,Q00-10,000...... 712 25.3 143 6ox 21.6 go | 
2,500-5,090....... I, 238 25.0 287 ‘1,048 22.6 246 | 
All cities......] 2,710 23.1 532 2,254 24.5 393 | 
orale EE, GER aema n E E, EE E GE L 
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* The number of cities in certain size groups is different from that shown by the census for the following 
reasons: (e) Small cities which were annexed to larger cities during the decade are combined with them at 
the beginning of the decade and not listed separately. This may shift the annexing city to a larger size 
group. (b) In 1930 the Bureau of the Census transferred from urban to rural certain townships in New 
ampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island (see United States Summary, Population Bulletin, rst ser:, 
pp. 1-2). These have been considered here as being rural in earlier census years. (el The Bureau of the 
Census also transferred certain unincorporated places from rural to urban groups (idid.). These have been 
considered here as being urban in earlier census years if their population was sufficiently large. i 


f In computing these rates, the same cities are in each size group at the beginning and end of a decade, 
and the population of each city at the beginning of a decade includes that of places annexed during the 
decade whenever this adjustment could be made, which includes nearly every annexation and all the im- 
portant ones. The communities classed as rural at the beginning of a decade are so classed at the end of that 
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cannot so easily annex suburbs and continue to show fair growth! 
Here there seems .to ibe a real indication of greater competition be- 
tween cities for additional inhabitants. Certain cities have inherent 
advantages over other cities in their location with reference to such 
factors as climate, raw materials, power, or markets. In addition; 
they may be temporarily ahead in such matters as labor supply; 
honest government, or community organization. When the nation’s 
population was increasing at the rate of 20 to 30 per cent in each 
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decade there were enough additional people so that all ctties could 
expand. But when growth drops off to 15 per cent or less, these 
differences make themselves felt increasingly, and the -ess fortu- 
nately located or well-managed citiés may expect to decline in popu- 
lation. Quite likely the 1930-40 decade will show a larger number of 
cities declining in population than did the decade just passed. This 
will have its effect on land values, civic pride, and many other 
factors. 

Has there been any relation between size of city and population 
growth during the last decade? According to Table IV, tne various 
size groups of cities under 1¢c0,000 increased at about the same rate, 
the extremes being a gain of 26.3 per cent for cities of 25,000 to 
50,000 and of 23.0 per cent for cities of 50,000 to 100,020. In the 
size groups Over 100,000, there was a little greater variation. Cities 
of 100,000 to 250,000 increased 20.2 per cent as a group, cities of 
250,000 to 500,000 gained 15.4 per cent, (the smallest rate for any of 
the urban groups), cities of 500,coo to 1,000,000 increased 21.8 per 
cent, while cities of 1,000,000 or more gained 24.1 per cert. The in- 
crease of 21.8 per cent for cities of 500,000 to 1,000,000 is due chiefly 
to the presence of Los Angeles, which gained 114.8 per cent in popu- 
lation. If Los Angeles is excluded from the group, the remaining 
seven cities show a gain of 10.4 per cent, well under that c= any other 
urban group. Such an omission may form a dangerous precedent, 
yet perhaps the majority of us in this case would agre2 with the 
southern Californians that Los Angeles is “different.” In the group 
of largest cities, Detroit increased 56.8 per cent, Chicago, 25.0 per 
cent, New York, 23.3 per cent, and Philadelphia, 7.0 ver cant. Three 
of these four cities have rates well above those of the bulk of the 
cities in the next two size groups. If Los Angeles, Detroit, Chicago, 
and New York could be overlaoked, the average growth of the 
groups of citles would show a decided decline from the 25,000 to 
50,000 group and upward. But four such important cities may not 
be easily passed over, and when they are included the groups show 
little definite trend. 

It is in the territory adjacent to the larger cities, however, that 
population growth has been especially rapid. As Table V shows, the 
rate of population increase from 1920 to 1930 for the area surround- 
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ing Cities of 100,000 or over was well above that of the city proper in 
each size group. This differential is particularly great for cities of 


` TABLE V 
S f 
POPULATION AND PERCENTAGE INCREASE OF CENTRAL CITEÆS AND ADJACENT 
TERRITORY* FOR CITIES OF 100,000 AND OVER IN 1920, 
AND IN 1gto, BY SIZE GROUPS 








l PERCENT- PERCENT- 
POPULATION AGE In- POPULATION AGE Ii- 
` CREASE CREASE 
H 
1920 1930 1920-30 Toto 1920 19r0=20 
All cities of 100,000 | ! 
and over: 
In central cities} |26, r99 , 869)31,877,902| 21.7 |10,784,122/24, 383,493} 23.2 
In adjacent terri-| i | 
org, ee 9,522,962|/13,681,756) 43.7 | 6,518,945] 8,536,975] 31.0 
Oth a eer 28, 722,831145 559,658) 27.5 |26,303,067/32,920,468} 25.2 
Cities of 100,000- 
249,999: e ` | 
In central cities. .| 5,385,056] 6,461,389} 20.0 | 4,464,976] 5,499,467| 23.2 
In adjacent terri-} ; 
LOPES degen A 2,919,974) 3,590,957} 23.0 | 1,739,424) 2,062,689! 18.6 
Total. ........ H, 305 ,030/10,052,346] 21.0 | 6,204,400! 7,562,156 9 
Cities of 250,000- 
499,999: i , i l , | 
In central cities...| 4,177,200} 4,880,157} 16.8 | 3,721,915] 5,008,527] 37.0 
In adjacent terri- d | 
e id ewer as 560,586] 888,774) 58.5 591,341; 1,118,264) 61.8 
LOtal cages ioe 4,737,795| 5,768,931] 21.8 | 4,413,256) 6,216, 79x 40.9 
F H 
Cities of §00,000-~ i 
999,999: 7 
In central cities... | 5,491,700) 6,709,849] 22.2 | 3,091,820] 3,639,967 17.7, 
In adjacent terri- i | 
LOEW GEES 2,526,580) 4,271,903} “69.1 | 1,587,484) 2,004,981; 26.3) 
Total. ........ 8,018, 280/10,081, 752) 37.0 | 4,679,304) 5,644,948 20.6, 
Cities of 1,000,000 l 
and over: ' 
In central cities... |11,145,904|/13,826,507| 24.1 | 8,505,411|10,145,532| 19.3) 
In adjacent terri- i , 
COTY se dee 3,515,822) 4,930,122] 40.2 | 2,500,696] 3,351,041] 34.0) 
Ke az olrz,oop, rozltz, 496,573| 22.6) 


LA, DÉI, 726/18, 756,629 


- i 
_ * In cities of 200,000 and over, “adjacent territory” includes only the metropolitan district outside the 
city proper as defined in the Fourteenth Census, I, 62. 


+ Does not include (a) Cambridge, Camden, Jersey City, Newark, Paterson, and Yonkers, since they 


are in the adjacent territo 


adjacent territory. 


ry of larger cites, or (6) Memphis, for which data ave not available regarding 
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To some extent, where the central cities had a low rate of gain them- 
selves, there was a high rate of increase in the adjacent territory. 
Thus, the percentage increases of the city and the adjacent territory 
for Baltimore were zo and roo, for Rochester, rr and 138, for Cleve- 
land, 12 and 116, for Indianapolis, re and 97, for St. Louis, 6 and 
282, and for Denver, 12 and 82. But Boston, Providence, Philadel- 
phia, and Pittsburgh all had gains of less than ro per cent themselves, 
yet the rates for their adjacent territory were only 24, 27, 40, and 26, 
respectively. 

During 1910-20 there was less difference in the rate of growth of 
central cities and adjacent territory than in the decade just past. In 
fact, the central cities in the 100,000 to 250,000 group increased at a 
higher rate than the surrounding area. To some extent this more 
rapid suburban growth in 1920-30 is the result of the development 
in auto and bus transportation, which permits people to live farther 
from their work. But there are also centain indications that it repre-. 
sents a greater degree of decentralization in these metropolitan 
areas. 

To a populationist, a transfer of population growth from large 
cities to adjoining areas, or better yet, to smaller cities, would seem 
to be a healthy situation. It would appear that the large city with 
its terminal congestion, traffic problems, high taxes, costly building 
sites, and other drawbacks would not be as efficient a place in which 
to live and work as the smaller city. The relation between size of 
city and its economic and social advantages, however, has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. Too much of the population growth 
and the industrial and commercial development in the past has 
accrued to cities on a hit-and-miss basis, without regard to funda- 
mental conditions. It is to be hoped that much more factual mate- 
rial may be made available on the question of the efficiency of vari- 
ous cities with particular regard to the size factor. This could be the 
foundation for a greater amount of conscious planning by economic 
and social leaders, whichzwould speed up the improvement in the 
distribution of qur future population growth. 


‘NATURAL RESOURCES | 


GEORGE OTIS SMITH 
Chairman of the Federal ower Commission 


ABSTRACT ! 
The drought.-Annual and seasonal deficiencies in rainfall and the variety of social 
consequences. Need of hydrologic research. Mineral troduction.—Slowing-down of 
industry, with output cf metals 15-30 per cent below that of previous year. Coal mines 
and oil wells outstanding examples of overdevelopment. Forestry the pioneer in conserva- 
tion.— Decreasing demand for lumber and increased activity in fire protection and for- 

est-planting together postpone forest depletion. 
The most notable item in the record of the influence of natural 
resources upon social progress in the United States for 1930 was the 
drought. A year ago reference was made in my article for this 
Journal on social change to the educational effect of the local short- 
age of water in 1929, and unfortunately the unexpected and un- 
precedented scarcity of precipitation has continued over much wider 
areas,and millions have learned from painful experience to give water 
its due. As remarked by F. H. Newell, “There may have been worse 
droughts, but none have had a greater emotional or political effect.” 
The chief hydraulic engineer of the United States Geological Survey, 
on the other hand, says that this drought, which at the time of this 
writing (February 14, 1931) has not ended, is remarkable in three 
respects: the broad area over which it has prevailed, its great in- 

tensity in much of this area, resulting in new low records of flow in 
many rivers, and its long duration. ` 
Although the United States Weather Bureau records for 1930 
show that eight states had normal or above-normal rainfall, twelve 
others had but 75 per cent or less of normal. These twelve-month 
deficiencies influenced run-off and ground-storage conditions, thus 
affecting, on the one hand, the volume of stream flow and conse- 
quently navigation, water power, irrigation, and the water supply of 
large cities, and, on the other hand, the level of underground waters 
and consequently the water supply of small communities and farms. 
So it follows that the drought has given an added impulse to the 
study of the country’s water supply for both urban and rural popu- 
lation. City engineers are looking to new and more distant sources 
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of the water needed to afford insurance against shortage, and farmers 
are deepening their wells or seeking some other supply than the 
“perennial” springs that failed in 1930. 

More critical, however, in its general bearing upon social prob- 
lems is the seasonal distribution of deficiencies in precipitation. It 
is the shortage of rainfall during the summer that causes crop failure, 
and so it is that while Arkansas had 96 per cent of normal rainfall in 
1930, it was the fact that she had only 22 per cent of normal rainfall 
in June, 19 per cent in July, and 70 per cent in August taat together 
devastated her. No other state had so great a departure irom normal 
summer rainfall. Moreover, the unusually heavy rainfall and cool 
weather of May in Arkansas had made conditions unfavorable for 
farm work in the same area. In less measure similar shortages were 
experienced in other states, and whatever the usual productiveness 
of farm lands small yields at the most were harvested in 1930, and 
general need of public relief was the result. 

Attention has been repeatedly called by engineers to the shortage 
in hydrologic data and the need for country-wide research to the end 
that the necessary facts may be available for planning the highest 
use of our national surface and ground water resources. Water-sup- 
ply conditions vary greatly in different localities, and there are also 
wide variations in the seasonal and annual supplies for any particular 
area. ‘Therefore investigations must be adequately distributed and 
long continued if necessary data for wise development are to be 
made available. Fortunately the activities of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey with respect to water resources now cover a period of 
over forty years and were never more widely distributed than in 
1930, there having been 2,346 recording stations in 47 states in oper- 
ation on July 1. The effect of the long-continued deficiencies in rain- 
fall upon stream flow can thus be studied over large enough areas to 
yield worth-while generalizations in regard to the drought of 1930, 
_ which probably was as severe as any other the country has ever ex- 
perienced. Such studies are in progress in the water-rescurces branch 
of the Geological Survey. 

The low stage in the large rivers not only impeded navigation but 
also interfered with industry generally through the increased pollu- 
tion and, in the lower courses, the higher salinity of the water. Of 
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the effect upon water-power operation a quantitative measure is 
possible. For the year as a whole the percentage of electricity pro- 
duced by water power in the public-utility plants decreased from 
36 in 1929 to 34 in 1930, and this even with an increase of about 8 per 
cent in the installed capacity of water-power plants. This decline 
in water-power operation followed a decline in 1929, the first since 
1921, and was likewise due primarily to shortage of water. Here 
again, however, average figures for the whole country mask the truth, 
inasmuch as the shortage in precipitation was regional and seasonal 
rather than country-wide and annual. It was in the second half of 
the year that there was a sharp drop in hydroelectric output. Thus, 
in West Virginia, from July to December, the hydroelectric plants 
produced only 13 per cent of the output for the same period in 1929: 
Corresponding figures for Maryland were 283 per cent and for Penn: 
sylvania 37 per cent. | 

In the Middle West the shortage of water also had other social 
influences, because of the effect upon many summer resorts and rec- 
reational centers as well as upon the inland fisheries. Conservation 
of water resources has thus taken on a new meaning to citizens gen- 
erally, and new support has been won ior studies of stream flow and 
of underground supply. ! 

Compared with the preceding year of prosperous activity, 1930 
seemed a year of depression to the mining industry. As the source of: 
raw materials and fuels upon which all other industry depends and, 
which furnish more than half the burden carried by the railroads, the; 
mines, quarries, and wells of the country feel the effect of the ups and: 
downs of business and thus themselves accentuate the peaks and 
valleys of the industrial background. 

The mines of the United States shared the effects of a world-wide 
decrease in demand for metals. In the sad expression of one mining, 
man, “The world seems to be suffering from a glut of raw materials, 
mineral and agricultural.” The slowing-down of mining activity in. 
some large metal districts amounted tc as much as a 40 or a 50 per 
cent reduction in output compared with “that good year” 1929; and: 
for the essential metals, iron, copper, lead, and zinc, the decrease. 
in output for the whole country was from 15 to 30 per cent. In two, 
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metals alone was there an increased output, amounting to about 11 
per cent In manganése ores and r per cent in gold. 

Fortunately, the usual program was curtailment rather than shut- 
downs, part-time employment rather than cuts in the force, and 
maintenance of wage scale rather than reductions. The lower mar- 
ket prices for the products also stimulated an active interest in re- 
ducing costs, and better technology in many branches of the industry 
and better use of the products may follow as the one happy result 
of adversity. l 

As the common fuel of transportation and industry, bituminous 
coal suffered a severe reduction in total output, the tonnage mined 
being less than that for any other year since 1923. The coal industry 
shares with the oil industry the doubtful distinction of being chron- 
ically overdeveloped, and of the two the condition of the idle coal 
mines is the more serious in that the operation of oil wells calls for 
relatively less manpower than coal mining and tkerefore opening 
up or shutting down of oil wells is a smaller factor in the employ- 
ment problem. 

The petroleum industry has continued its notable progress toward 
effective conservation of a natural resource. The laudable efforts of 
the oil-producers of the United States during the past year to curtail 
their output have prevented a disaster. The conservation movement 
has been well organized for two years, and the committees made up 
of high officials in the industry have effectively co-operated with 
state and federal officials, with the result that the production of 1930 
has been held down fully ro per cent below that of 1929. Thus, the 
oil industry attained in 1930 more of a balance between the refiners’ 
demand for crude oil and the supply produced at the wells. And this 
was accomplished despite the discovery of new poo:s and large 
“‘gushers” of the type that in other times have been allowed to flood 
the country with unneeded oil. The richest of the newer fields in 
California has now been brought under economic control, through an 
agreement for unit operation in which the federal government will 
be a partner—indeed, the government has been the prime mover in 
working out this method of maintaining balanced production to 
meet the market demands for oil and natural gas without waste. 
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Conservation, both as a policy and as a practice, had an early 
start as applied to the forests of the country: United States forester , 
Stuart credits the federal forestry policy with nearly sixty years of 
development. Timber culture in treeless regions, timberland reserva- 
tions, and application of scientific forestry to both publicly and 
privately owned lands were successive steps in the development of a 
national policy of insuring the highest usefulness of this natural reż 
source. | i 

In the past twenty-five years, however, the country’s lumber pro- 
duction has declined from forty-six billion board feet to an estimated 
twenty-seven billion in 1930. This downward trend is in marked 
contrast with the output from mines and quarries, which compete 
with the forests in supplying building materials, but like the mineral 
industry the lumber industry suffers from overdevelopment, with 
consequent profitless operation and wasteful utilization. The time 
was opportune for the President’s Timber Conservation Board, ap- 
pointed in December, 1930, to begin its studies. 

Last year thirty-eight states provided some degree of fire protec- 
tion of publicly and privately owned forest lands, and these Gro: 
tective systems were co-operatively financed, yet the less than 
$5,500,000 expended provided only a liztle over a cent an acre for the 
forest or potential forest lands needing such protection. The Forest; 
Service’s estimate for a complete job of fire protection is nearly two, 
and a half times the amount expended in 1930. 

Another type of co-operative activity in forest conservation that! 
is being promoted under the Clarke-McNary Law is the distribution’ 
of forest-tree seedlings to landowners. Twenty-five million young 
forest trees were thus planted in 1930, and thirty-nine states and the 
territories of Hawaii and Porto Rico co-operated in this Hee Pees. 
on a large scale. 

With a decreasing demand for forest products and the Bee 
activity in fire protection and forest-planting, together with the in-' 
terest now shown in the economics of the lumber industry, it would, 
seem that serious consequences of timber depletion might be averted 
and that wood could hold its own as a basic raw material available. 
for use by future generations of American citizens. ! 


INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


CLARK TIBBITTS 
Social Science Research Committee, University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 
Even at close range, discoveries in applied science and technological ventions are 


of value in predicting the social effects that may come after them. In this article there 
are listed a number of discoveries and inventions reported during the year 1930 that 
may have significant influences. They are in the fields of medicine and public health, 
physics, engineering, aviation, agriculture, mechanical devices, biology, vitamins and 
ultra-violet rays, chemistry, and miscellaneous fields. 

The following list of inventions and discoveries in the field of ap- 
plied science reported in 1930 is presented for the possible signifi- 
cance of their social effects and their influence on human welfare. 
Many other fields should perhaps be represented, but the most satis- 
factory reporting is done in those listed. Better reporting is assured 
in one field, at least, for by a recent act of Congress a plant breeder 
who originates a new variety of plant by asexual or vegetative 
means is entitled to a patent on his living product. The sources of 
this list were the compilations of Science Service, the National Geo- 
graphic Society, the issues of the Scientific American, the Popular 
Science Monthly, and the Literary Digest. 

It is impossible to say so close upon the heels of discoveries or in- 
ventions what their social effects will be. Many will be impractical 
because of their cost. Others will be supplanted by easier and cheaper 
substances or methods. Discoveries are not always important in 
themselves; they assume significance only in relation to others. The 
pneumatic rubber tire would probably not have had its great sig- 
nificance had its development not been followed by that of the auto- 
mobile. Other inventions, like the radio, are combinations of scores 
of lesser discoveries and inventions, and years may elapse before 
their combination into a useful device. While it is impossible to 
estimate the importance of these discoveries at such close range, 
they are of some predictive value and are useful to show the trend of 
interest. 
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| 
MEDICINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH ! 


Taking the patient’s blood from his body, purifying it, and put- 
ting it back again is an operation that has proved successful in 
several European countries. (P) | 

Patients suffering from paralysis of the respiratory muscles are 
now being treated in an artificial breathing machine invented by Dr. 
Phillip Drinker, Harvard School of Public Health. In the boxlike 
case, the raising and lowering of air pressure causes expansion and 
contraction of the chest. (P) ! 

The germ which causes multiple sclerosis or “creeping paralysis” 
was discovered by Sir James Purves-Stewart and Kathleen Chevas- 
sut, Westminster Hospital, London. (P) | 

A new germ to bacteriologists, “‘micrococcus coryza,” is reported 
to be the cause of common colds.: A vaccine which may give immu- 
nity against colds for from one to three years is reported by Dr. J. 8 
Pfeiffer, University of Maryland. (S) 

‘“Tribomethyl alcohol,” an anesthetic administered internally, 
used mainly in abdominal operations, lessens the pain following an 
operation. The anesthetic was produced by Professor R. Willstaetter 
and Dr. C. Duisberg, German chemists. (P) | 

The United States Public Health Service announced that canned 
salmon contains a substance which prevents pellagra. (A) ! 

Injections of pituitary extract lead to the absorption of fat by the 
liver, indicating that disturbed pituitary conditions lead to obesity, 
according to Dr. W. Raab, Vienna. (G) : 

Digestive poisons may cause deafness, concludes Dr. M. J. 
Gottlieb of New York after research indicating that many persons 
who had become deaf showed a previous history of belching, heart- 
burn, fulness after eating, and alternaze attacks of diarrhea and con- 
stipation. (L) 

Eskimos eating white man’s food are developing diseased teeth 
and weakened jaws while those removed from grocery stores are not, 
finds H. B. Collins, Jr., Smithsonian Institution. (G) l 

! Letters in parentheses refer to sources as follows: A: Sctentifié American; G: com- 


pilation of the National Geographic Society; L: Literary Digest; P: Popular Science 
Monthly; S: Science Service News Letter. 
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Clean human skin destroys more than go per cent of all bacteria 
coming in contact with it, say Drs. H. A. Singer and Lloyd Arnold of 
Illinois. (G) 

“Alcotate,” a petroleum derivative, useful as a wood alcohol dena- 
turant, will not blind or kill, but gives alcohol the taste of bad eggs 
and garlic favored with gasoline and chloroform. (L) 

Mutes may now talk through the aid of a thin metal reed, which, 
when attached to the windpipe of a human being, performs all of the 
functions of the larynx. The reed was developed by Dr. R. R. Riesz, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. (L) 

The heart’s output of blood has been measured by determining 
the amount of acetylene gas taken up by the lungs, finds Dr. A. 
Grollman, Johns Hopkins University. (S) 

Chemical changes taking place in the brain have been studied by 
taking a sample oi blood from the artery leading to the brain and 
another from the vein which drains it. The experiment was made by 
Dr. Abraham Meyerson, Boston. (S) 

Organic diseases may result from mental disturbances according 
to Dr. C. C. Wholey, Pittsburgh. (G) 

Through the use of cough plates, early diagnosis of whooping 
cough has been made by Dr. L. W. Sauer and Leonora Hambrecht, 
Evanston, Illinois. (G) 

An enzyme which has both protective and curative action on 
Type III pneumonia in mice, and possibly in men, was extracted 
from a bacillus found in the soil of New Jersey cranberry bogs. (S) 

The florimeter, an instrument which permits an early diagnosis 
of heart disease by measuring shortness of breath, was demonstrated 
by Dr. P. V. Wells, New Jersey. (S) 

New hope for recovery of child victims of serious burns was given 
through the use of tannic acid solution by Dr. E. C. Davidson, De- 
troit. (S) 

Studying five hundred consecutive cases of indigestion or abdomi- 
nal distress, Dr. W. C. Alvarez, Mayo Clinics, found disease of the 
gall bladder the most frequent single cause. Disease of the stomach 
could be demonstrated in only twelve of the cases. (G) 

A phenal compound, tri-orthocresyl phosphate, was found by the 
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United States Public Health Service to be the adulterant which 
caused thousands of cases of partial paralysis from drinking bootleg 
Jamaica ginger. (A) 
A Roentgen speech film showing the movements of the larynx, 
hyoid bone, and tongue combined with the sounds created has been 
developed by Dr. Gutzman, Berlin, and will be of eeu aid in in- 
structing the deaf. (G) ) 


BIOLOGY 


The internal organs of an animal were kept alive twelve hours 
after the animal had died by Drs. J. Markowitz and H E. Essex, 
Mayo Clinics. (S) ! 

A modification of the interferometer, making it possible to see a 
plant grow, was devised by Professor K. W. Meissner, Frankfort, 
Germany. (G) 

“Progynon” is the term applied to the pure-sex hormone pro- 
duced as a crystalline substance by Dr. M. Butenandt, REES 
of eee (G) 

CHEMISTRY 


The United States Bureau of Mines announced that ethyl mercap- 
ton, added to commercial gas, prevents gas asphyxiation by its terri- 
ble odor. (G) 

Crystals of rubber were obtained for the first time in chemical 
laboratories by the United States Bureau of Standards. (S) 

Bacteria obtained from brewer’s malt may be used to liberate 
vegetable oil from the cell walls of plant tissue according to J. W. 
Beckman, Oakland. (S) | 

Artificial silk and other products were made by exposing a mixture 
of water and carbon dioxide to ultra-violet rays. The addition of a 
common bacterium to the sugar thus produced gave cellulose, ac- 

cording to Dr. Harold Hilbert, McGill University. (G) 

Rayon filaments two and one-half times finer than silk were pro- 
duced by Professor C. E. Mullins, Clemson College. (G) 

Xylose sugar was extracted from cottonseed-hull bran at the 
United States Bureau of Standards. It can be fermented into alco- 
hol, acetone, lactic and acetic acids, and made to serve as a base for 
dyestufis and food colors. (G) 
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The existence of rotating molecules in solid compounds has an 
important bearing on the heat capacities of solids. The molecules 
were discovered by Professor L. Pauling, California Institute of 
Technology, and Dr. S. B. Hendricks, United States Department of 
Agriculture. (S) 

The discovery of the magnetic susceptibility of samarium sulphate 
octohydrate by Simon Freed, University of California, indicates the 
possibility of electronic isomers in the solid state. (S) 

“Ekacaesium”’ is the name of element number eighty-seven which 
has been reported discovered by Dr. Fred Allison and Professor E. J. 
Murphy, of Alabama Polytechnic Institute. (P) l 


VITAMINS AND ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


Yeast exposed to ultra-violet rays is better than cod-liver oil for 
increasing the anti-rachitic properties of cow’s milk, finds Dr. Harry 
Steenback, Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. (A) 

A 600,000-volt X-ray tube, with rays nearly as strong as those of 
all the radium in the United States, was constructed by Dr. C. C. 
Lauritsen, California Institute of Technology. (P) 

Vitamins in sufficient amounts will prevent infection of animals, 
and possibly man, with leprosy, it was reported by Dr. J. Shiga, 
Korea. (S) 

Cottonseed ‘meal which carries the anti-beriberi vitamin B is also 
the cheapest source of anti-pellagra vitamin G, states Dr. W. W. 
Skinner, United States Bureau of Chemistry. (G) 

A device for measuring the intensity of ultra-violet rays by means 
of an ultra-violet sensitive photo-electric cell connected with a con- 
denser, which as it discharges operates a counter, was developed in 
the laboratories of the Westinghouse Lamp Company. (S) 

Carotin, the stuff that makes some foods yellow, is important for 
nutrition because vitamin A is associated with this color in vege- 
tables, butter, and egg yolk. The discovery was made by S. M. 
Hange and J. F. Frost, of Purdue University. (S) 

That animals can manufacture vitamin A in their bodies from 
carotin was found by Dr. Thomas Moore, Cambridge, England. (S) 

Fever produced by short radio waves was found helpful in the 
treatment of paresis by Professor T. W. Richards, Princeton. (A) 
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The time required for blood to clot, vitally important in surgical 
operations, is shortened by feeding the patient vitamin D. (S) 

Radio waves are able to weaken materially the poison elaborated 
by the diphtheria bacillus, announce Drs. W. T. Szymanowski and 
R. A. Hicks, Western Pennsylvania Hospital. (S) 


AGRICULTURE | 


Acetaldehyde-vapor, harmless to fruit, kills the spores of molds 
and fungi which cause fruit spoilage, find R. G. Tompkins and S. A 
Trout, Cambridge University. (G) . 

A small amount of iodine added to soil produces a richer and better 
tobacco according to the United States Department of Agriculture: 
(G) . 

Dr. C. F. Swingle, United States Department of Agriculture! 
brought from Madagascar and propagated a rubber plant which 
yields pure rubber from cuts, and grows in the driest desert. (G) | 

Calves isolated from tubercular mothers after their first natural 
feeding grow up free from tuberculosis according to Drs. Theobald 
Smith and R. R. Little, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 
(G) | 

A poplar tree producing eight thousand pounds of cellulose per 
acre per year (wild species produce two thousand pounds) was de- 
veloped by Dr. R. H. McKee and associates. (G) 

‘That the fungus of black stem rust is capable of producing hybrids 
‘ and thus multiplying the strains which attack wheat was discovered. 
by Dr. J. H. Craigie, Dominion Agricultural Farms, Winnipeg. (S) 

A new corn, “Canada Leaming,” produced by crossing two strains, 
survives early frost, matures within one hundred to one hundred and. 
ten days, and gives a bigger commercial yield. The corn was de- 
veloped by Dr. Donald F. Jones, Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. (P) ! 


PHYSICS | 


A molded compound including silican carbide or carborundum,’ 
which has the quality of preventing the flow of electricity at low' 
voltages while allowing it to pass at high potentials, was developed: 
at the laboratories of the General Electric Company. (S) | 


' INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES Sort 


Electric current direct from sunlight was made possible through 
the invention of Dr. B. Lange, of Germany, of a new type of cell con- 
taining copper oxide between two layers of metallic copper. (S) 

An atom of oxygen was built up by bombarding nitrogen atoms 
with heliim atoms given off by disintegrating thorium. The helium 
attached itself to the nitrogen atom, this combination becoming 
fluorine. The fluorine released a fast hydrogen atom and then be- 
came an atom of oxygen. (G) 

The speed and energy of the protons of hydrogen atoms have been 
increased so that it may be possible to use them as atomic projectiles 
for smashing the hearts of other atoms, transmitting thern into other 
substances or releasing enormous quantities of atomic energy. The 
work was done by Drs. E. O. Lawrence and N. E. Ed-efsen, Uni- 
versity of California. (S) 


ENGINEERING 


A substance as hard as stone and stronger than most woods was 
developed from corn wastes by Iowa State College chernists. (G) 

The output of large electrical generators can be increased 25 per 
cent by running them in an atmosphere of hydrogen according to 
General Electric Company engineers. (G) 

The first rivetless cargo vessel, a twenty-five-hundred-barrel oil 
tanker, with welded plates, saving 20 per cent in weight and 25 per 
cent in cost was launched at Charleston, South Carolina. (G) 

The world’s first floating power plant, the S.S. “‘Jacona,” with a 
generating capacity of 20,000 kilowatts, was placed in service along 
the New England coast as a source of emergency power. (A) 

An elevated monorailway 30 miles long, carrying a propeller- 
driven car which travels 120 miles per hour, was completed near 
Glasgow, Scotland. (S) 

Progress in the design of windowless buildings lighted and venti- 
lated entirely by artificial means was made and plans announced for 
the construction of a $1,500,000 windowless factory at Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts. (S) 

The first roller-bearing locomotive was built and put in service. (S) 

A concrete building material that “rises” like bread weighing only 
a fraction as much as ordinary concrete has been successfully ap- 
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plied. A steel mill at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, has laid floors of it, 

and it has also been used in a New York building. (P) i 

Beehives, bathtubs, and garden furniture are now made from the 
roots of the palmetto tree. By grinding them with cement, C. P. 
Wilhelm, of Florida, has produced a material as light and tough as 
wood, impervious to water, as enduring as concrete, and almost un- 
breakable. It is cheap to manufacture, and the supply of basic mate- 
rial is practically unlimited. (P) 

After a third attempt, Professor Georges Claude was successful 
in obtaining power from the temperature difference in the ocean | 
water at the surface and in the depths of the tropical seas off the 
Cuban coast. (A) 


MACHINES AND MECHANICAL DEVICES 


An electric photoflash lamp, a German invention for taking flash. 
light pictures without smoke or noise, was introduced in the United 
States. The light is made by aluminum foil ignited electrically in a 
bulb full of oxygen. (A) 

A device for removing carbon monoxide:from the exhaust m 
of an automobile by means of a catalyst was demonstrated by the in- 
ventor Dr. J. C. W. Frazer, Jobns Hopkins University: (S) 

A self-lubricating bearing made by combining a new lubricant 
with bearing metal permits light machines to operate without oil. W: 
C. Wilharm, Westinghouse Laboratories, was the inventor. (P) ` 

In a German automatic train-control a small searchlight on the 
locomotive throws a beam on a signal-post mirror which reflects the 
light to photo-electric cells on the engine, producing a visible signal 
in the cab, and stopping the train if the engineman ignores it. (G) | 

A film phonograph capable of playing for two hours from a 400- 
foot reel of motion picture sound film was perfected by Dr. C. H. 
Hewlett, engineer of the General Electric Company. (A) | 
| 


AVIATION 


| 

A natural gas containing 7 per cent of helium found in Colorado! 
is the richest source of helium yet discovered. (S) ` ` i 
A radio landing beacon enabling planes to land safely in darkness; 


or fog was developed by the United States Bureau of Standards. (S)! 


x 
x 


; | 
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INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES So: 


An expanding leading edge for airplane wings to prever.t the for- 
mation of ice was invented by Dr. W. C. Geer, Cornell University. 
(A) 

An automatic pilot keeps an airplane on an even keel in clouds or 
fog, the pilot merely having to guide right or left with his horizontal 
rudder. (P) 

Another automatic pilot, consisting of two vanes, a second pro- 
peller, and a pendulum, enabling an airplane to land without human 
intervention, was developed by O. W. Greene, Elyria, Oho (P) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Through the use of rubber tape and bronze powder, Mejor R. M. 
Joyce, of the St. Louis Police Department, is able to make records 
of finger prints left on curved, angular, or reflecting surfaces, or in 
restricted recesses where photography is impossible. (L) 

An ultra-violet ray machine placed behind the counter in a bank 
enables the teller instantly to detect erasures and differert kinds of 
ink on checks. (P) 

Phonograph records are stamped a dozen at a time irom fiber 
paper coated with resin. They are flexible and waterproof and can- 
not be scratched. The inventor is Dr. H. T. Beans, Columbia Uni- 
versity. (P) 

Two elevators, an express and a local, are now cperated in the 
same shaft, at a great saving in space. This Westinghouse develop- 
ment has an automatic safety device to prevent collisions. 
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DOROTHY WESCOTT J 
, Harvard Economic Society , 


ABSTRACT | 


| 
The year 1930 witnessed sharp reductions in manufacturing and mining activity, 
from the record high levels attained in 1929, and further decreases in crop output and 
construction activity. Agriculture and animal husbandry.—The severe drought in the 
summer cf 1930 resulted in a considerable reduction in total crop output. Production 
of live stock and live-stock products was less than in 1929. Mintng.—Both fuel and 
mete] mining declined considerably, and output of many important minerals was the 
lowest in several years. Manzfacturing.—Production in the early months of 1930 rose 
subs‘antially above the low levels of late 1929; in the second quarter, however, the 
downward movement was resumed, and for the year as a whole output was considerably 
less than in any other recent year. ’ Construction.—Contracts for building and engineer- 
ing work in 1930 were 21 per cent less than in 1929, and 33 per cent lower than in 1928, 
the peak of the post-war expansion in construction activity. 


‘Industrial’ output, in the early months of 1930, recovered from 
the low levels reached late in 1929; and production in several impor- 
tant industries for the first three months of the year compared favor- 
ably with first-quarter output of other recent years. This improve- 
ment was not sustained, however; in the second quarter the decline 
in activity was resumed, and through the remainder of the year it 
was practically uninterrupted. The year closed with operations in 
important branches of industry at the lowest levels since 1921. 

The course of industrial output in recent years 1s shown by the 
curves on Charts I and II, and by the indexes in Table I. Table I 
presents the Federal Reserve Board index of industrial production, 
based on data for both manufacturing and mining Industries, and 
also the indexes of the production of manufactures and of minerals 
separately. These indexes have not been adjusted for either seasonal 
variations or long-time growth. On Charts I and II indexes of the 
volume of manufacture and mining—with the growth element as 
well as seasonal changes eliminated—are presented. | 

The shrinkage in construction activity In 1930 was accentuated 
by the sharp decline in general business activity. Building proj jects 
fell =o levels comparable to those of 1921, and construction awards 
were sharply reduced. Among the major classes of construction, the 
only increase over 1929 was shown by awards for public works and 
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public utilities. This advance reflected both the lower level of in- 
terest rates and the attempt to lessen unemployment by increasing 
such construction. ; 

Crop output as a whole was considerably smaller than in 1929, al- 
though the acreage planted was somewhat greater. The drought of 
the summer was one of the most severe the country has ever experi- 
enced, resulting in yields about 9 per cent under the ten-year aver- 
age, 1919-28. 

TABLE I 
ANNUAL INDEXES op INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AND CROF OUTPUT 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION* 


(1923-25 AVERAGE=100) 
Ver Crop Ovreutt 


(r919= 100) 
Total Manufactures Minerals 
E EE 83 84 o? 100 
e EE 87 87 89 TOO 
OOD tach saws sures 67 67 70 go 
1022 EE arcuate 85 87 74 100 
E See EE ET LOL IOÏ 105 IOL 
E a eo beard e 95 04 96 99 
o EEN 104 Log 99 102 
TO2G EE 108 108 108 104 
ENEE 106 106 107 104 
det wire cca era See een III II2 106 108 
Eeer IIQ IIQ IIS 102 
TOGO ae ae o7t o6f got 95 


* Federal Reserve Board unadjusted indexes. Source of daia: Federal Reserve Eullelin, Feb, 1931, p. 68. 
t Harvard Economie Society unadjusted index, based upan fifteen major crops. 
t Preliminary figure. 


AGRICULTURE AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The per capita crop production of seventeen principal crops, 
weighted in proportion to the ten-year average values per unit, was 
7.4 per cent less in 1930 than in 1929, and 13.4 per cent less than the 
average per capita production during the previous ten years. 

In Table I is presented an index of crop output, based on fifteen 
major crops, which shows clearly the sharp drop in total production 
in 1930. This composite index, however, covers up diverse move- 
ments among the different crops. The drought damaged primarily 

* This section is based principally on Weekly Letters of the Harvard Economic Socie- 


ty, Inc., and data published by the United States Department of Agriculture in Crops 
and Markets, Dec., 1930, and Jan., 1931, and The Agricultural Situation, Feb. 1, 1931. 
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the feed crops, hay and corn, though the vegetable crops and tobacco 
also suffered. For cotton the reduction in output was moderate 
while wheat production exceeded that in 1929. The total acreage for 
wheat was more than 2,300,000 acres less than in the preceding year, 
but output increased by 5 per cent. The yield per acre of winter 
wheat was o per cent greater than in 1929, and that of spring wheat, 
to per cent. A marked increase in the yield per acre was also shown 
by oats, barley, flax, and important fruit crops. Corn, on the other 
hand, showed a decrease of almost 23 per cent; tame hay declined 
15.6 per cent and wild hay 6.5 per cent; buckwheat fell off 13.4 per 
cent; sweet potatoes, 17.5 per cent; tobacco, 4.2 per cent; and other 
crops, such as rice, Irish potatoes, and important truck crops, were 
also lower than in 1929. The decline in the per acre yield of cotton 
amounted to about 2.7 per cent. | 
' The comparatively ER showing of the early grain crops 
arose from the fact that they matured before the drought becamie 
severe. In many sections the cotton crop benefited from moderately 
dry weather, which checked the ravages of the boll weevil. The 
. drought was extremely severe in a territory stretching from Mary- 
land and Virginia westward to Missouri, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, 
with West Virginia, Kentucky, and Arkansas suffering the most; and 
it was not much less severe in the Corn Belt states other than Ne- 
braska. The extreme northern states in the Great Plains area, es- 
pecially Montana, also suffered considerably. On the other hand, 
crops were exceptionally good in sections: such as the Southeast, 
along the southern coastal plain, in New England, and on the Pacific 
Coast. | 
Figures for receipt of the major classes of live stock and live- 
stock products at primary markets in 1930 show that cattle receipts 
were approximately 4 per cent lower than in 1929; and receipts of 
hogs, which were between 7 and 8 per cent below those of 1929, were 
the smallest: since 1926. Sheep receipts, on the other hand, exceeded 
_ those in any one of the preceding ten years, and were about 11 per. 
Cent above those in 1929. Among dairy and poultry products, butter 
and poultry receipts were each about 3 per cent less than in the pre- 
ceding year, while egg receipts rose by practically the same amount. 
According to estimates of the Department of Agriculture as of 
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January 1, 1931, the number of cattle on farms increased in 1930 for 
the third successive year. As in each of the preceding three years, the 
increase was greater in dairy cattle than in beef cattle. Sheep num- 
bers also increased, this being the ninth successive yearly advance; 
since 1922 numbers have risen about 43 per cent. The increase last 
year was largely in breeding and stock sheep, in contrast to 1929 
when the increase was largely in numbers on feed for market. The 
total number of hogs on farms at the beginning of 1931 showed a 
decline of about 2 per cent from a year earlier, the number reported 
being the lowest in five years. The number of horses on farms de- 
clined, as in each of the preceding years for more than a decade, the 
decrease being general over the country. The total number of animal 
units on farms at the beginning of 1932 was approximately the same 
as a year earlier, but the total value of live stock had declined more 
than a billion and a half dollars. 


LI 
MINING 


Both fuel and metal mining declined considerably in 1930, and 
output of many important minerals was the lowest in several years. 
The sharp decrease last year in mineral output as a whole is shown 
by the Federal Reserve Board unadjusted index of mineral produc- 
tion, given in Table I, and the Harvard Economic Society index, 
which is adjusted for long-time growth and seasonal changes, pre- 
sented on Chart II. The curve on the chart (based on monthly data) 
reflects clearly certain irregularities, such as strikes in the anthracite 
and bituminous coal fields, that have occurred in mining activity 
during the past several years. In the business depression of 1920-21, 
mineral output declined sharply, but in 1922 labor difficulties in the 
coal industries carried this index to still lower levels. 

Both the index on Chart IT and that in Table I reflect the low 
levels to which mineral output dropped in 1921 and 1922, the sharp 
increase in 1923, the declines in 1924 and 1925, the higher level of 
activity in the three years following, the record output attained in 
1929, and the decrease in 1930. 

Bituminous-coal production last year dropped consicerably below 
the high figure for 1929; the preliminary reports of the Bureau of 
Mines indicate that output was almost 14 per cent less than a year 
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earlier, and the lowest of any year since 1922. Output of anthracite, 
primarily a domestic fuel, fell less sharply than bitumincus, about 5 
per cent under that of 1929. Substitute fuels, hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing, and disturbed credit conditions contributed to the decrease in 
anthracite mining. 

Petroleum production was curtailed fairly steadily throughout the 
year, and by December monthly output had fallen to the lowest 
level since 1926. Annual reports for the petroleum industry, as for 
coal, are as yet only preliminary, but it appears quite certain that 
output for the year was somewhat under nine hundred million 
barrels, compared with more than a billion barrels in 1929. 

Metal mining was reduced considerably in 1930, output of all the 
principal metals falling below that of 1929. Mine production of cop- 
per dropped to 690,471 tons, compared with 1,006,203 tons a year 
earlier, a decline of over 30 per cent. Smelter output also dropped 
sharply to the lowest figure in severaj years. Production of refined 
copper in North and South America fell approximately zo per cent, 
but shipments also declined and stocks more than doubled during 
the year. 

Among the other metals slab-zinc output in the United States 
dropped about 20 per cent below the figure for 1929; refined lead 
production was 14 per cent less than a year earlier; and silver output 
fell 17 per cent to the lowest figure in several years. Iron-ore mined 
last year showed a decrease of about 20 per cent from the total for 
1929, and the amount shipped by water and rail is estimated to have 
fallen approximately 27 per cent. Total shipments from the Lake 
Superior region were the smallest since 1924. 


MANUFACTURING 


The decline in manufacturing activity that had begun near the 
middle of 1929 was interrupted by a substantial increase in the early 
months of 1930. The improvement, however, proved to be of short 
duration; in the second quarter activity resumed its downward 
course, and by the closing months output had fallen to the lowest 
level in several years, as is shown in Table I and Chart I. 

While the severe decline of last year was shared by practically all 
important manufacturing industries, the most pronounced decreases 
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occurred (as is probably the rule) in the basic industries and in auto- 
mobile production. Pig-iron production fell to 31,399,000 tons, the 
smallest total since 1924 and more than 25 per cent less than in 1920. 
Early in 1930 pig-iron output recovered from the low levels reached 
in the closing months of 1929, but this recovery was of short dura- 
tion. From April through December output fell sharply. Steel-ingot 
production, like pig iron, improved somewhat in the first quarter o 
last year, but through the remaining months activity declined al- 
most continuously. For the year as a whole, production was 27 per 
cent less than in 1929. 

Activity in such basic industries as cotton and wool textiles also 
declined sharply in 1930. Cotton-textile manufacturers in an effort 
to decrease mill stocks of goods curtailed operations quite steadily 
until late in the summer; in the last quarter some improvement oc- 
curred but production was still held in close agreement with de: 
mand. Wool-textile, activity, declined irregularly throughout the 
year, and in December operations were considerably lower than in 
December, 1929. Sole-leather output last year was about 7 per cent 
greater than in 1929, while production of cattle upper leather de- 
clined 12 per cent. Productive activity in the paper industry was 
approximately ro per cent below the level of 1929, the greatest de 
creases occurring in paperboard, wrapping, uncoated book, and 
newsprint papers. Cement output was about 6 per cent less than i in 
1929 and the lowest of any year since 1924. ! 
' Automobile production 1 in the United States last year fell sharply 
to the lowest figure since 1922. Comparisons with the record high 
` figures of 1929 show that total output dropped 37 per cent—from a 
figure of more than 5,358,000 to less than 3,355,000 units. Passen- 
ger-car output decreased 39 per cent; truck production, 30 per cent; 
and taxicab output, 49 per cent. 

Returns from the slaughterings industry for 1930 show that the 
changes from 1929 were mixed. While the number of cattle slaugh- 
tered declined, slaughterings of calves increased and total slaughter- 
ings of cattle and calves were practically the same as In 1929. Hog 
slaughterings, on the other hand, were o per cent less than a year 
earlier, and the number of sheep slaughtered rose 19 per cent: 
Among other important food industries wheat-flour production fell . 
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3 per cent from the 1920 figures and sugar meltings declined about 2 
per cent. Boot and shoe production, which had risen to record levels 
in 1920, fell over 15 per cent in 1930, output for the year being the 
lowest since 1921. Cigarette production rose to a new high figure, 
but the increase over 1929 amounted to less than 1 per cent and was 
the smallest made in any of the last ten years. Output of cigars 
fell ro per cent and that of manufactured tobacco and snuff declined 
about 2 per cent. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction activity, which had fallen sharply in 1929, continued 
to decrease in 1930. The value of contracts awarded in thirty-seven 
eastern states, as reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, was 21 
per cent lower than in 1929; and Bradstreet’s building permits— 
based on a list of about two hundred cities in the United States— 
showed a decline of 43 per cent. The great post-war expansion in 
construction activity that culminated*in 1928 and the subsequent 
decline are shown clearly on Chart III. This chart presents bimonth- 
ly indexes of the value of contracts awarded (based on the compila- 
tions of the F. W. Dodge Corporation) and the value of building per- 
mits (based on Bradsireet’s figures) adjusted for seasonal variation 
but not for long-time growth. | 

As in 1929, the largest falling-off among the several classes of 
construction was in residential building; the value of contracts for 
such construction, after declining 31 per cent in 1929, fell 42 per cent 
in 1930. The value of contracts for commercial and industrial build- 
ing decreased 36 per cent; contracts for public and institutional 
building declined 2 per cent. Awards for public works (including 
roads and bridges) ard public utilities, on the other hand, were 16 
per cent in excess of those for 1929. This increase reflects a very 
large program of public and quasi-public construction carried 
through during the year, under the stimulus of easy money and the 
effort to maintain employment by increasing such construction. 

New orders for concrete roads and streets last year rose to a figure 
only slightly under the high level reached in 1928. Reports of the 
Portland Cement Association indicate that such orders averaged 
about 4 per cent more per month than in 1929, and between 1 and 2 
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per cent less than in 1928. The mileage of federal-aid highways com: - 


pleted was approximately ro per cent’ Sot than in 1920; and about ` 


4 per cent under the figure for. 1928: 


SUMMARY | 


Business activity in 1930 contrasted Wi =n ‘that | in 1929," 
the greatest business year since the’ war. Industrial and farm output’ 
were reduced considerably, and by 1 the close of the.year activity had 
fallen to the lowest levels since the. business. depression: of 1920-21. ` 
In manufacture, the most severe curtailment occurred ‘in those in- 
dustries which had expanded so rapidly in the first half of 1929— ` 
especially the iron and steel and automobile’ industries. The fact 
that the business depression was world wide caused. a considerable 


reduction in foreign as well as domestic demand for goods, In an ` 


effort to keep output in close agreement with demand, manufac: Se 
turers curtailed operations considerably, with the result that stocks 
of manufactured products in general were reported to be in smaller 
volume at the end of 1930 than a year earlier. Certain raw-material 
stocks, on the other hand, expanded greatly, despite the curtailment 
policies followed by many producers. -Agricultural returns for 1930 
appear to have been the lowest in several years. The volume of 
crop and live-stock marketings was considerably under that of 1929; 
and this decline, together with the drop in prices of farm products 
that accompanied business depression, resulted in a sharp reduction 
of farm income. Construction activity decreased steadily during the 
year, thus continuing the decline in progress since the early months 
of 1928. 


FOREIGN POLICY 
CHARLES P. HOWLAND 
Council of Foreign Relations, New York City 


ABSTRACT = 
Even a brief account of 1930 events in the field of United States foreign relations 
cannot omit a mention of the international repercussions of the Smoot-Hawley tariff. 
In the sphere of direct international action there was an increase of American participa- 
tion in League communications and committee activities, and the United States -was 
represented at the conference for the codification of international law at the Hague; 
but zhe three protocols for the adhesion of this country to the World Court still did not 
come up for consideration by the Senate. The major international event of the year was 
the London Naval Conference, which resulted in the adoption of a three-power treaty 
limiting the naval armaments of Great Britain, the United States, and Japan and giving 
substantial equality to the British and American fleets. The United States also sent a 
delegation to the November session of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarma- 
men: Conference scheduled ior 1932. In this hemisphere revolutions in seven Latin- 
American republics were followed by prompt recognition of the revolutionary govern- 
mens by the State Department. | 
‘Whatever view may be entertained of theories of causation, it is 
undeniable that many international problems have their roots in 
national action in the domestic field. Such is the effect of the high 
' protective tariff. Jealously guarded as a subject of domestic juris- 
diction, it has immediate international repercussions. - The new 
American tariff (Smoot-Hawley) of June 17, 1930, raised the average 
ad valorem rate or its equivalent to 41 per cent, an increase of 6.86 
per cent over the average rate in the Fordney-McCumber act or, on 
the basis of revenue collected, an increase of 20 per cent. As the 
large increases and high rates are chiefly on manufactured goods 
which are produced only in the United States, Europe, and Canada, 
and the low rates, decreases, or small increases are on raw material 
or semifinished materials (mainly from tropical or subtropical coun- 
tries), the effect on, European manufacturers is much more harsh 
than the average rate for all imports indicates. The most injurious 
effect of the Smoot-Hawley tariff is on the following countries and 


their exports to us: ` 


Canada........ tege Agricultural commodities (cat- 
tle, cream) 
eebe thet ou Sugar s 
Argentina and Uruguay........ Agricultural and animal prod- 
` ucts (wool, meats, cattle 
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Australia and New Zealand..... Wool and cattle hides 


POV DOs sind e +,,.Long-staple cotton 
Belgium and Czechoslovakia... . Earthenware and glass. ` T 
EE Gloves, silk wearing apparel, - ` 

' walnuts l 
Genna aaee awa ai Chemicals, earthenware, glass, 

` china, and porcelain 
TONY ieee e Eege Sc Olive oil, cheese. straw, and felt 
' hats 
EEN EE Olive oil, almonds, cork manu- 
factures 


One thousand of the leading American economists protested 
against the tariff proposal in a statement presented to President 
Hoover, Senator Smoot, and Representative Hawley cn May 4, 
1930, but the protest exercised no influence and drew no reply. 
Equally unavailing were the protests of forty-two foreign govern- 
ments and dependencies, objecting to more than 300 items in the 
proposed law. 

In the sphere of direct international action, first { in logic comes the 
relation of the United States to the League of Nations. In communi- 
cations with the League and in committee activities there was a 
noticeable quickening of American participation. The United States 
continued to transmit its own treaties for inclusion in the League’s 
treaty series, and showed cordiality by offering to forward with its 
treaty with Ethiopia the special plates necessary for producing the 
Amharic text of that treaty—a small but significant circumstance. 

In two items there was shown a willingness to expand the rela- 
tion. In June the State Department transferred the assistant chief 
of its division of Western European affairs to the Geneva consulate, ` 
the obvious purpose being to make him the American observer at 
the League and the representative for continuous informal liaison. 
Equally interesting in its katson aspect was the creation of a com- 
mittee of three persons to investigate the question of slavery or 
forced labor in Liberia. The general report of conditions in the Mon- 
rovian republic created discussion at Geneva, and on the request of 
the permanent delegate of Liberia to the League an International 
Enquiry Commission was created in September, 1929, by arrange- 
ment with the United States, consisting of a Britisk subject appointed 
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by the Council, an American appointed by the United States, and a 
former President of Liberia. The report of the Committee, which 
drew from the State Department severe animadversions on the coh- 
ditions existing in Liberia, resulted in conversations in January, 
1931, looking toward an international supervision of Liberia, in 
which the United States would participate, for the institution of 
adequate slavery and sanitary reforms. This situation underlines the 
importance of the League convention on slavery, which the United 
States signed and ratified in 1929. 

In z930 the United States also ratified the multiple convention 
intended to diminish restrictions on exports and imports which its 
representatives had signed at the Economic Conference. This par- 
ticipation in international co-operation was balanced by a refusal to 
share in the organization or operation of the Bank for International 
Settlements. | 

Efforts to codify international law on a limited number of topics 
came to a focus in 1930. Form was given to the project at an as- 
sembly meeting of the League in September, 1924, and from 1925 to 
1929 a League Committee of Jurists, comprising an American mem- 
ber, was engaged in selecting the topics that would respond to codi- 
fication. All of those universally approved for consideration were 
accepted by the United States as suitable for “international arrange- 
ments.” The general topics of “Nationality,” “Territorial Waters,” 
and “Responsibility of States in Respect to Injury Caused in Their 
Territory to Person or Property of Foreigners’ were accordingly 
presented to a Conference at the Hague in March, 1930, composed 
of 123 delegates from 48 nations. Preparation for this Conference 
on the American side was made by a group of American jurists under 
-the aegis of the Harvard Law School. 

The achievement of the Conference was minuscular, viz., a proto- 
col relating to “Military Obligations in Certain Cases of Double 
Nationality” (which was signed by the United States at Geneva on 
December 31, 1930). For the most part the Conference “developed 
positions.” Some of the delegates came away in a hopeful mood os 
to the future of codification. The experience produced in others the 
reflection that the steady weaving of the pattern of international 
law by specific conventions is surer than the codification of theory, 
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and less likely also to be thrown off the track by that perpetual ob- 
stacle, the equal sovereignty of unequal states. 

On February 14, 1930, Judge Charles Evans Hughes resigned from 
the “World Court” (Permanent Court of International Justice) to 
become Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Former Secretary of State Kellogg was elected to the court, and he 
took his seat at the opening of the session of October 22, 1930. 

On December 10, 1930, President Hoover submitted to the Senate 
for their consent and approval the three protocols for the adhesion 
of the United States to the World Court, namely, the original uni- 
versal protocol which brought the Court into being, the protocol 
making the amendments to the statute which experience has shown 
to be desirable, and the protocol containing the Root plan for pro- 
tecting the position of the United States in connection with the 
Court’s advisory opinions, pursuant to the Senate’s fifth reservation 
of 1924. Under this plan, it will be remembered, a representative of 
the United States will sit with the Council of the League at the time 
that the Council considers asking the Court for an advisory opinion, 
and have the same position in the voting on this question as a mem- 
ber of the Council. If the United States objects to the request for an 
opinion on the ground that it “has an interest” in the subject, and 
the Council persists in asking it—a persistence which the realities of 
the international scheme of things makes highly unlikely—and if it 
is then determined (presumably by the Court itself) that the asking 
for an advisory opinion is a matter of League procedure which can- 
not be blocked by a single vote—unanimity being necessary in all 
but procedural matters—thereupon the United States may with- 
draw its adhesion to the Court “without any imputation of un- 
friendliness or unwillingness to co-operate generally for peace and 
good will.” 

On December 17, 1930, the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions voted by 10 to ọ not to consider the question at the short ses- 
sion which ended March 3 and to take it up at the session beginning 
December 31, 1931. ` 

The major international event of the year was the London Naval 
Conference. Unlike the sterile Three-Power Conference of 1927, the 
major political problem involved in the naval situation was faced 
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and the lines of its solution laid down and consented to before the 
meeting of the Conference; in order that the solution might not be | 
aborted, politically 'minded men of high rank—the Secretary of 
State, two senators, the Secretary of the Navy, Ambassador Mor- 
row—composed the delegation and navy professionalism was sub- 
ordinated to high policy. The two great fleets are to be substantially 
equal in the cruiser class, and exactly equal in the smaller craft such 
as destroyers, submarines, and so on. Substantial equality in cruisers 
means that the British may have 339,000 cruiser tons, of which 
150,000 tons are to mount guns not exceeding 8 inches (presumably 
ro,000-ton cruisers, and therefore 1 5 in GE and 189,000 tons 
are to mount guns not exceeding 6 inches; the British program being 
to distribute this tonnage over 35 “small” cruisers, which would give 
them so cruisers in all. The United States would have an option for 
18 8-inch gun cruisers (180,000 tons) and 142,000 tons in 6-inch 
cruisers, the combat superiority of the large cruisers being so much 
greater ton for ton than that of thesmall cruisers that the American 
superiority of 30,000 tons in large cruisers would be not more than 
offset in point of general fighting strength by the British superiority 
of 47,000 tons in small cruisers—according, at least, to the profes- 
sional guesswork or éxpectancy, for the figuring of many complicat- 
ing factors comes to that and no more. 

Japan, whose home waters and access to Chinese raw material 
sources and markets had been secured by the Washington treaties of 
' 1922, which made it impossible for the United States to attack her 
west of the 18oth parallel, came into the Anglo-American arrange- 
ment without friction; she would not accept the Washington ro: 6 
ratio for all cruisers, : bat ratios of 1o: 7 in cruisers and tonnages in 
the other classes, satisfactory to all three great naval Power; were 
agreed on for the life of the treaty. 

Into this general arrangement the French naval program had See 
been geared. On December 20, 1920, four weeks before the meeting 

of the Conference, the French government in a portentous memoran- 
dum gave notice to the expectant conferees of F rench naval “needs”! 
—i.e.; protection of the Mediterranean ferry between Marseilles and 
French Africa, protection of the French Atlantic coast and Channel 
ports against potential German attack, safeguarding of naval and 
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war communication with French Indo-China—-amounting to 740,000 
tons. These “needs” were related of course to Italian naval rivalry. 
The French would not accept a limitation of their program which 
would allow the Italians the same figure;. the Italians would not 
accept a limitation below that fixed for the French. The French 
therefore would not come into a limitation agreement, and their re- 
fusal kept out the Italians. A Franco-Italian fleet combination in 
the Mediterranean being a possibility, however unlikely in fact, the 
British therefore required the introduction. of a clause in the British- 
American-Japanese agreement by which any one of the three powers 
may build above its quota on giving notice to the other zwo. 

The treaty signed carries out these arrangements. There is a five- 
power treaty applying to submarines the etiquette imposed by cus- 
tomary international law on suriace vessels halting and searching 
merchantmen—1e., there must be no attack without warning, and 
safety must be provided for passengers and crew before the ship can 
be sunk. The five powers also agreed to limit the guns and the ton- 
nage of submarines (France being allowed to retain one she has 
larger than any of the other powers possess), and also not to make 
before 1936 the battleship replacements allowed by the V/ashington 
Treaty, though the French and Italians may still lay dcwn the re- 
placement tonnage which they were allowed to but did nct lay down 
In 1927 and 1929. | 

Within the framework of the five-power treaty is the three-power 
treaty of Great Britain, the United States, and Japan for the limi- 
tation of their naval armaments, and this contains the so-called 
“escalator clause.” 

The consequences of the London Treaty may be far-reazhing. The 
British, before they were obliged to, have surrendered the control of 
the sea which they have fought for and held virtually since 1588. 
The United States hes agreed not to race for naval supremacy. Non- 
competition in sea power may well lead to co-operation in measures 
for keeping the peace, without giving ground for fear by other 
countries that any sort of world domination may ensue. ` 
_ In his Armistice Day speech Mr. Hoover renewed his proposal of 
November 11, 1629, that food-laden ships be immune from seizure 
in war-time and be allowed to pass blockade. The proposal met with 
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no more popular enthusiasm or support of international lawyers or 
other specialists than it had received on its first appearance. There 
has been no extensive discussion of the merits of the plan, or of the 
obstacles te its adoption or to its successful operation in war-time 
and no sign that any other power is likely to take it up. | 
The London achievement provides for the General Disarmament 
Conference scheduled for 1932 better auspices than any that have 
heretofore attended that extraordinarily difficult undertaking. The 
sixth session of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference, whose deliberations have been spinning on a dead 
center since 1926, opened at Geneva, November 3, 1930. The Ameri- 
can delegation came to the conference with hopefulness generated 
by the London outcome, and exerted themselves constructively as 
befits a country which sincerely desires the organization of peace 
but has so often exhibited diffidence about sharing in the responsi- 
bilities. ¿ 
A draft convention was adopted for consideration by the Confer- 
ence of 1932. On the naval side the convention adopted the prin- 
ciples and formulas agreed on by Great Britain, the United States, 
and Japan at London, relating to tonnage, exempt and special ves- 
sels, replacement, and so on, with the adaptations necessary to give 
elasticity to small navies; the figures to be filled in for guns and ton- 
nage were left for consideration by the 1932 Conference. ! 
For air armaments the American delegation urged direct GE 
tion of number of machines and total horse power in the three fight- 
ing corces. As to civil aviation, articles were adopted that states 
should refrain from prescribing the embodiment of military features 
in the construction of civil aviation material, from requiring civil 
aviation enterprises to employ personnel specially trained for mili- 
tary purposes, and from subsidizing air lines principally established 
for military purposes. i | 
Toward land disarmament there are two possible approaches: the 
direct method of limiting guns and all other equipment by enumera- 
tion, and the indirect method of budgetary limitation—whether 
comparatively to the expenditure of other countries, or by compari- 
son with the expenditure of the same country in previous years. The 
American delegation, though strongly supporting the direct method 
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which alone the United States would be willing to adopt, proposed 
that the alternatives be offered for choice by each country, and this 
proposal was accepted; experts during the interval befor2 the Con- 
ference will examine the relations of the two methods to each other 
and the possibilities under them. 

The Convention contains a “safety clause” allowing any country 
which thinks its national security menaced by a change of circum- 
stance to “suspend temporarily in so far as concerns itself any pro- 
vision or provisions of the present Convention” provided that it 
immediately notify the other parties and the Permanent Disarma- 
ment Commission and give “‘a full explanation of the change of cir- 
cumstances referred to..... Thereupon the other Diet Contract- 
ing Parties should promptly advise as to the situation thus pre- 
sented.” 

There is also provision for a Permanent Disarmamer.t Commis- 
sion to be composed of members appointed by certain governments 
—these governments to be named by the Conference—who would 
act for all the signatory powers and not as representatives of their 
respective governments. This Commission would have at its dis- 
posal “all the information supplied by the High Contraczing Parties 
to the Secretary General of the League in pursuance of their inter- 
national obligations,” and would each year “make at least one re- 
port on the information submitted to it and on any other informa- 
tion that may reach it from a responsible source and that it may con- 
sider worth attention showing the situation as regards the fulfilment 
of the present Convention.” 

During 1930 the principles of recognition of revolutionary gov- 
ernments by the United States came under consideration. Between 
March, 1929, and January, 1931, there were revolutions in seven of 
the so-called Latin American republics, viz., Bolivia, Feru, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Santo Domingo, Panama, and Guatemale. Rejecting 
the precedent of Wilson’s refusal to recognize Huerta’s administra- 
tion in Mexico because he came into power by a military revolution 
and not by constitutional methods,’ the State Department promptly 

1 The declaration of President Wilson accompanying the refusal to recognize Huerta 


made it seem as if this were the inauguration of a new policy, but the ebsence of other 
instances Jeaves this somewhat uncertain. While the statement deprecated govern- 
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recognized the revolutionary governments in Bolivia, Peru, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Santo Domingo, and Panama. It refused on the other 
hand to recognize the government of General Orellano in Guatemala 
in December, 1930; and because neither the United States nor any 
of the four other Central American republics signatory to the treaty 
of 1923 recognized him, General Orellano retired from office and 
constitutional forms were used in filling the presidency. | 

The policy used in the cases of the South American republics is 
the classic policy of Jefferson, announcing the right of every nation 
“to govern itself internally under what forms it pleases, and to 
change these forms at its own will.” The policy applied to Guate- 
mala is that adopted by Secretary Hughes in 1923 as the policy of 
the United States toward the five Central American governments 
which had adopted the policy in their relations to each other by 
treaty of the same year. As the United States had sponsored the 
making of that treaty, and none of the parties has denounced it, it 
would seem that the attitude of the United States toward it furnishes 
none of them with any grievance. In the past the anti-revolutionary 
policy of the United States has been justified by the nearness of the 
five treaty republics to the United States as well as to the Panama 
Canal, the importance of preventing disorder in a region critical to 
one’s own. interests—what was once called the ‘‘neighbor’s burning 
house” argument. That argument is difficult to reconcile with the 
criterion of Wilson for not recognizing Huerta in r9r3, and with the 
recognition of the revolutionary Alfaro government in Panama in ` 
January, 1930—the one country nearer to the United States than 
Guatemala, and the other marching on both sides of the Canal Zone: 
Neither policy produces completely satisfactory results ini Central 
America. The United States is reasonably certain to employ the 
classic rule of recognition, and to underwrite existing governments 
only in the cases of those countries which by their treaties desire that 
the anti-revolutionery rule be applied to them. 


ments based “upon arbitrary or irregular force” it may well have been thought also: 
that Huerta’s régime was not based “upon the public conscience and approval.” Possi-' 
bly Wilson would not have so acted in this or another case had not the two factors co- 
existed; the second is not so far different from the classic “general acquiescence of its 
people.” 


LABOR | 
` DAVID J. SAPOSS 
, | Brookwood Labor College 


ABSTRACT 


The unprecedented decrease in strikes is not entirely attributable to the depression. 
The general weakening of unions since the war is an important explanation. Unemploy- 
ment has led labor to stress its demands for the shorter work day and shorzer work week, 
as well as economic planning, public works programs, and so on. There is disagreement 
in the movement over unemployment insurance, with the possibility that the Federa- 
tion of Labor will indorse a compulsory plan, although the conservatives would prefer 
voluntary social insurance through collective bargaining. The communists have re- 
sorted to parades and demonstrations in order to popularize their unemployment de- 
mands, encountering hostility and persecutions. The depression has Jed labor to mani- 
fest a keener interest in political action, with both the conservatives and radicals gaining 
thereby. The South was again the pivot for organizational activity, but soth conserva- 
ves and radicals have encountered obstacles and have made less neadway than 
ast year. 


STRIKES AND UNION MEMBERSHIP 


The economic crisis has automatically shifted the emphasis in 
labor action. This change was already evident toward the end of 
1929. However, as the effects of the depression became more pro- 
nounced during 1930 the swing from strikes to less aggressive and 
non-industrial action became more marked. As a resul, there has 
been a noticeable decrease both in the number of strikes and strikers 
in the year 1930. The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported 903 strikes in which 230,463 workers participated in 1920, 
whereas for 1930 it records (uncorrected figures) 618 strikes, involv- 
ing 156,225 strikers. Moreover, none of the strikes involved over 
5,000 strikers. But- the decrease in industrial disputes is not entirely 
traceable to the depression. There has been a steady decrease in the 
number of strikes since 1920, as the previous articles have indicated. 
Indeed, in view of the extraordinary period of prosperity since 1922, 
with only a slight interlude of depression in 1924, this steady decline 
in importance of strikes is unprecedented. President Hoover, in his 
address before the convention of the American Federation of Labor 
last October, referred to this extraordinary social phenomenon, using 
it as evidence that there is a growing harmony between capital and 
labor. This new development is perhaps better explained by the in- 
creasingly intrenched and favorable position of capital, and the 
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gradual weakening of organized labor. If genuine harmony prevailed 
between capital and labor then there should have been an increase 
in union membership during this period. The membership figures 
indicate the contrary. Since the depression of 1921, and the intro- 
duction of “company unions” and welfare work, followed by the 
aggressive “open shop” campaign of the powerful employers in 1924, 
the American unions have been losing ground. That the unions have 
been waning in strength has been indicated in previous articles. 
Just as industrial conflicts have registered a decline in importance 
for the first time during a period of prosperity, so union member- 
ship has decreased for the first time during a period of prosperity. 
The 1929 edition of the Handbook of American Trade-Unions (Bul: 
letin No. 506), issued by the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, indicates a loss in union membership of 112,272 from 1926, 
when the figures stood at 4,443,523, to 1929, when the figures were 
recorded as 4,331,251. Indeed, even during periods of minor pros- 
perity unions always increased their membership materially. This 
failure for history to repeat itself is undoubtedly a sign of weakness, 
and is the primary explanation for the steady reduction in industrial 
disputes in the past decade. : 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND LABOR DEMANDS | 
Already before the depression set in organized labor featured 
demands growing out of its weakness, out of the “spotty” distribu- 
tion of prosperity, and out of the hardships caused by “technological 
unemployment.” As the effects ot the depression became more pro- 
nounced these demands have been more vigorously pressed. Bor- 
rowing from certain economists the postulate that prosperity can 
only be maintained by high purckasing power, the unions used it as 
an argument to maintain high wages. Now they have reversed the 
approach by holding that‘it is necessary to maintain high wages in 
order to restore prosperity. Similarly, since with the increase of 
“technological unemployment” the older workers are singled out 
for retirement, the American Federation of Labor. and other unions 
have indorsed old age pension legislation. Now that the depression 
is affecting the young and the old alike other demands have come 
into prominence. Outstanding among these is the demand for the 
| 
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shorter work day and shorter work week. The railroad brotherhoods 
were among the first to demand the six-hour day withouz reduction 
in pay in order to make work for their unemployed members. The 
_ other railroad labor organizations are either asking for zhe shorter 
work day or the shorter work week. The metal trades cepartment 
of the Federation of Labor has even gone on record for the five-hour 
day and the five-day week. The American Federation of Labor has 
gone on record for the six-hour day and the universal five-day week, 
which is the position that most of the unions have taken. The Fed- 
eration also asks for a guaranteed annual wage and vacations with 
pay as a means of stabilizing employment. This is indeed a revolu- 
tionary departure when it is recalled that the President’s Committee 
on Recent Economic Changes records the average work week as 
still slightly over 49 hours. Other recommendations for coping with 
unemployment, as economic planning, public works programs, bet- 
ter and more extensive unemployment exchanges, and special eco- 
nomic studies, have also been indorsed by organized labor. 

There is no general agreement in the labor movement with refer- 
ence to unemployment insurance. The radicals and progressives 
have always favored a complete social insurance plan in order to 
assure greater security for the workers. The conservatives, who have 
dominated the Federation, have. on the other hand, taken a syndi- 
calist attitude, and have opposed all forms of remedial and social 
reform legislation as either a “dole” or as making the workers the 
wards of the state. They have contended that the worsers should 
be taught to rely on their unions so that by securing high wages 
they would be able to save for emergencies and incapacity. With 
but some 13 per cent of the workers organized into unions; with the 
average weekly wage at some $23; and with the tremendous unem- 
ployment, their contention is at present being sorely tried. Never- 
theless, last summer President Green took occasion to denounce 
bitterly unemployment insurance. But at the Federation convention 
last fall a milder attitude was manifested when it was decided to 
instruct the Executive Council to study the question. In the mean- 
time a number of the powerful unions affiliated with the Federation, 
and some of its state federations, as well as a few influential unions 
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- outside the Federation have unreservedly indorsed Dee un- 
` employment insurance. 

Even the conservative unions favor what might be termed volun- 
tary unemployment insurance and other forms of insurance insti- 
tuted through collective bargaining arrangements. In certain indus- 
tries where unions function plans of this kind have been jointly 
worked out and are now in operation for some five years.. Some of 
these plans provide for life insurance and old age pensions. Many 
of the local trade agreements of the street-car workers union and 
the electrical workers union provide for these forms of insurance. 
The unions in the garment trades and some other industries have 
agreements providing for unemployment insurance. Notable among 
these is the agreement which went into effect August r, 1930, be- 
tween the Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of America and 
the American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers. By 
the terms of the agreement each member of the Association will con- 
tribute to the fund a sum equal to x per cent of the weekly wages. 
The employees will contribute an amount equal to one-half the sum 
contributed by the members of the Association. In view of the 
weakened condition of the unions, and considering that the large 
corporations are generally non-union, these arrangements are likely 
to affect a small percentage of the American workers. 


COMMUNIST DEMONSTRATIONS 


The communists have relied primarily on parades and demonstra- ` 
tions as a means of popularizing their unemployment relief measures . 
and remedies. As the effects of the depression accumulated and the 
unemployment incredsed the communists also intensified their cam- 
paign, which is linked to the international communist campaign. 
One such international demonstration took place on March 6. In 
this country the demands featured were, “work or wages, the seven 
hour, five-day week, against speed up, for social insurance, against 
wage reductions, against imperialist war, and for defense of the 
Soviet Union.” On May 1, the “International Working Class Day,” 
another series of parades and demonstrations were conducted. Since 
then, in this country, parades and demonstrations have followed in 
frequent succession. In many cities the parades and demonstrations 
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were either prohibited or restricted, with the communists defying 
the public authorities. These clashes inflamed public opinion. The 
greater portion of the press assumed a hysterical tone of hostility. 
In some cities patriotic societies organized counter parades and dem- 
onstrations. The flames of antagonism were further kindled by the 
publicity resulting from the hearings conducted by the Fish Con- 
gressional Investigating Committee. Open sessions were held from 
coast to coast by this committee, with the press generally featuring 
the testimony of the rabid anti-communist elements. Simultaneous- 
ly Soviet short selling of wheat, and the charges of dumping and 
otherwise flooding American markets with commodities produced 
by convict labor further stirred hostile elements. All these incidents 
articulated and intensified the antagonism toward the communists, 
and often toward other labor elements. Thus, the American Civil 
Liberties Union reports an increase of prosecutions in which civil 
liberties were involved. Whereas in 1929 it recorded 594 such cases 
(not: including arrests for strike activities), the number rose to 
1,788 in 1930. The Civil Liberties Union reports: | 

This extraordinary rise in attacks on freedom of speech, press and assem- 
blage is due primarily to the widespread unemployment and to the fear of trouble `’ 
from radicals which always accompanies a depression. In addition, the activities 


of the Congressional committee investigating Communism aroused sensational 
publicity and inspired police and prosecutors to act. 


The Union estimates that 75 per cent of the civil liberties’ cases re- 
ported affected communists. 


POLITICAL ACTION 


This year of depression has seen labor manifest a keener interest 
in political action than it has since the 1924 LaFollette presidential 
campaign. Even before the last congressional campaign labor became 
more than ordinarily involved in politics because of its opposition 
to the confirmation of the appointment of Judge Parker to the Su- 
preme Court. This designation unloosened a flood of opposition. 
The Negroes and the Senate progressives were antagonistic to this 
selection. Labor objected to the appointment because of a drastic 
“yellow dog contract” decision rendered by Judge Parker sustaining 
individual contracts between employers and workers ir. which the 
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latter agree not to join a union during the period of employment. 
This combined opposition was undoubtedly favored by the ap- 
proaching election which influenced many senators coming up for 
_ re-election to vote against confirmation. That the rejection by the 
Senate of the appointment of Judge Parker was only a partial victory 
for labor is evident from the fact that, notwithstanding the interest 
in anti-injunction legislation created by the Parker case, it did not 
succeed in getting favorable action from either house on its anti- 
injunction legislation. i 

This preliminary skirmish stimulated the interest of the Federa- 
tion, and other unions that believe in non-partisan political action, 
to a more assertive attitude in the last congressional campaign. 
One of their objects was to punish the senators who came up for re- 
election, and who favored the appointment of Judge Parker, by 
defeating them. On the other hand, they exerted themselves to help 
re-elect those senators who came up for re-election and who opposed 
the appointment. A number ‘of hostile senators were defeated, and 
the friendly senators were re-elected. It is, of course, no easy matter 
to measure the effect of the labor vote under the non-partisan plan. 
In the last campaign so many other issues were injected to compli- 
cate the situation. The election returns recorded a general protest, 
and the pro-labor candidates stressed the fight against the "public 
utility” interests, and generally criticized the Hoover administra- 
tion—issues upon which labor failed to express itself clearly. The 
progressives, however, credit their victories to the public interest 
in these issues. 

The elements believing in independent political action usually 
profit from a depression. However, the election occurred a little 
too early for it to record a pronounced verdict. Nevertheless, the 
four independent labor parties—Socialist Labor, Communist, So- 
clalist, and Farmer-Labor—made substantial gains. In contrast to 
the results from the non-partisan policy, the extent to which these 
elements gained is, of course, easily ascertainable. Although these 
four parties are credited with proportionately large increases in 
votes, the votes they received in the previous election were so low 
that the gains were not sufficient to enable them to elect many of 
their candidates. Representing the extreme left wings, the Socialist 
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Labor and Communist parties made the least headwav. None of 
their candidates were elected so that they remain without any off. 
cial representation. The Socialist and Farmer-Labor parties, repre- 
senting the moderate radicals, profited the most and increased the 
number of elected officials belonging to their parties. The Farmer- 
Labor party registered the most notable victory in the e2lection of 
its candidates for governor and lieutenant-governor in Minnesota. 
The state legislators are elected on a non-partisan ballot and there 
is no record as to what proportion are Farmer-Labor party adher- 
ents. Also, the lone Farmer-Labor congressman was re-elected, and 
some of the other candidates were defeated by small margins. A 
Farmer-Labor party adherent was also elected county coramissioner 
in Sheridan County, Montana. 

In addition to increasing its vote the Socialist party also increased 
the number of its elected officeholders. Three new Socialist mayors 
and eight other city officials were elected during 1930. Two Social- 
ists were elected to the state assembly from Reading, Pennsylvania. 
Nine Socialist assemblymen were elected in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
as against six in the previous election. The two state senators were 
re-elected, and the Socialist candidate for sheriff of Milwaukee 
County was also elected. The two congressional candidates were 
defeated by a close vote. The national executive secretary of the 
Socialist party reports that ‘compared with activities of the past 
six years, 1930 was a year of great advance.” He records that 40 per 
cent of all congressional districts ran Socialist candidates, polling 
more votes than were cast for their presidential candidate in 1928; 
that more members were gained than in the years since 1923 to- 
gether; and that twelve new papers and twelve new mimeographed 
bulletins were started. 

The idea of a new party also came conspicuously into the lime- 
light, even making the front page of the daily press. This was 
brought on by the revelations of the Nye Senate investigating com- 
mittee that high officials of the Republican party had secretly sabo- 
taged Senator Norris’ campaign. The matter was aired in the Senate 
and the executive director of the Republican National Committee 
attacked Senator Norris, declaring that he did not rightfully belong 
in the Republican party. Professor John Dewey, as head of the 
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League for Independent Political Action, then entered the contro- 
versy by calling upon Senator Norris to “sever forever your connec- 
tiors with the political machine and form with those of us in the 
League for Independent Political Action and other liberal groups a 
new party to which you can give your full allegiance.” Senator 
Norris in declining the invitation declared in an interview “that in 
a practical sense his advice cannot be followed, at least at this time.” 


SOUTHERN ORGANIZING CAMPAIGN 


Organizationally the South has again held the stage. Since the 
Federation resolved at its convention in 1929 to wage an intensive 
organizing campaign south of the Mason and Dixon line, a meeting 
of the executives of all the unions affiliated authorized the appoint- 
ment of a special organizing committee. In the past each union had 
organized "on its own.” The new plan called for a co-ordination of 
effort of all unions striving toi the entire movement, but emphasis 
was to be laid on the textile industry as the most important. Presi- 
dent Green launched the campaign. The week of January 20, 1930, 
witnessed the actual opening of the Federation’s campaign to or- 
ganize the South. During the week President Green made six ad- 
dresses in leading cities of the southeastern states. The organizing 
committee has been active in various ways, but primarily conduct- 
. Ing its campaign on a “no strike” policy, and offering the employers 
full co-operation in efficiency and production through the Federa- 
tion’s industrial engineer. The employers uniformily ignored the 
overtures and manifested their uncompromising hostility by block- 
ing the organization campaign through discriminations, evictions, 
interference with meetings, and so on. Gradually the organizing ef- 
forts gravitated toward the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, 
of Danville, Virginia, where considerable unrest prevailed. The 
highest skilled workers—the loom fixers—being already organized 
inta a union, invited the Federation to organize all the workers. 
The merchants and general public seemed sympathetic toward the 
union, and the public authorities were tolerant. The union conduct- 
ed meetings and otherwise maintained contact with the workers. 
When a ro per cent wage cut was put into effect in February, 1930, 
the workers began joining the union in large numbers. During this 
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time the union made efforts at mediation but the management ig- 
nored the overtures. At the same time increasing numbers of em- 
ployees long in the service of the company were being discharged, 
evidently for taking a prominent part in the union. Later in the 
summer the company began to increase its force and, according to 
the union, discriminated against its former workers who belonged 
to the union, at the same time bringing in new workers from out of 
town. In line with its policy to avoid a strike the union again sought 
mediation through state and federal conciliators and through the 
governor of Virginia. But the mill management persistently respond- 
ed that there was “nothing to mediate.” The union then voted on 
September 2ọ to strike, resulting in a virtual shut-down of the mills. 

In contrast to the volatile methods used in the communist-led 
strike in Gastonia last year, the Danville strike was conducted in a 
quiet and orderly manner. The union outdid itself in avoiding 
trouble. But gradually as the strike continued the situation grew 
tense. Several bomb explosions occurred which hurt no one and 
damaged little property. Arrests also were now made of pickets, 
and relatively heavy sentences were pronounced by juries. Finally 
a clash occurred between the strikers and the authorities and the 
governor sent in the troops. Simultaneously parades and picketing 
were forbidden. Later carefully restricted picketing was again per- 
mitted. The union appeals for aid also failed to net enough to make 
it possible to feed and clothe the strikers. Many were forced by dire 
want’ to return to work. Likewise, with the restriction of picketing 
strike breakers were secured so that the mills began to operate. All 
this time the union had been exerting itself to the utmost to secure 
a settlement. As a result just before Christmas Secretary of Labor 
Davis called upon the mill management to put the holiday spirit 
into practice by meeting with the strikers, but his appeal remained 
unheeded. The union also offered to submit the controversy to “a 
neutral committee for mediation,” but this offer also was ignored. 
Finally on December 20, President Green journeyed to Danville 
and at a mass meeting he suggested a means for terminating the 
strike now entering its fourteenth week. He proposed that all men 
and women who were employed in the mills at the time of the strike 
return to work immediately and without discrimination, with the 
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right to join and remain a member of the union if they wished. 

Upon their return all disputes between the workers and the mill 
` management should be referred to a board of arbitration composed 
of two workers and two representatives of the Dan River Mills, the 
fifth arbitrator to be either Admiral Richard E. Byrd or former 
Governor Harry Flood Byrd. The management remained adamant. 
After a few other attempts to secure mediation the strike was called 
off on January 29, 1931. The strike ended in a cloud of mystery. 
The leaders announced that they had a “gentlemen’s agreement” 
that union membership would no longer be a reason for discrimina- 
tion against any workers in the mill. It soon developed that there 
was a misunderstanding and that no settlement had been arrived 
at. So far few jobs have been given to ex-strikers, and the werkers 
are in desperate straits relying upon the Red Cross for relief. In gen- 
eral the situation is confused and the first mass organizing cam Daign 
for an entire section of the country since the early history cf the 
Federation in the eighties, has encountered a serious snag. Although 
still encountering opposition in the form of arrests, disruption of 
meetings, kidnapping, and flogging of leaders, and so on, the com- 
munists have been carrying on their activities in the South. In some 
centers where the persecutions are unusually severe they have been 
partially operating underground. It is naturally difficult to gauge 
the extent of their influence, but they have not succeeded in generat- 
ing the mass activities of last year. ‘Thus, in their efforts to organize 
the South, both the conservatives and the radicals have so faz. pri- 
marily experienced reverses. 
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, ABSTRACT 

The economic position of the wage-earner was seriously impaired during 1930. Con- 
siderable losses were entailed by unemployment. In addition, the earnings of many em- 
ployed workers were reduced, mainly through increases‘in part-time work. Money 
earnings in manufacturing industries for 1930 were 7.3 per cent below the 1929 level, 
and declined 10.4 per cent between December, 1929, and December, 1930. Real earn- 
ings for these workers decreased 4.8 per cent from the 1929 average. In certain non- 
manufacturing industries, however, average money earnings rose somewhat above the 
1929 level. Money earnings on Class I railroads declined 2.0 per cent from 1929, but 
real earnings increased oo per cent. Unskilled workers in manufacturing suffered a 
loss of 9.4 per cant for 1930 in money earnings, and the wages of farm laborers declined 
9.7 per cent. E SS S 

The decline in industrial activity which began during the latter 
part of 1929 continued throughout 1930. As a result, the economic 
position of the workingman was seriously impaired in several ways. 
Unemployment increased sharply during the year; the number of 
wage-earners unemployed in the. United States at the year’s close 
has been variously estimated at from five to seven millions. Part- 
time work increased'in many industries, reducing the earnings of 
workers who remained on pay-rolls. Numerous cases of wage rate 
reductions have been reported, although, from such scanty evidence 
as is available, it seems doubtful whether such reductions have 
played a major part in weakening the workingman’s position. As a 
partial offset to the unfavorable factors previously mentioned, how- 
ever, the cost of living declined during 1930, Increasing the purchas- 
ing power of the wage-earner’s dollar. 

This article will be confined to a discussion of the earnings of em- 
ployed workers ‘during 1930. It must be constantly borne in mind 
that the figures here presented do not, by themselves, give a com- 
plete picture of the economic situation of the workingman during 
the year. Their most important weakness in this respect is their 
failure to take into account the serious influence of unemployment. 

For the year 1930 as a whole, the average weekly earnings of 
wage-earners employed in manufacturing industries decreased 7.3 
per cent from the 1929 level, falling from $27.42 in 1929 to $25.43 
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in 1930. Average weekly earnings in the United States during 1930, 
by months, for all manufacturing industries combined, are given in 
Table I, together with the relation of these earnings to the average 
for a normal post-war year, 1926. An increase of 4.1 per cent in 
February was followed by a smaller increase in March. In this latter 
month earnings reached their peak for the year, with an average of 
$26.97. They declined steadily thereafter, except for slight increases 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF EMPLOYED WAGE-EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1929-30 


Average Relative Weekly} Index of Living} Relative Real 
ts 


Year and Month Weekly Earnings Cos Earnings 
À Earnings (1926 = too) (1926 == 100) (1926 = r00) 
1929 , 
Average . 00... ccc e eee $27.42 103 98 105 
1930 
Average......... GEN 25.43 95 95 t00 
EN TE EE : 25.71 96 07 99 
February. ............-. 26.76 100 96 104 
E EE 26.97 | IOI 96 105 
POT EE 26.91 IOI 96 105 
EEN 26.74 Loo 96 104 
TE arata choirs 26.25 98 os 103 
EE gedet 24.79 93 94 99 
August... Beie 24.44 02 94 98 
September........../... 24.67 - Q3 94 99 
ER ider é e tenes oe 24.51 g2 04. 98 
November. ............. 23.69 86 93 op 
December......... Aes 23.75 | 89 92 97 


in September and December. At no time did they reach the average 
level of 1920. | 

It is, however, important, not only to show the change from the 
1929 average, bot Also to measure the change experienced during the 
twelve months of 1930—the change occurring between the beginning 
and the end of the period we are examining. For this purpose Table 
TI? has been constructed, using the period from December 15, 1929, 


* The earnings figures there presented include 54 manufacturing industries and cover, 
on the average, about three million wage-earners. They have been computed from the 
monthly reports of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, published*in the Monthly Labor 
Review under the heading, “Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries.” 

2 Figures computed from data secured by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
published in Monthly Labor Review, February, 1931, p. 156. 
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TABLE IL 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF EMPLOYED WAGE-EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN DECEMBER, 1930, 
AND DECEMBER, 1929 


Average Average Cae 

Industry Sch, SE Decem ber, 

December, | December, | 7 pee ee 

1930 1929 1930 `" 

All industries. EE $23.75 $26.51 —TO.4 
I. Slaughtering and meat packing............. 26.04 26.12 — 0.3 
2; COM CCHONETY EE EEN 18.65 79.37 — 3.7 
By AEC ICIOON EE E 32.46 33.88 — 4.2 
E PIOU og Senki, haa toa galego deb Seana octane it 25.91 27.16 — 4.6 
Se DARI ER 26.54 27.22 — 2.5 
6. Sugar refining, ane... 28.71 30.87 — 7.0 
9s COCON TOOS. ere dee 14.70 15.14 ~ 2.9 
8. Hosiery and knit goods............. 0000005 17.01 20.20 —15.8 
Qe OUE EE EE Sg 19.38 |: 20.36 — 4.8 
Lo, Woolen and worsted goods................. 20.58 21.46 — 4.1 
tr. Carpets and TUES. speci er cae eee caves 21.32 24.09 —IL.5 
12. Dyeing and finishing textiles............. °. 24.15 24.32 — 0.7 
I3. Clothing, men’s. EE Ee ee Ne EE 17.49 22.20 21.2 
x4. Shirts and collars...........0ccccec ceva 13.54 16.18 — 16.3 
15. Clothing, womens eee eens 24.04 27.38 — 12.2 
16. Millinery and lace goods 20.15 22.3% — 9.7 
t7: POW BG steel: EE 24.89 20.63 —16.0 
18. EE 21.51 23.15 — 9.1 
19. Structural ronwork. 000 26.95 30.63 12.0 
20. Foundry and machine-shop products........ 24.75 29.96 —I7.4 
OT. E WALG Gino satis ea tu urd da N wal 20.78 25.78 —19.4 
22. Machine tools... 24.57 32.46 —24.3 
23. Steam fittings and heating apparatus........ 25.07 27.04 — 9.3 
PAs EEN 22.45 28.06 —20.0 
25. Lumber, sawmills... ....0..0..0.000000 0000s 17.81 21.23 —I6.I 
26. Lumber, millwork................. EES 20.84 23.03 — 9.5 
27: E EE 19.55 23.27 16.0 
28s LOA TEE 23.34 23.26 — 97,6 
2g. Boots and shoes......... 0.00: e ccc e ee no 16.50 20.52 —19.6 
30. Paper and ouln 02. cece eae 24.62 27.26 — 9.7 
3t: Papër EE 21.78 23.19 — 6.1 
32. Printing, book and job................... 33.72 34.37 — 1.9 
33. Printing, newspaper... ENNEN EN 40.37 40.94 — r4 
Een kee eas ah ae 26.90 28.77 — 6.5 
Be, EE EE EE 17.94 19.54 — 8,2 
36. Petroleum rebnmg. 32.05 2.57 — 1.6 
E C OMEN tee Ee eg 25.32 29.72 —14.8 
38. Brick, tile and terra cotta... 2.2.0.0... 000s 20.14 23.81 —IS.4 
SOc UE OLLCEY EE aon wn Seams ca we eke FOR A 22.10 24.69 — 10.5 
AOs OSS EE 23.33 26.36 tt, E 
41. Stamped and enameled wan... 21.39 22.42 — 4.6 
42. Brass, bronze, and copper producis......... 24.06 27.16 — II.4 
43. Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff..... re Hr 16.49 — 4.1 
44. Cigars and cigarettes........... 2.0000 arru 16.02 17.52 — 8.6 


i 
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3 TABLE Il—Continued 


Average Average | Percentage 

oar Weekly Weekly Deon: 

Industry Earnings, Earnings, 1949, to , 

` December, | December, | yy SS eber, 

1930 1929 1930 

45» Automobiles. ...........-.00 000 ee 24.94 28.34 —12.0 
46. Carriages and wapons. ane 20.31 20.75 — 2.1 
47. Car building and repairing, electric-railroad...| 30.55 32.47 — 5.9 
48. Car building and repairing, steam-railroad. .. 28.73 32.68 —12.1 
49. E praia implements. e 23.09 29.83 — 22.6 
50. Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies. 27.75 30.87 —I0.1 
sr. Pianos and organs. .... 0... cece ce eee 26.82 30.90 ~13.2 
52. Rubber boots and shoes. .........naunuanas 20,30 24.82 —18.2 
53. Automobile tires and. ‘tubes EEN 25.18 27.43 — 8.2 
I 


54. Shipbuilding. ......:..0) 0.0... cee eee ee oe 29.49 30.75 — 4. 





to December 15, 1930, as coinciding approximately with the calendar 
year, and measuring, for each of the 54 manufacturing industries 
used in the employment and pay-roll indexes of the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics the percentage decline 1 in earnings shown by the re- 
ports of identical ñrms. 

During the period, average earnings in all industries combined de- 
clined 10.4 per cent. Each of the 54 industries shared in the decline, 
~ and the losses ranged from 0.3 per cent in slaughtering and meat 
packing to 24.3 per cent in the machine tool industry. Among the 
important industries showing heavy declines were agricultural im- 
plements, 22.6 per cent; men’s clothing, 21.2 per cent; boots and 
shoes, 19.6 per cent; iron and steel, 16.0 per cent; and automobiles, 
12.0 per cent. ` 

Money earnings must be fandad into real earnings in consider- 
ing the economic status of the employed wage-earner during the 
year. For this purpose, an index of changes in living costs must be 
employed. The best available cost of living index is that of the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, including reports from 32 cities. As this 
index is issued only semi-annually, the relatives for intervening 
_months were found by interpolation, using the monthly index of the 
National Industrial Conference Board,’ and the resulting index was 
expressed in terms of a 1926 base. The relatives are presented in 
Table I. 


‘The method used in interpolation is that used by Professor P. H. Douglas in his 
book, Real Wages in the United States, 1896-1926. See pp. 227-29 for explanation. 
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The cost of living index for the year 1930 as a whole (95) was 5.0 
per cent below the 1926 average, and was 3.1 per cent below the 
average of 98 for 1929. The index declined from 97 in January, 1930, 
to ọ2 in December, a reduction of 5.2 per cent. 

Dividing the indexes of money earnings by the cost of living rela- 
tives, we obtain the index of real earnings for manufacturing, shown 
in Table I. Although money earnings for 1930 were 5.0 per cent less 
than for 1926, real earnings remained at the 1926 level. Real earn- 
ings, however, declined 4.8 per cent from the average for 1929. Ex- 
amining the movement of real earnings by months, it is seen that the 
relative of 99 for January increased abruptly (5.0 per cent) in Febru- 
ary, and again, but less sharply, in March. These increases, how- 
ever, were following by declines of approximately 1.0 per cent in 
May and in June, and 3.9 per cent in July. In July the index again 
fell below the 1926 average, where it remained during the rest of the 
year. The relative of 97 for December, 1930, was 4.9 per cent below 
the relative of 102 for December, 1920. 

Table IIF shows the movement of average money earnings, by 
months, in four states, presenting some interesting comparisons. 
The rather considerable difference in earnings reported is due in part 
to differences in wage rates, in part to differences in the size and con- 
stitution of the samples, and in part to variations in the amount of 
part-time work. The decline in average earnings for the year as a 
whole was somewhat sharper in the western states than in the east- ` 
ern—ro.o per cent in Wisconsin and 5.3 per cent in Illinois, as com- 
pared with 4.2 per cent in Pennsylvania’ and 3.9 per cent in New 
York. | 

The movements of average money earnings in 1930 for seven non- 
manufacturing groups of industries are shown in Table INS While 

4 The data presented in this table were secured from the following sources: Indus- 


trial Bulletin (New York); Labor and Industry (Pennsylvania); Labor Bulletin (Illinois); 
Wisconsin Lebor Market (Wisconsin). 


5 It seems probable that the decline for Pennsylvania would be somewhat greater, 
were data for November and December available. 


6 Figures computed from data secured by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
presented in the Monthly Labor Review. The Bureau began to secure reports for these 
_ industries during the latter part of 1928. During 1930, the reports for all seven groups 
combined covered approximately a million and a half workers. 
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TABLE II 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS or WAGE-EARNERS EMPLOYED 
. IN MANUFACTURING IN CERTAIN STATES, 1929-30 





AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 
YEAR AND Monts GË, em EE EE SEENEN 





New York Pennsylvania Ulinois ` Wisconsin 
1929 l 
EE w. | $ 29.99 $26.93 $28.67 
1930 
Average............ i 28.81 *25.79 27.16 
VaNUaLY. 250 nc see cet et 29.80 26.58 28.30 
February ieres shee Set 29.46 27.15 29.24 
E EE 29.90 27.26 28.25 
KEE ee 29.44 27.06 28.49 
TEE SP 29.10 26.47 28.14 
June........ EEE roe EW 28.96 25.49 27.49 
LEE Fay 28.50 ` 24.19 26.27 
TT EE GE 28.59 24.84 ` 26.45 
September............ oe 28.94 24.42 26.43 
October. NN Mu 28.03 24.45 26.42 
November...... E ot 27.42 t 25.31 
December, ............ var 27.52 t 25.08 
Se f 
* Ten months. 7 Data not available. 


! TABLE IV 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF EmpLOYED WAGE-EARNERS 
IN Various Non-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1929-30 


Year and Month ee Bitumi- |Metallifer-) Public | Wholesale | Retail | Hotels* 


oal nous Coal lous Mining) Utilities Trade Trade 
1929 | 
Average..... $30.85 | $25.00 | $30.12 | $29.56 | $30.19 | $23.80 | $16.88 
1930 | 
Average..... 31.41 | 21.93 | 28.13 | 30.22 | 31.24 | 23.87 | 16.98 
January....... 31.89 | 24.74 | 29.18 | 29.93 | 30.53 | 24.05 | 16.01 
February...... 35-30 | 24.903 | 30.18 | 29.88 | 31.02 |} 24:19 | 17.23 
March........ 29.51 | 22.9% | 20.909 | 30.60 | 31.74 | 24.14 | 17.49 
April......... 27.78 | 21.85 | 29.78 | 30.31 | 31.52 | 23.73 | 17.14 
May... 32.82 | 21.64 | 20.36 | 30.05 | 31.55 | 23.85 | 17.15 
June.......... 32.35 | 21.89 | 28.92 | 30.36 | 32.09] 24.39 | 17.12 
Vly Ai var ones 28.56 | 19.88 | 26.95 | 30.34 | 32.27 | 24.36 | 16.84 
August....... 30.63 | 20.45 | 27.08 | 29.83 | 3r.or | 24.14 | 16.61 
September.....]| 30.44 | 22.06] 27.05 | go.1r | 31.04 | 24.26 | 16.73 
October....... 36.89 | 21.03 | 26.88 | 30.22 | 31,04 | 24.04 | 16.80 
November..... 31.42 | 21.65 | 26.33 | 29.95 | 30.83 | 22.68 | 16.88 
December..... 29.27 | 22.26 | 25.86 | 31.06 | 31.26 |* 22.58] 16.83 


* Cash payments only; does not include room, board, or tips. 
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the average for the year as a whole in the bituminous coal industry 
declined 12.3 per cent from 1929, and in metalliferous mining 6.6 per 
cent, the remaining groups rose above the 1929 level. The increase 
for anthracite coal was 1.8 per cent, for public utilities 2.2 per cent, 
for wholesale trade 3.5 per cent, for retail trade 0.3 per cent, and for 
hotels 0.6 per cent. Real earnings, of course, increased by larger per- 
centages. 

The following explanation may be offered for these upward 
trends in earnings during a year of industrial depression. The non- 
manufacturing groups for which average earnings increased all 
appear to have been much less severely affected by the depression 
than was manufacturing.’ Furthermore, it appears that in these in- 
dustries pay-roll totals have, in most instances, suffered less than 
employment—contrary to the situation in manufacturing.’ This in- 
dicates that, as compared to manufacturing, smaller percentages of 
the reductions in industrial activity have been made by means of 
part-time work, and larger percentages through complete separa- 
tions from pay-rolls. In consequence, any decreases in average earn- 
ings for these groups would be less severe than in manufacturing.’ 

7 The percentages of change in employment and pay-roll totals for various industrial 
groups for the year 1930 as compared with 1929 follow. The telephone and telegraph, 


power, light and water, and electric railrcad groups combined constitute the public- 
utilities group. Data from Monthly Labor Review, February, 1931, pp. 158 and 181. 


Employ- | Pay-roll Employ- | Pay-roll 

ment Totals ment Totals 

Manufacturing ........... —I4.2 20.0 Power, light and water... . 3.0 +4.3 
Anthracite coal........... — 6.6 — 4.7 Electric railroads......... ~6 6 —6.5 
Bituminous coal.......... — 66 — 18.7 Wholesale trade.......... AO AI 
Metalliferous mining......| —16.8 22.0 Retail trade.............. bel E: —3.8 


Telephone and telegraph...) — 2.1 + 2.9 | ENEE 6 iva. atten Oa cw een 0,8 EE: 


8 The exceptions are wholesale trade, for which decreases in employment and pay- 
rolls differed by only one-tenth of one point, and hotels, for which both employment and 
pay-roll decreases were very small and hence would have a relatively small influence 
on earnings. See preceding note. 


9 Some of these non-manufacturing groups employ a larger proportion of sales and 
clerical employees than does the manufacturing group. If these employees are less sub- 
ject to lay-off or part-time work than factory workers, such non-manufacturing groups 
would tend to show smaller employment decreases and a smaller proportion of part- 
time work than manufacturing. However, no uniform practice is followed among firms 
in either the manufacturing or non-manufacturing growps regarding the inclusion in 
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It seems unlikely that the increases in average earnings were due, 

.to any appreciable extent, to wage-rate increases. The increases 
seem to have been due, at least in part, to a general tendency in times 
of depression to lay off workers of less than average efficiency, whose 

. earnings also tend to be below the average. This tends to raise aver- 
age earnings for the group, even though the remaining workers re- 
ceive no more than’ before. There may also be a tendency to lay off 


" 


TABLE V 


ÅVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES ON 
' Crass I RAILROADS, 1920-30" 


Average Relative Monthly! Index of Living | Relative Real 


Year and Month Monthly Earnings Costs Earnings 
Earnings (1926 too) (1926 =100) (1926 =100) 
1929 

Average. ............. Ẹ$I4I.97 Los 98 107 

1930 , 
AverageT............-. 139.19 103 95 108 
Th EE EE 145985 108 97 III 
February}{.............. 134.31 99 96 103 
EI ee nae 143.16 106 96 IIO 
AD ee eech 139.94 104 96 108 
MAY cities seamen ARREN 139.83 103 96 107 
Tonel EE 135.74 100 95 105 
WY asi totic ec PEET 138.55 103 94 IIỌ 
AUQUSE EE 138.75 103 94 IIO 
Septemberf............. 136.66 Lot 04 107 
October. .........nannnea 143.23 106 04. 113 
Novemberf....... ere 135.07 100 93 108 


* Excluding executives, officials, and staff assistants. 
+ Average for 1930 Includes only rr months, as December data were not available, 


7 t Decline in earnings during these months seems to have been due, at least in part, to the fewer days in 
the months. 


a larger proportion of workers in the lower-paid (less skilled) occupa- 
tions than in the higher-paid (more skilled) occupations. This, like- 
wise, would tend to increase average earnings for the group as a 
whole. 

Table Va presents the average monthly.earnings of employees on 
Class I railroads, together with their relative money earnings com- 


reports to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics of sales and clerical forces, hence no 
definite conclusions can be drawn concerning the actual influence exerted upon em- 
ployment or part-time work by these forces. 

1 Computed from Interstate Commerce Commission data, as Sg in the Month- 
ly Labor Review. 
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pared to the 1926 average, and their relative real earnings compared 
to 1926. Although money earnings for 1930 declined 2.0 per cent 
from 1929, real earnings actually increased by 0.9 per cent, and were, 
for the-year, 8.0 per cent above the 1926 level. 

A shrinkage of 9.4 per cent for 1930 is shown in the average weekly 
earnings of unskilled male laborers in manufacturing establishments. 
These earnings, by months, are shown in Table VI.” 


| TABLE VI ` 
AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF UNSKILLED 


MALE LABORERS EMPLOYED IN MANU- 
_ FACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1929-30 


Average 
Year and Month Weekly 
' Earnings 

1929 ` 
Average.......... de $25.37 

i I 9 3 O woo’ | 

Average........ ee ee 22.98 
January.......... EE 24.31 
PODIGALY Seege ss 24.59 
E EE 24.14 
EEN EE 24.41 
EE 23.84 
BEE 23.13 
LEE 22.26 
AUUE aire e aE EIRATA 22.30 
September... 21.93 
OCtODEE geingen Eeer ees 21.98 
November. ..... u. ete awa 21.20 


Quarterly reports on the wages of farm laborers are issued by the 
Department of Agriculture for four classes of labor: (1) monthly - 
workers without board, (2) monthly workers with board, (3) day 
workers without board, and (4) day workers with board. The diffi- 
culty of estimating the monetary value of the board received makes 
it advisable to consider only those who received their wages entirely 
in cash. Combining the wages of classes (1) and (3), we secure the 


x Data ‘secured from Service Letter on I ndustrial Relations, issued by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 
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data presented in Table VII.” The reduction from the 1929 level 
was 9.7 per cent. Although it is difficult to estimate the movement 


TABLE VII 


AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF EMPLOYED 
Farm LABORERS, 1929-30 


Average 
Year and Month Monthly 
Wages 
1929 
EE $49.30 
1930 
AVGTARCG. Aen Re E 44.50 
ADU EE 46.85 
E ETT R hd Steen asta aie sd Maer 46.18 
October e tere ei ZER 43.58 
January 1040 EE 38.38 


of living costs in rural areas, it seems probable that the real wages of 
these farm laborers also decltned during the year. 


n Data secured from Crops and Markets. The earnings of day workers were reduced 
to a monthly basis by multiplying by 20, the average number of days per month worked , 
_ on farms as estimated by the Department of Agriculture. The wages of day workers 
and monthly workers were combined, giving them weights of 4 and 6, respectively, 
according to the estimates of the Department of Agriculture of the number of each type 
of workers employed on farms. A weighted yearly average was computed from the 
quarterly averages. 
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ABSTRACT 


The moot question of unemployment volume. Special estimates; and the 1930 Census 
of Unemployment. 

Employment averages, 1930 versus 1920, in various lines of activity. Some “‘white- 
collar” employments: insurance companies; banks and other financial houses; hospi- 
tals; retail and wholesale trade; hotels, etc. Some “‘overalls’’ employments: factories, 
railroads, mines, oil wells, etc. 

Monthly jluctuations during 1930, for factory workers; for railroad workers; for other 
employments. 

Farm employment. New projects: building construction employment; road con- 
struction and maintenance. President Hocver’s committee on employment statistics. 


Everyone knows that employment conditions in 1930 were sub- 
normal for most lines of activity; otherwise, unemployment would 
not have “made the front page” of newspapers in this and other in- 
dustrial countries so strikingly as it did in 1930. But few seem to 
have in their minds a calm, judicial, and quantitative picture of the 
extent to which 1930 as a whole was subnormal, nor of the extent to 
which conditions varied within the year. Broadly speaking, it was 
a poor year—more particularly in the latter half; but there is no 
point in believing it worse than it really was, or for considering it 
indiscriminately bad in all lines of employment—as many persons 
apparently do. As usual, depression exaggerated pessimism during 
1930, just as prosperity usually exaggerates optimism, in the public 
mind. Just what employment and unemployment data for 1930 can 
we then depend upon, in order to draw a fair picture? 


UNEMPLOYMENT VOLUME 


At the outset, we will reiterate what we have in effect stated in 
every earlier issue of this symposium on social changes: namely, 
that the volume of unemployment is still one of thos2 variables 
which cannot be measured with substantial accuracy, even though 
further progress in that direction was discernible during 1930, as in 
some other recent years. Space limitations prevent us from here 
going into an analysis of the various national unemployment esti- 

933 
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mates! made during 1930; but we are inclined to believe that Dr. J. 
Frederic Dewhurst, a competent and experienced investigator in 
: this field, did the most notable work of the year, reaching (by two 

independent methods) estimates lying within the range from 4.5 to 
5 millions unemployed as of December, 1930. We do not, however, 
subscribe to that figure—nor indeed to any other; for, in any prob- 
lem of estimation where so many constituents are not definitely as- 
certainable, and must be settled by conjectural assumptions, there 
would seem to be so large a probable error as to render futile much 
of the current controversy as to how mùch unemployment actually 
prevails at any given time in this country. On this particular prob- 
lem, we are “agnostic.” 

Even the April 1930 Census of Demat 3 which most ob- 
servers take as a point of departure for such estimates, is open to 
question. As we stated in closing our discussion a year ago:4 

It is.... impossible to appraise on a priori grounds the merits or demerits 
of the unemployment census itself.” Few if any unemployment authorities are 
entirely satisfied with the schedule and procedure involved; it represents rather 
a compromise between what would seem desirable or even necessary to secure 
adequate definition of terms, etc., and what is considered expedient in census 
practice. Even though every measure that seemed practicable to the census 
authorities has been taken to define the terms in such a way as to get a genuine 
measure of unemployment in the economic sense, the careful observer will do 


well to cherish no very sanguine hopes in regard to the acceptability of the find- 
. ings until they are issued and critically reviewed. 


Subsequent developments have in large measure justified that 
note of caution. Some of the objections which have been raised in 
certain quarters do not seem entirely sound; but there is little ques- 
tion that, until the findings from that census (and also from the re- 
canvass made for twenty cities in January, 1931) are available in 
much more complete detail than at present (March 24, 1931), the 


« For the same reason, we omit this time all citation of local unemployment surveys 
—which in 1930 were especially numerous, and variegated in scope, definition, method 
of sampling, and the like. 

2 Now of U.S. Department of Commerce. For the estimate cited, see Uniled States 
Daily, January 26, 1931; and for the estimate as of January, 1931 (6,000,000 plus) see 
the issue of March 2I, 1931. 

3 The Fourth Federal Census of Unemploymeni—others having been taken i in 1890, 
1900, and 1910, although the one last-named was never published. 


4 American Journal of Sociology, May, 1930, p. 964. 
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time will not be ripe for any critique that can be called conclusive. 
Indeed, it may perhaps be impossible to do so even then, in really 
final fashion, because the extreme paucity of really pertinent data 
from other sources will limit any critique primarily to the internal 
evidence in the census itself. But, at least, we must await such fur- 
ther detail—to take one illustration only—as that on the distribu- 
tion of totally jobless and those on lay-off, classified by occupational 
and industrial groups, with unemployment rates based on total ex- 
posure in the several groups, before attempting any thorough analy- 
sis and appraisal. 

Conservative students of the unemployment problem have usual- 
ly held that, under existing institutions, no satisfactory estimate of 
unemployment volume could be made in this country, unless by 
census methods; but that of course does not mean that even a census 
will necessarily succeed in accomplishing the purpose. No census on 
any subject ever yields a fully accurate and dependable count, even 
if the unit counted is susceptible to fairly ready definition and easily 
comprehensible to the intelligence of the average census enumerator. 
But no definition of economic unemployment can be completely 
sound and at the same time completely simple; and even if it be fully 
understood by all the enumerators, there is question whether their 
results could be considered entirely trustworthy. The customary 
“piecework”’ basis was used for remuneration; but who can say 
whether the two cents paid per unemployed person recorded (as 
compared with four cents per name on the family schedule) is just 
the rate which would guarantee careful and complete counting, and 
yet eliminate the incentive to make spurious returns? 


SOME ‘“‘WHITE-COLLAR”’? EMPLOYMENTS 


Turning then to the more dependable figures on employment, it 
is illuminating first to consider what happened during 1930 in certain 
“white-collar” employments. On these classes, data have heretofore 
been notoriously scant, and even now they are very incomplete; 
but some new, special tabulations which bear upon this part of the 
problem are dvailable for 1930, and may well be considered before 
proceeding to the routine data collected regularly by government 
organizations. j 
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Such a special tabulation was made early in the year by the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, showing how the number 
of employees of all its sixty United States member companies stood 
on December 31, 1930, as compared with October 31, 1929. During 
this fourteen-month span, the total number of employees in the 
sixty companies was found to have risen by 3.6 per cent—i.e., from 
260,938 to 270,209. The agency or selling forces expanded by 3.3 
per cent, and the office forces by 4.4 per cent. No data were collected 
on the amounts disbursed in pay-rolls by these companies. 

In an effort to blaze trails in the same general direction of “‘white- 
collar” employment records, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany made a special canvass of certain other “white-collar” employ- 
menis, comparing the 1930 average with the 1929 average, and Jan- 
uary, 1931, with January, 1930, for both employees and amount of 
pay-roll. The following classes of employers were sampled; and the 
preliminary results show, for five of the six classes, a gain in both 
employment and pay-roll between 1929 and 1930. Only the adver- 
tising agencies experienced a reduction at that time, although three 
additional classes came to show some reduction in January, 1931, 
compared with January, 1930: 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM 


1929 AVERAGE TO JANUARY, 1930, TO 
1 D 
Crass OF EMPLOYER 1930 AVERAGE JANUARY, 193f 


Employment Pay-rolls Employment Pay-rolls 


Fire, marine, and casualty insur- % % % % 
ance companies.............. +o.4 4-2.4 — 2.5 — O, 
Savings banks........... Ge +4.7 az + 5.3 az 

Commercial banks, trust com- 

panies, EE Lo 8 -4-2.3 — 4.6 ~ 2,5 
Investment banking houses, etc. +1.4 +o.8 —12.6 -IOI 
Advertising and market-research 

AGENCIES. ENEE —3.3 —~O.9 = 4.9 — 0.7 
leet elei e A +2.3 sei: + 0.6 + 2.5 


Certain other “white-collar” employments are available as a 
matter of regular routine, through the tabulations of the Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. A year ago, we were glad to report the 
extent to which the Bureau had then progressed in its efforts to pool 
the employment records for various non-factory lines. In 1930 the 
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Bureau was able to effect further expansion, new lines being added, 
and the samples expanded in lines of employment previously added. 
Nearly 800 establishments* now report for three groups not recorded 
at all a year ago—crude petroleum producing, laundries, and the 
dyeing and cleaning industry; but in the old lines (exclusive of manu- 


TABLE I 


SIZE oF NonN-MANUFACTURING SAMPLES REPORTING TD THE UNITED 
STATES BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS ON EMPLOYMENT AND 
PAY-ROLL CHANGES, NOVEMBER-DECEMBER, 1930 


(Compared with Number of Establishments, November—December, 1929) 


1929 STATUS Ig30 STATUS 


LINE OF ACTIVITY 
Number of Es-|Number of Es-| Number of Pay-roll per 


tablishmerts* | tablishments* | Employees Week 
Coal mining. ........aseseusaa 1,378 1,493 353.269 |$ 8,581,268 
Anthracite, ....sescisssrsose 162. 159 133,745 | 3,915,275 
Bituminous sscvsdsadsars heen 1,216 1,334 219,524 | 4,665,993 
Metalliferous mining........... 346 339 45,712 | 1,182,275 
Quarrying and non-metallic min- Ke 
EEN Dës 655 756 29,041 666,169 
Crude petroleum, jaca eden ahah EE 534 28,128 | 1,049,454 
Public utilities................. 9,463 12,013 726,229 | 22,559,765 
Telephone and Telegraph.....}........... 7 5934 324,014 | 9,730,635 
Power, Light, Water... 3,601 252,232 | 8,122,113 
Electric Railroadst...........]......0008- 478 149,983 | 4,707,017 
AUCs EE dase 8,102 9,759 411,969 | 9,851,472 
Wholesales ee deg nares 1,778 1,960 63.350 | 1,980,307 
E EE 6,324 7,799 348.619 | 7,871,165 
HOS EEN 1,784 2,018 145.076 | 2,441,910 
Canning and preserving........ 457 969 36,698 610,916 
EELER eege e ee eege Se 183 17.931 353,482 
Dyeing and cleaning. .. sonenn feeeneeennean 69 2.680 64,059 
Total csawanupet dad eeweeas 22,185 28,133 | 1,797-333 |$47,300,770 


* “Establishment” is so defined by the Bureau as to count all separately reporzed units of a common 
employer—e.g., all reported exchanges of a given telephone company, and all reported power-plants of a 
power company. 


t Exclusive of electric car repair shops. t Hotel pay-rolls include cash payments only. 


facture) about 5,000 establishments were added in 1930, bringing 
the non-factory total from about 22,000 to about 27,000 estab- 
lishments;> also, the number of reporting factories has risen from 
about 12,250 to about 14,000.° A convenient summary of the im- 
provement in representativeness of non-manufacturing groups is 
afforded by the first two columns of figures in Table I. 

s For definition of “establishment,” see footnote (*) of Table I. 

6 Representing 63 branches of manufacture, as against 56 a vear before. 
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Chiei among the “white-collar” employments now included in the 
federal bureau’s list are retail and wholesale trade, although in large 
part the telephone and telegraph group, and perhaps even hotels, 
may be considered to belong in that same general category. Three 
of these four show a smaller monthly average for 1930 than for 1929 
in both employment and amount of pay-rolls, although the reduc- 
tions were in no case substantial; the telephone and telegraph com- 
panies reported employment a trifle lower and pay-rollis a trifle 
higher—i.e., by 2 or 3 per cent—in 1930 than in 1929. The reason 
why 1930 employment and pay-rolls in these so-called “white- 
collar” lines compare so favorably with 1929 is that decline below 
the corresponding monthly levels of the earlier year did not really 
set in until the latter half of 1930. This is in marked contrast to 
what happened to “overalls” workers’ employment, which was af- 
fected by the depression much earlier. Also, the range of fluctuation 
is much narrower in the “white-collar” employments, with the ex- 

ception of retail trade over the year-end. In wholesale trade, hotels, 
and telephone and telegraph companies, the 1930 levels noticeably 
exceeded 1929 until spring at least; indeed, in the last-mentioned. 
group, the amount of pay-roll held this lead into the autumn, al- 
though by a narrowing margin as the year advanced. 

As far as month-to-month employment and pay-roll fluctuations 
during 1930 are concerned, it can be said that in retail trade and 
hotels they exhibited the seasonal characteristics that one would ex- 
pect in these pursuits. Retail trade showed its characteristic sum- 
mer lull, and then its fall expansion culminating in the holiday peak. 
Hotels experienced the typical winter and summer quickenings of 
activity. In wholesale trade, the volume of employment declined 
more or less steadily from month to month throughout the year; 
for telephone and telegraph companies, employment and pay-rolls 
were fairly stable in the first half-year, but began to ebb during the 
second half, | 

How the year 1930 as a whole appears in comparison with the 
year 1929 as a whole, is shown for various classes of, “white-collar” 
and “overalls” workers by Table II, and in more detail by Table IV 
appended to this article. 
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SUMMARY FOR CERTAIN OVERALLS” EMPLOYMENTS 


For those “overalls” employments on which satisfactory data are 
available, the 1930 story Js a darker one than for “white-collar” 
workers, but it must be borne in mind that many of the basic produc- 
tion industries are generally among the most sensitive to cyclical ups 
and downs, and as usual suffered rather drastic curtailments during 
the depression of 1930. Mining and allied lines were particularly hard 


TABLE II 


EMPLOYMENT AND MONEY Income or CERTAIN 
CLASSES OF LABOR IN 1930 


(Base: 1929 Monthly Average= r00 per Cent) 


Line of Activity GE H 
PACtOnes ENEE EES 86.7 81.2 
Steam railroads. ...... annuas 89.6 88.1 
Bituminous coal mines.......... 03.4 81.3 
Anthracite mines............... * 03-4 05.3 
Metal mines... 83.2 78.0 
Quarries and non-metal mines. ... 84.3 79.3 
Crude petroleum producing...... 87.4 85.9 
Telephone and telegraph com- 

DAMOS eeh herein aves 97.9 102.9 
Power, light, and water companies! 103.0 104.3 
Electric railroads, excluding car re- 

pairshops...... eee ee eee 03.4 03.5 
Wholesale trade.......... TT 96.0 95.9 
Retail trade... 95.9 96.2 
EE 99.2 98.5 


hit last year; Table IT shows that the money income of bituminous 
. coal miners, metal miners, and workers in quarries and non-metallic 
mines, averaged about 20 per cent smaller than in 1929. Pay-roll dis- 
bursements to crude petroleum employees totaled 14 per cent less in 
1930 than in the preceding year; anthracite miners’ income dropped, 
on the average, only 5 per cent; but it must be remembered that 
1929 itself had been a poor year for that group of workers. 

Power, light, and water companies’ employment and pay-rolls 
averaged 3 or 4 per cent higher last year than in’ 1929; for electric 
railroads (exclusive of car repair shops) a shrinkage of 6 or 7 per 
cent is recorded. The effect of this depression on the employment 


N 
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and income of factory workers and steam-railroad operatives will be 
discussed more fully in individual sections later in this article. 

For nearly every one of these “overalls” groups it can be said that 
1930 employment declined from the beginning of the year, and dur- 
ing practically every month was lower than in the corresponding 
month of 1929. Power, light, and water companies were an excep- 
tional group, in that each month of 193c exceeded the corresponding 
month of 1929 until autumn, and even after that date remained 
about on a par until the end of the year, accounting for the favor- 
able comparison noted above for the yearly averages. 

The actual month-to-month changes in employment and pay- 
rolls in the several industries just discussed were highly varied. Coal 
mining went through its summer lull and autumn expansion, while 
quarries and non-metallic mines were most active during the sum- 
mer, as is usual zor the season. Metal-mining employment suffered 
repeated decreases throughout the year; this was true also of crude 
petroleum and electric-railroad employment, but the rates of decline 
were here less rapid. In power, light, and water companies, there was 
expanding employment in the first half-year and an easing-off dur- 
ing the second half. 

FACTORY WORKERS 


The year 1930 opened with a rather striking anomaly between the 
behavior of factory employment and that of factory production. 
Tae latter registered in January a rather strong recovery of about 5 
per cent—apparently a very definite reversal of the sharp and suc- 
cessive declines from the peaks of about mid-r929. That upswing 
was followed by a further though less substantial one in February; 
both were especially remarkable, appearing in the face of continued 
declines of the wholesale price level. The best composites for physi- 
cel production of manufactures registered (after elimination of long- 
time growth and seasonal fluctuations) a January, 1930, average of 
about 94 per cent of normal, and in February about 97, as compared 
with a low of 88 or 90 in December, 1929. 

But this very definite “bulge” in factory production is seen to 
have been only faintly reflected in the course of factory employment 
and pay-rolls, after seasonal variation is eliminated therefrom. True, 
there was quite a noticeable tendency for actual amount of pay-roll 
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to rise during those months, as may be seen by the dotted line on 
the first of the two companion charts shown herewith; but it may 
readily be seen that the index for number on pay-roll (full line) 
showed at best only a hesitant or nearly horizontal tendency at that 
time, before resuming its down-swing. And when we study the 
course of these two indexes after elimination of seasonal factors, it 
is quite clear that there was only a slight and momentary halting 
of the downward cyclical course in both employment and pay-roll 
disbursements. These two corrected indexes, shown on the second 
companion chart, began the year 1930 at points 95 and 98 per cent 
of their respective 1923-25 averages, and ended the year at about 
79 and 73. The December, 1930, levels of both employment and 
pay-rolls were substantially on a par with their respective lows of 
Igai.! 

Because of the Federal Reserve Board’s adjustment of the month- 
ly indexes to the Biennial Censuses of Manufactures (through that 
of 1927 only, thus far), it is possible to translate these indexes into 
terms of actual numbers of persons and actual dollars of income. 
In round figures, the number of wage-earners on factory pay-rolls 
at mid-December, 1930, was 6,600,000, as compared with 7,800,000 
in January, 1930, and 8,900,000 at the peak month of September, 
1929. Because of part-timing, and a certain amount of wage-cutting, 
the volume of income received by factory employees was more 
sharply reduced, being at the rate of about $650,000,000 per month 
in December as compared with $840,000,000 in January, 1930, and 
$990,000,000 at the peak month of September, 1929. The percent- 
age declines between the 1929 average and the 1930 average were 
13.3 per cent and 18.8 per cent respectively. The decline of 34 
per cent in the dollar value of incomes between the September, 1929, 
peak and December, 1930, was partly mitigated by an increase of 
about 7 per cent in the retail value of the consumer’s dollar—includ- 
ing rents, foods, clothing, etc. 

Figures showing the recent course of both composites are re- 
capitulated ‘in Table ITI; and Table V appended to this article 
shows the movements for major groups of manufacturing industries. 


7 After the close cf 1930 both curves dipped further. 
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The set of factory labor-turnover indexes originally constructed 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company were continued dur- 
ing 1930 by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 1930 turnover 
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situation, as recorded in the Ai onthly Labor Review, substantially 
confirms the findings drawn from employment indexes themselves. 


TABLE II 


RECENT COURSE OF GENERAL FACTORY EMPLOYMENT AND 
PAY-ROLLS IN THE Unrtep Srares* 
(Base: 1923~25 Montaly Average = too per Cent) 
“MONTHLY ‘AVERAGE FOR YEAR 


Index of Number | Index of Amount 


on Pay-rolls of Pey-rolls 
e BE tee das rop. D CR. rt 
e EE EEN GE 107.9 118.1 
EE geleet ike 82.4 76.8 
TQ 2 EE 90.1 Sr. 
i AY EE 104.2 103.4 
LOW EE 06.2: 95.7 
TOAS erea PE INNA RET ORREN 99.7 160.9, 
Cu EE EE IO .A > 104.3 
EE $ 98.8 102.1 
EE "07.2 ror.8 
det E EE e Tor, t 107.7 
KE EE °87.7 87.5 


MONTHS OF 1930 


INDEX DF NuMBER ON INDEX oF AMOUNT OF 


PAY-ROLLS PAY-ROLLS 
Actual | Comected | Actual | oireet 
ET 03.2 94.8 94.4 98.0 
February............. 03.3 03.4 07.7 97.0 
i CW lt ea 93.1 02.4 98.2 96.0 
ADT WEE 92.6 02.3 07.1 96.6 
MAY fiat etek ee ve 99.9 QL. I 94.5 93.9 
JUNG. Ge AE 88.8 89.2 90.7 90.7 
KC 85.5 86.9 82.6 86.0 
August... Kreien é 85.1 85.1 81.7 Bro 
September.. .......... 86.4 84.7 83.0 82.4 
October... ...... STE 84.3 83.1 80.8 78.7 
November............ 81.0 80.7 75.1 75.0 
December............. 78.8 79.4 73.7 |- 93.3 


, * Latest revision of Federal Reserve Board; adjusted to Biennial Censuses of Manu- 
ae through 1927 (Federal Reserve Bulletin, XV, No. rx (November, 1920), 711, and 
XVI, No. rr, 685). The seasonally corrected data here quoted are those of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 
The year was one of higher lay-off rates, and lower hiring, discharge, 
and voluntary-quit rates, than any other year since the war—with 


the exception of 1921 in some instances. 
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RAILROAD WORKERS 


As is usual during depressions, railroad employment- and pay- 
roll-fiuctuations resembled those of factories in many respects; thus, 
the rise in the spring of 1930 was no more than a seasonal one for 
railroad as for factory workers. It is true, however, that the declines 
in both indexes were less drastic in the case of railroad workers; it 
has already been shown that the average level of railroad employ- 
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ment was In 1930 only ro per cent below the average for 1929, while 
the amount of pay-roll showed an average shrinkage of about 11 
per cent. Between the autumn peak of 1929 and the month of De- 
cember, 1930, employment fell from about 97 to 75 per cent of its 
1923-25 average. These shrinkages were evidently less serious than 
those previously cited for factory wage-earners. More than half of 
the railroad shrinkage occurred within the year 1930. 

It continues to be quite evident from the full line on the accom- 
panying railroad chart that technological displacement*—augmented 
by problems of competition with bus lines, trucking companies, 
etc.—has seriously affected railroad employment for several years. 
Even the busy condition of traffic during 1929 had failed to carry the 
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employment line up to a peak as high as that m any other recent 
year, except 1928, and of course 1930. 


OTHER LINES OF EMPLOYMENT 


For lack of space it 1s impracticable to enter here into full dis- 
cussion of the monthly fluctuations in all other lines of employment 
for which evidence is available. Such monthly data are recapitulated 
in Table IV at the end of the article, which must suffice as a supple- 
ment to the discussion of annual averages in these lines already 
summarized in an earlier section. But two or three points are worthy 
of special comment. 

Employment declined during 1930 in agriculture, as it did in al- 
most every other line. For the year as a whole, the average number 
of hired persons per farm was rof as compared with 1.13 in 1929— 
i.e., a decline of 44 per cent. This average is computed by the U.S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics from a sample which ranged 
from 9,800 to about 11,000 farms. These are chiefly the farms of 
crop reporters, which are generally conceded to be above average, 
in their ability to withstand depression; consequently, it is probable 
that aggregate employment in agriculture declined by more than 
4% per cent. It is difficult to estimate how much sk.arper the decline 
really was, but the estimate of one expert familiar with the problem 
is that the shrinkage was between 43 and 10 per cent. Since, accord- 
ing to the same Bureau, the average wage of hired labor declined to 
about oo per cent of Its 1929 level, it seems likely that the income 
of farm employees must on the average have shrunk during 1930 to 
a figure between 80 and 86 per cent of its 1929 aggregate. 

For employment in the construction industries, a little further 
progress was made during 1930 toward securing a dependable record. 
In addition to the six states? named in our review a year ago as 
having available a monthly reporting sample, Maryland may now 
be cited; the first results emanating from this project covering the 
months of November and December, 1930 were released by the 
Maryland commissioner of labor and statistics. For technical rea- 
sons, we do not yet feel that it is justifiable to combine the records 
for all or any of these seven states, but a good deal of experimenta- 


8 These were: Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island. 
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tion has been carried on since a year ago by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, which has finally assembled data for both employees and 
pay-rolls of over 1,000 contractors in three cities--Washington, 
Providence, and St. Louis—and is publishing the results in the 
Monthly Labor Review during 1931, beginning March. Now that the 
Bureau’s long-standing doubts as to the feasibility of such a project 
have been allayed by the nature of the results which have material- 
ized, the question whether and at what rate other cities may be 
added depends largely upon the appropriations available to the 
Bureau. 

During the year under review, New York state also canvassed 
rather extensively the possibility of compiling construction employ- 
ment records for the various cities in that state, carrying out one of 
the several recommendations made during September, 1930, to the 
industrial commissioner, Miss Frances Perkins, by a special com- 
mittee; it is understood that about 80 contractors reported in De- 
cember and more were expected in January, but at this writing. 
(March 24, 1931) none of the results have yet been published. 

Since we lack any truly comprehensive national index of construc- 
tion employment, the index of building trades unemployment con- 
structed by the American Federation of Labor is about the only 
direct indicator of employment conditions in this important branch 
of industry. Considering these data, and also the probable lagging 
- influence of building contract awards and permits upon building 
employment, there seems to be an overwhelming probability that 
building employment in the United States must have averaged in 
1930 at least 15 per cent, and possibly 25 per cent or more, below 
the average level for 19209. 

A related field of activity for which data on employment (but not 
on amount of pay-roll) are being collected is that of highway con- 
struction and maintenance. This project is under the auspices of 
the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, which circulates among its district 
engineers monthly schedules, covering the two branches of employ- 
ment on all federal-aided and state highways, in all states where ` 
adequate co-operation can be secured; the scheme does not cover 
any county road work. None of the figures resulting from this proj- 
ect have yet been released. 

Another important development during 1930 was the appoint- 
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ment on August 12, by President Hoover and the Secretary of Labor, 
of an Advisory Committee on Employment Statistics, which with 
the aid of a group of associated technical advisors has drafted rather 
extensive recommendations? looking toward further expansion in the 


` TABLE IV 


RECENT COURSE OF Non-FAcTORY EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLLS AS 
REPORTED BY THE U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


(Base: 19290 Monthly Average = ron per Cent) 


EMPLOYMENT IN 1930 





Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


Anthracite mining... .|102.1|106.9| 82.6] 34.1 
ees coal min- 


TT 102 .5j102.4| 98.6] 94.4 Al 88.4] 88.01 89.2| 90.5] ot 92 5| 92.5] 93-4 
Metalliferous mining. .| 95.71 92.3! 90.9| 89.3 El 84.6) 80.5] 79.0] 78.r] 77.2] 72 8] 70.1] $3.2 
Quarrying and non- l . 

metallic mining... 79.6] 79.8. 83.0] 87.4 BI 90.3) 89.9) 89.3| 87.7] 84.7) 78 3] 70.2) 84.3 
Crude petroleum pro- 

CUEING 406 EE 92.7| 90.8] 89.3; 86.8 .8| 90.2] 89.0] 87.7] Be ei 85.2] 83 6| 77.4] 87.4 
Telephone and tele- d 

graph.. ...ensonan. IOI .6|I100.2 99.4| 98.9 -7| 99.8]100.0] 98.8] 96.8] 94.5] 93 0] ọx.6| 97.9 
Power, light and water] 99.6] 98.8 99.7/100.7 4/104 6/105 .9/106 .4/105 .2}104 8/103 4/103 .2]/103.0 
Electric railroads*....] 97-1] 95.1 94-4] 95.2 21 94.8/€95 .3| 92.9] or äi or.o} 89.3) 88.8] 93.4 
Wholesale trade...... Loo, Ol 98.5 97.7] 97-3 BI 96.5] 96.0] 95.0] 94.8] 94.2] 92 6] 92.0] 96.0 
Retail trade. ........ 98.9] 94.4 93-9] 97.3 91 93.9| 89.0] 85.6] 92.c] 95.5] 98 4/115.1] 95.9 
Hotels. ege 100 .4/I02.4;102.4|/100.1| 98.0: 98.o/I0r.3/ToL.5/100.1] 97.5] 95.2] 93-5} 99.2 
Canning and preserv- A : 

WG cave sa ress se ap. Il 45.7| 49.7| 74.8] 65.7 83.0]126.3]/185.7/246.6/164.7| op zl 61.6/103.9 


PAY-ROLLS IN 1930 


Anthracite mining... eg Bra. gi 78.5) 75.0} 98.8 94.3| 84.0] 78.8] oz. .2| 98.0]/100.0] 95.3 
Bituminous coal min- 

ING ieee ca aves Tor .4|102.1| 86.4] 81 77.5 75.6) 68.9] 71.1] 74. 4| 79 77 81.3 
Metaliiteousininiag.. 92.7) 92.5] 90.8! 88 85.6 81.6] 71.9] 71.0 69. 0 


I 7 
5 3 
Quarrying and non- 
metallic mining. ...| 71.9| 73-5! 80.0| 85.4] 90.2 90.9| 85.5] 85.8| 82. 
6 6 





A1 66.8! 59.9} 79.3 
Crude petroleum pro- 
GUCING EE EE 94.0| 88.6] or, Al 86 85.4 87.1] 88.5] 86.0] 84. DI 80.0] 77.2] 85.9 
Telephone and tele- 
nh EE IOS .I/IOI oitorg .8/103 .4|103.2 103.4/106.6]/102.5|102. -9| 97 -Q/IOI .31102.9 
Power, light and water} 99.7|100.4/102.1/102.6/104.5 107 .8/106.7]106 .6/106.: .6/103 .7 [106 ..3]/104.3 
Electric railroads*....} 97.8] 95-7] 95-4| 97-11 96.0 97.01 95.6] 92.1] 90.5 Oil 87.7] 88.6] 93.5 
Wholesale trade....../100.0] 98.3] 99-7] 97-9] 97-4 98.6] 96.0] 93.6] 93. .9| QOI.0] 91.3| 95.9 
Retail trade......... 99.7) 96.0] 95.5] 97-5| 97-3 96.8] 91.7] 87.6| 92. 71 96.8]107.7| 96.2 
Hotel Ssvce citev deeg 100 .3/103.8|104.4/100.3] 98.4' 98.1) 99.8] 98.6] 97. -5] 93-6] 91.5) 98.5 
Canning and preserv- ! 
INE oe ork ore ae artes 50.3] 51.5} 50.8] 72.6 68-9) 81 .5)112.7/172.0/214. ol Ba ol 57.4] 96.1 


* Exclusive of car shops. 


scope, and improvement in the quality, of employment and pay-roll 
statistics available. Although no action has yet been possible, it 
` seems very likely that the Committee’s recommendations will, in 
1931 and thereafter, lead to very substantial further advances in our 
quantitative information on the important problem of economic and 
social life represented by employment and unemployment changes. 


9 These recommendations, summarized in the United States Daily for February 14, 
are printed in full in the issues of February 16, 17, and 18, 1931. 
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SOCIAL AND LABOR LEGISLATION 


SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 
Professor of Social Legislation, Columbia University 


ABSTRACT 

Noteworthy changes in social legislation, including labor legislation, enacted in 1930 
by Congress and the legislatures of 12 states of the United States are reviewed. Old age 
assistance in the form of poor relief, somewhat humanized, rather than old age pensions, 
is provided by law in New York and Massachusetts. Labor legislation dealt with im- 
proved service under workmen’s compensation laws in four states and Porto Rico, 
notably in Virginia, and, through additional diseases, made compensable in New York. 
Congress extended federal vocational rehabilitation to persons injured in industry for 
another two years. Unemployment statistics and investigation of available public 
services were provided by Congress and in several states. Little legislation on the sub- 
ject of hours of labor. Nine-hour day and 54-hour week, with exceptions, enacted for 
women in Louisiana. Half-day weekly holidays assured for women over 16 years of age 
in New York factories and mercantile establishments. Some reorganization of Federal 
Public Health Service and of federal administrative units concerned with prohibition, 
narcotics, and the treatment of prisoners. Anti-steel-trap measure of humane legislation 
in Massachusetts adopted on initiative-referendum at November election. 

The year 1930 is an off one in stat® legislation because most states 
are tending more and more to adopt biennial sessions. South Caro- 
lina, during the year under review, adopted a constitutional amend- 
ment providing for biennial instead of annual sessions of its legisla- 
ture. Of the legislatures holding biennial sessions, only three (Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, Mississippi) take place in even years and in addition 
to these, five states holding annual sessions (New York, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and South Carolina) were in session 
(one of them, New Jersey, held an extra special session), and four 
states (Illinois, Kansas, New Hampshire, and Utah) held special 
sessions, thus making, in all, twelve state legislatures in session some 
time during the year. 

Changes affecting legislation in general, such as providing for 
legislative drafting, etc., and administrative organization for its en- 
forcement are reviewed in Professor Chamberlain’s article on “‘Gov- 
ernment” (g.v., infra). In the major divisions of social legislation 
there was little achieved by the states in 1930 of outstanding impor- 
tance but greater efforts in this direction were made by Congress in 
relief measures providing for the temporary emergency unemploy- 
ment situation, the sufferers from the drought and hardships caused 


by the general business depression. Some of the measures were hang- 
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overs from the session in the spring of 1930; others were considered 
in the Senate or the House during the early days of the last session, - 
beginning in December, but were not enacted into law until near the 
end of the session, March 4, 1931. One important measure, the com- 
promise agreed to in the Maternity and Infancy Act which proposes 
to continue, in modified form, somewhat more complicated,. ex- 
pensive, and less sure of continuing beneficial results, the former 
Sheppard-Towner Act To Promote the Welfare of Mothers and In- 
fants, failed on the last day of the session because of the filibuster. 


PUBLIC POOR RELIEF 


An important chapter providing for security against old age want 
was added to the new Public Welfare Law of New York (chap. 56s, 
1929) by chap. 387, L. 1930 which creates art. xiv A of the Public 
Welfare Law and provides that the new article shall take effect May 
I, 1930, but applications for relief thereunder shall not be made 
until September 1, 1930, and reef shall not be granted before Janu- 
ary I, 1931. 

Old age relief is provided under this article for any person aged 
70, unable to support himself in whole or in part and without chil- 
dren or other persons able to support him under the provisions of the 
poor law, provided he is a citizen of the United States and a resident 
of New York state for at least ten years preceding application for 
old age relief, and has resided in the public welfare district for one 
year before making application. Other minor conditions make ex- 
ceptions cf old persons who require continued institutional care or 
are at the time inmates of public or private institutions of a custo- 
dial, correctional, or curative character. The public welfare dis- 
tricts administer the relief and provide it in the first Instance and the 
state relmburses the public welfare district to the extent of one-half 
of the amount expended for relief in accordance with rules laid down 
by the state department. The state also reimburses the public wel- 
fare district for one-half of the administrative expenses of the old age 
relief measure. The amount and nature of the relief afforded, which 
may be medical and surgical care and nursing or in the form of cash 
or check, is determined by the public welfare official, in accordance 
with rules and regulations prescribed. by the state department. 
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Many measures to humanize the administration of the poor law 
with respect to old age relief have been enacted in recent years in all 
the states. None goes as far in the direction of social insurance as the 
New York law although it is not an old age pension act, based on the 
principles that are fnding wide discussion and some acceptance in 
other states. An outright pension scheme in New York was advo- 
cated unsuccessfully by Governor Roosevelt but even before the 
legislature adjourned or any application had been registered for the 
relief provided by the old age security act which it had passed, steps 
were taken looking to a further public investigation and the intro- 
duction of a real pension act in the legislature of 1931. 

Massachusetts followed New York in enacting an old age relief 
measure along the lines of a humanized poor law (chap. 402; effective 
July 1, 1931). This relief will be administered under the state de- 
partment of public welfare through bureau of old age assistance 
established in each Iccal board of public welfare, which is authorized 
to grant adequate assistance to deserving citizens 70 years of age or 
over who have resided in the commonwealth not less than twenty 
years immediately preceding arrival at such age, and subject to such 
reasonable exceptions, rules, and regulations as the department of 
public welfare may prescribe. The assistance may take the form of 
outdoor relief and, wherever practicable, shall be given to the aged 
person in his own home or a boarding home and it shall be sufficient 
to provide dignified care. No person, receiving assistance under this 
act, shall be deemed a pauper by reason thereof. Cities and towns 
are reimbursed for one-third of the amount of such assistance given 
and, if the person has no settlement in the commonwealth, the whole 
amount becomes a state charge. 

Federal legislation providing for additional and increased Porto 
Rican hurricane relief and for relief, partly in the form of loans, for 
the sufferers from the drought in agricultural areas in the United 
States, was passed. Other relief measures, perhaps hardly to be 
classed as public charity, were the amendments to the World War 
' Veterans’ Act of 1924 by Public 522 (July 3) allowing disability 
benefits in cases of 25 per cent or more permanent disability, whether 
acquired in service during the war or not; and the measure extending 
the borrowing privilege on veterans’ adjusted compensation certifi- 
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cates due in 1945, which was passed over the president’s veto which 
declared it to be unjustified as an emergency relief measure, by large 
majorities toward the close of the session, in 1931. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 


A new pension act went into effect on January 1, 1930, in Califor- 
nia. Investigating commissions were at work studying the old age 
pension problem under public authority in several states, notably in 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Michigan, while similar investigations, 
conducted by semi-official or private social agencies, are at work in 
many others. The Governors’ Conference at which 30 state execu- 
tives met in July at Salt Lake City, discussed the pros and cons of 
old age pensions and unemployment insurance, as a result of which 
LA governors recommended old age pensions in their messages to 
their respective legislatures in session in 1931. Of actual legislation 
on this subject, there was little of significance, only minor measures, 
strengthening and liberalizing public pensions and disability and re- 
tirement relief for public-school teachers, policemen and firemen, and 
state employees. Some measures were taken by several states or 
subdivisions of state governments to provide funds and make opera- 
tive existing old age pension laws which are already on the statute 
‘books in more than a dozen states. The outlook, for 1931, seems to 
assure greater activity for old age security and widespread attention 
to old age pensions. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


Amendments of the Workmen’s Compensation acts constitute the 
most important and most numerous changes in general. Four 
states and Porto Rico amended their compensation laws for the pur- 
pose of clarification and improvement of service; New York added 
(chap. 60) three additional diseases to the list of those compensable 
but failed to include the one most needed at the present time, “‘sili- 
cosis.” Deposit of securities is made a mandatory condition of self- 
insurance (N.Y. chap. 184). The minimum weekly compensation for 
the loss of both eyes is raised from $8.00 to $15.00 (N.Y. chap. 609). 
Virginia permits the Compensation Commission to require addition- 
al medical care in extraordinary cases and has raised the rates of the 
weekly maximum compensation payable from $12.00 to $14.00, and 
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the limit for total disability from $4,500 to $5,600, and for burial ' 
expenses from $100 to $150. 

Congress extended the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act un- 
til June 30, 1933, by Public 371, Seventy-first Congress, second ses- 
sion, and increased the minimum annual allotment of funds to any 
state to $10,000, also authorized increased appropriations to the 
federal board for investigation and administration. 

There was much discussion of social insurance in reference to old 
age pensions and unemployment which resulted in little but talk. 
Some pension and retirement measures were liberalized for public 
employees. Congress did pass.one of the three Wagner bills dealing 
with the unemployment situation about as fully and effectively as 
the federal government could do at present. The one which became 
law in 1930 directed the Bureau of Labor Statistics to collect and 
publish full and complete statistics on unemployment. The other 
two, providing (1) for the better planning of public works and (2) for 
a co-ordinated federal state system of efaployment exchanges, passed 
both houses before the end of the session, March 4, 1931. The first 
became law with the approval of the president but the second failed 
because of his veto. The regulation of private employment offices 
and the encouragement of public employment offices were subjects 
dealt with in Kentucky (chap. 169); Massachusetts (chap. 117); 
New York (chap. 425); Porto Rico (No. 46); and Massachusetts, in 
chap. 60, “Resolves,” authorizes a special investigation of unem- 
ployment by the department of labor. 

Surprisingly little legislation dealt with ‘the subject of hours. 
Louisiana reduced the maximum hours for women to 9 a Cay and 54 
a week, leaving it permissible for them to be employed for not more 
than-60 hours a week in. mercantile establishments or restaurants 
outside of any municipality; or in a town or.village of less than 2,500 
inhabitants or in telegraph offices. The act does not apply to plants 
or factories handling perishable food (La. No. 71). New York 
amended the hour law for women over 16 years of age in mercantile 
establishments and factories so that- the permissible overtime (not 
more than 78 hours a-year) cannot be used to deprive them of the 
weekly half-holiday (chaps. 867 and 868). The effect of this is that 
New York now requires factories and mercantile establishments to 
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give women a weekly half-holiday if they work more than eight 
hours on any day of the week, and also forbids any overtime in con- 
nection with the 48-hour 6-day week. 

Mississippi passed two laws relating to compulsory school attend- 
ance and child labor, requiring attendance for full school term in- 
stead of for only &0 days in municipal separate school districts hav- 
ing a population of 10,000 or more, and prohibiting employment of 
a child between r4 and 16 years of age in any factory or workshop 
unless he has complied with or is complying with this law. The 
Louisiana law (No. 71), which reduced the maximum hours for 
women, except for girls working in stores on Saturday nights, in addi- 
tion to some other exemptions of special industries, removed a for- 
mer limitation of a maximum r1o-hour day and 60-hour week for 
boys 16 and 17 years of age. New Jersey appointed a commission by 
joint resolution of the legislature to investigate the employment of 
migratory children in the state. 


PUBLIC HEALTH, PUBLIC MORALS, AND HUMANE LEGISLATION 


Some reorganization of the U.S. Public Health Service, cited by 
Dr. Moore in the accompanying article by him, which increases the 
powers, functions, and duties of that service, still retained in the 
Treasury Department, and increases the salary of the surgeon gen- 
eral of the United States, was accomplished by Public No. 106, 
approved by the president, April 9. Another important act of fed- 
eral legislation in the public health field is that which establishes a 
national Institute of Health (Pub. No. 251) which reorganizes the 
Hygienic Laboratory of the Public Health Service and enables it on 
the recommendation of a national advisory health council to accept 
gifts for investigation and research and to place the results of its 
research at the disposal of the states or to undertake research for the 
states; $750,000 was appropriated for buildings and equipment. 

State legislation concerning public health was meager and dealt 
mainly with safety and health in industry and with provision for im- 
proved sanitary regulations by local governments. Important public 
health reorganization measures were under consideration by com- 
missions, notably the unofficial commission appointed by Governor 
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Roosevelt in New York, and are likely to produce legislative pro- 
posals for consideration in 1931. 

Federal legislation dealing with prohibition, narcotics, and the 
treatment of prisoners is mostly covered by Profassor Chamberlain 
in his article on “Government” (g.v., infra). The extension of the 
work of the U.S. Public Health Service (Pub. 293) to provide for 
supervising and rendering medical service, and detailing commis- 
sioned officers and personnel of the Public Health Service to the 
Department of Justice for that purpose in federal penal and correc- 
tional institutions, is perhaps as important as the provisions of 
Public 270 authorizing the Attorney General to select sites and make 
plans for two penal institutions to relieve overcrowded conditions in 
federal prisons. 

By referendum at the state election on November 4, the voters of 
Massachusetts adopted an anti-steel-trap measure as an emendment 
to the General Laws, chapter 131, which inserted a new section, No. 
59A, which makes it a misdemeanor, punishable by fine of $50, for 
any person to use, set, or maintain any trap or other device for the 
capture of fur-bearing animals, which is likely to cause continued 
suffering to an animal caught therein and which is not devised to 
kill the animal at once or take it alive, unhurt. Exception was made 
of traps or other devices for protection against vermin, set or main- 
tained within fifty yards of any building or cultivated plot of land, 
to the use of which the presence of vermin may be de-rimental. This 
measure had been rejected by the state legislature by a 2 to 1 vote in 
the senate and by more than a 3 to 1 vote in the house of repre- 
sentatives but it was approved by the people and is now a part of 
the law of the state. 
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ABSTRACT 

Mortality and morbidity statistics-—The effects on the nation’s vitality of unemploy- 
ment and drought did not become manifest in 1930, and the people apparently enjoyed 
better health than ever before; several mortality rates reached a low record for all time. 
Public-health measures.—The White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
aroused widespread interest; the work of the United States Public Health Service was 
considerably advanced by the passage of several important congressional acts; mental 
hygiene experienced a banner year. Private practice —The number of physicians, den- 
tists, and nurses appeared to be gradually increasing. Hospitals and .clinics—There 
was an increasing tendency for federal, state, and local governments to provide hospital 
facilities. Biological and chemical researci.—Important results were achieved in many 
fields. Research tn medical soctology and economics —Three commissions or committees 
reported progress. 

Apparently, no great group of people during modern times have 
enjoyed better health than did the people of the United States during 
1930. Considering the business depression and the drought, this ap- 
pears surprising, but there is considerable evidence to support the 
statement. While economic depression and drought doubtless tend 
to lower the resistance of. the people and increase the prevalence of 
disease, such effects in this case did not become conspicuous during 
the calendar year. Unfortunately, 1931 may have a different story 
to tell. 

Changes and developments of significance may be considered un- 
der the following topics: mortality and morbidity statistics, public- 
health measures, private practice, hospitals and clinics, legal meas- 
ures, biological and chemical research, and research in medical 


sociology and economics. 


MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


The records for approximately 19,000,000 industrial policyholders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in the United States ` 
and Canada must again be used as an index of trend among the peo- 
ple generally; the official figures for any given year are never 
available early the following year. The Metropolitan death-rate for 
1930 was 6.6 per cent less than in 1929, and 1.1 per cent less than in 
1927, the lowest rate which had then been attained. Presumably the 
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1930 official rate for the United States was below 11.9 per thousand 
population, the rate for 1929. This record for 19:0 is all the more 
remarkable considering the unfavorable business conditions which 
prevailed. The 1930 tuberculosis death-rate for Metropolitan policy- 
holders was lower than ever before; the typhoid-fever rate was iden- 
tical with that of 1929, and for measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, and diphtheria a remarkab‘y low mortality-rate for the year 
was achieved. While there was a slight increase in the cancer death- 
rate for the year, there was no change in the rate for diabetes, and 
there was a decline in the rates for both heart disease and chronic 
nephritis. 

The infant mortality-rate of the registration area for 1929 (made 
available in 1930) was 68 per thousand livebirths—lower than the 
Go rate for 1928, but higher than the rate of 65 for 1927, which was 
the lowest point reached in the history of the United States. 

In respect to the incidence and prevalence of sickness during 1930, 
very few data are available at the time of writing (Feb. 28, 1931). 
There was no unusual prevalence of influenza during 1930. Con- 
trary to what might have been expected, there was no convincing 
evidence of an increase in hookworm disease and malaria. The in- 
cidence of smallpox increased from 1927 to 1929, and there were no 
indications that the trend was stopped during 193c; yet this disease 
resulting in an incalculable amount of suffering could, in a large de- 
gree, be prevented by a simple, well-known measure. There was an 
outbreak of psittacosis, popularly known as “parrot fever’; 169 
cases and 33 deaths were reported. While plague-infected rodents 
were found in California during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
~ no human case of plague developed. Yellow fever appeared nowhere 
in the United States. 

The death-registration area wes increased by the addition of 
South Dakota, leaving only one state, Texas, now outside the area. 
The birth-registration area remained the same, with forty-six states 
included. | 


PUBLIC-HEALTH MEASURES 


The White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
took place in November, with 3,300 persons attending. They met 
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in the hope, as expressed by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, chairman of the 
Conference, that they might “bring up the general level of child 
care to the point reached by the outposts of science and weighed 
social experience.” President Hoover told the Conference that the 
problems before it should stir a nation and merited the attention of 
statesmen and governments. He continued, “If we could have but 
one generation of properly born, trained, educated, and healthy 
children, a thousand other problems of government would vanish. 
We would assure ourselves of healthier minds in more vigorous bod- 
jes, to direct the energies of our nation to yet greater heights and 
achievement. Moreover, one good community nurse will save a doz- 
en future policemen.” 

The co-operation of the United States Public Health Service with 
other governmental agencies engaged in public-health work was 
made possible by an act of Congress approved April 9. A National 
Institute of Health was created by another act; it will absorb the 
Hygienic Laboratory, will greatly stimulate the cause of scientific 
research, and will enable the government to assume leadership i in 
many fields. This act authorized the Service to accept donations, 
and within a short time a grant of $100,000 was made by the Chem- 
ical Foundation. The Public Health Service was authorized by Con- 
gress to provide medical care in federal prisons, and in accordance 
with another new law, the Narcotics Division of the Public Health 
Service was enlarged in scope and became the Division of Mental 
Hygiene. While a few years ago the Public Health Service had avail- 
able only $50,000 a year to encourage, through the granting of sub- 
sidies, the establishment of county health departments with whole- 
time medical officers in charge, for the fiscal year 1930-31 the sum 
of $338,000 is available for this purpose. 

A public-health survey was made in the state of Maine by the 
National Institute of Public Administration resulting in the pro- 
posal that health work, welfare activities, and certain institutions be 
merged into one major department. This recommendation has raised 
an important issue, for such consolidation seems not to be approved 
by some health authorities. The Ohio and Missouri state depart- 
ments of health during the year organized bureaus of dental hygiene. 

Conspicuous among developments in municipal health depart- 
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ments was the diphtheria-immunization program of the health de- 
partment in Detroit. General practitioners immunized children, the’ 
health department paying a flat rate of two dollars per inoculation. 
A house-to-house canvass was made by the health-department 
nurses to urge parents to take their children to practitioners. A new 
journal in the public-health field called Municipal Sanitation pub- 
lished its first issue early in the year. Abel Wolman is the editor. 

The Interchamber Health Conservation Contest inaugurated by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States was so successful in 
1929 that it was continued in 1930. Cities participating were graded 
upon accomplishments in public-health activities. At the spring 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce in 1930 awards were presented 
to the winning cities for 1929 in various population groups. The 
winners were as follows: for Class r cities, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Class 2 cities, Syracuse, New York; Class 3 cities, East Orange, New 
Jersey; Class 4 cities, White Plains, New York; Class 5 cities, Sidney, 
Ohio. e = s 

For mental hygiene 1930 was a banner year. The First Interna- 
tional Congress on Mental Hygiene was held in Washington in May. 
Representatives of fifty-four countries attended, and widespread in- 
terest was aroused by the meetings. At the annual meeting of the 
American Medical Association three resolutions were adopted—one 
which created a special committee of the Association to concern it- 
self solely with the problem of mental disease and its prevention; a 
second which provided for a study by the Association of hospitals, 
laboratories, and research facilities for the care of the mentally sick; 
and a third which advocated psychiatric services in criminal courts 
and prisons. At the twenty-first anniversary meeting of the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene the appointment of a new 
director, Dr. C. M. Hincks, was announced. 

The problems of social hygiene were considered to an increasing 
extent during the year in connection with other fields of activity and 
other social and health movements. In the American Social Hygiene 
Association there was established a new Division of Family Rela- 
tions. 

The Noise Abatement Commission of New York finished early 
in the year a noise survey of that city. Apparently noise has become 
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an important public-health problem. Business firms, realizing the 
disturbing effect of noise on workers, spent during the year over 
$3,000,000 in attempts to subdue office noises and exclude street 
noises. 

Two new foundations interested primarily in medicine and public 
health were created during 1930-——the fosiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, 
and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The former will encourage stud- 
ies In various sociological and economic problems in the fields of 
medicine, and the latter is promoting health work in rural schools. 

The Milbank Memorial Fund terminated its rural and urban 
health demonstrations in the state of New York, and a scientific ap- 
praisal was made of the health progrem developed by the Fund in 
Cattaraugus County. Henceforth, the Milbank Found will give 
greater emphasis to research. The Julius Rosenwald Fund in co- 
operation with the United States Public Health Service inaugurated 
studies in the prevalence of syphilis and experiments in the practical 
control of the disease in certaif rural areas in the South. Dr. George 
E. Vincent, who retired from the presidency of the Rockefeller 
Foundation at the end of 1929, was succeeded by Dr. Max. Mason. 
A reorganization was completed during the year of the extensive 
medical and health activities of this organization. . 

With the aid of the Commonwealth Fund the Massachusetts and 
Tennessee departments of health were active in the development of 
rural health units with whole-time medical officers in charge. In 
Massachusetts one unit comprises fifteen towns and another four- 
teen. Scholarships were offered to practitioners more or less isolated 
in these rural districts, in an effort to keep them up to date with ad- 
vances in the science and art of medicine. 

The Carnegie Corporation, the Murry and Leonie Guggenheim 
Foundation, the New York Foundation, the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, the Twentieth Century Fund, and other foundations from 
whom reports have not been receivec: continued their various pio- 
neering efforts in the promotion of medical and public-health prac- 
tices. 

PRIVATE PRACTICE 


_ While in various sections of the country new projects received 
special attention during the year, approximately 143,000 physicians, 
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75,000 dentists, and 200,000 trained nurses were quietly at work day 
by day administering to the sick, and, to an increasing extent perhaps, 
were giving attention to the prevention of disease in their private 
practice. There was an increase in the number of physicians, the 
American Medical Association reports, but the extent thereof is not 
yet known. No new figures are available regarding the number of 
dentists and the number of nurses in the United States. 

A Bureau of Medical Economics was created by the American 
Medical Association during the year; and the American Dental Asso- 
ciation appointed a committee to prepare plans for a Bureau of Den- 
tal Economics. The Chicago Dental Society, in co-operation with 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, agreed to establish a self-supporting, 
low-cost, ten-chair dental clinic in Chicago. The American College of 
Dentists assumed financial responsibility for a study of compulsory 
health insurance at an estimated cost of $15,000. 

In the field of nursing, registries were being organized on a sounder 
basis and a few important ones became true bureaus of nursing serv- 
ice. Two schools of nursing received grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Hourly nursing service in Chicago was encouraged by 
a subsidy from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

Graduates from medical schools increased in number from 4,446 
in 1929 to 4,565 in 1930. The number of graduates from dental 
schools in 1929 was 2,442 (an earlier estimate of 2,510 appears to 
-have been incorrect) while the number in 1930 was 1,561. Training 
schools for dental hygienists graduated 367 persons in 1929 and 
373 In 1930. From schools of nursing approximately 25,300 were 
graduated in 1929 and about 26,000 in 1930. 

The expulsion of Dr. Louis E. Schmidt from the Chicago Medical 
Society, which has created much interest among physicians and the 
public, was sustained by a decision of the Judicial Council of the 
. American Medical Association. A dissenting statement prepared 
and submitted to the Council by two of its five members was re- 
jected by a majority vote of the Council. 


HOSPITALS AND CLINICS 


To provide additional hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient facil- 
ities for persons entitled to hospitalization under the World War 
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Veterans’ Act, another congressional authorization of approximately 
fifteen million dollars was approved by the President a few days be- 
fore the beginning of the year 1930. By an act approved in May 
construction was authorized of a hospital for the care and treatment 
of all persons charged with or convicted of offenses against the gov- 
ernment who are or shall become insane, afflicted with an incurable 
or degenerative disease, or so affected mentally or physically as to 
require special medical care or treatment not available in an existing 
federal medical institution. 

The citizens of New. York voted in November their approval of a 
second fifty-million-dollar bond issue for the construction and de- 
velopment of mental-disease hospitals and correctional institutions 
to relieve the greatly overcrowded Ge from which these in- 
stitutions have been suffering. 

For the aid of hospitals maintained jointly by two or more coun- 
ties or cities which conform to certain requirements of the state de- 
partment of health, a hundred thousand dollars was appropriated 
by the Virginia legislature. Kentucky cities of the first class were 
authorized by a new law to construct public hospitals. In Mississippi 
a new law authorized any municipality of not less than five thousand 
population, and the county in which it is located, jointly to estab- 
lish a hospital. 

LEGAL MEASURES 


Only nine state legislatures convened in regular session during 
1930, and no legislative measures of far-reaching importance were 
enacted into law. Many bills intended to strengthen or weaken the 
control of the state over medical practice were considered, but most 
or many of them apparently were nat passed. In the Massachusetts 
legislature a bill was considered and rejected which would have 
created a department of public medicine to provide all citizens, with- 
out cost to them, with complete medical service. New Jersey passed 
a bill improving the state’s control of rabies; New York enacted a 
law governing the donation of blood for purposes of transfusion; the 
Rhode Island and Virginia legislatures passed bills controlling the 
pasteurization of milk. 
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A RECOGNITIONS AND AWARDS 

Dr. William S. Thayer and Dr. Wiliam H. Welch were author- 
ized, under an act of Congress approved in April, to accept the 
Legion of Honor tendered.to them by the French government. 

On the occasion of the eightieth birthday of Dr. Welch in April, 
many meetings were held in various parts of the United States and in 
other countries as a testimonial to the many years of valuable serv- 
ices rendered by him in various fields of public health and medicine. 

The 1930 Nobel Prize in medicine was awarded to Dr. Karl Land- 
steiner of the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research for the dis- 
covery that human blood is of four different types and that blood of 
one type does not always mix with blood of another type. The Nobel 
Prize in chemistry was awarded to Professor Hans Fischer of Munich 
for his achievement in the laboratory production of hemin, one of the 
components of hemoglobin, the red coloring matter of the blood. 

The Gold Medal of the American Medical Association was award- 
ed to Dr. R. R. Spencer of the United States Public Health Service 
for original work in the preparation of a vaccine against Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever. 

The first ten-thousand-dollar Popular Science annual award was 
shared by Dr. George H. Whipple of the University of Rochester 
and Dr. George R. Minot of Harvard University Medical School in 
recognition of their discovery of a successful treatment of pernicious 
anemia by the liver diet. 


BIOLOGICAL AND CHEMICAL RESEARCH! 

The United States Public Health Service has made some valuable 
contributions during the year, including the finding of a new species 
of the meningococcus organism, the cause of meningitis. Investiga- 
tors of the Service also found a phenol compound, tri-ortho cresyl 
phosphate, to be the adulterant which caused thousands of cases of 
partial paralysis from drinking bootleg Jamaica ginger, known as 
“ginger jake.” 

A hormone from the cortex of the suprarenal glands was isolated 
by Dr. W. W. Swingle and Dr. J. J. Pfifiner of Princeton University 


t For further discoveries see the article on ‘Inventions and Kee in this 
Journal,” 
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and used by Dr. Leonard G. Rowntree and Dr. C. H. Greene of the 
Mayo Clinic to treat hopeless victims of Addison’s disease, in the 
same way that insulin affects the coma of diabetes. Dr. F. A. Hart- 
man and Dr. K. A. Brownell of the University of pues also ob- 
tained an extract of the same gland. 

It was discovered by Dr. Waclaw T. Szymanowski and Dr. 
Robert Alan Hicks of the Western Pennsylvania Hospital Institute 
of Pathology that radio waves, shorter than those commonly used for 
sending messages, are able to weaken materially the poison elabo- 
rated by the diphtheria bacillus. 

Genealogical studies at the German Research Institute for Psy- 
chiatry, at Munich, reported by Professor E. Rudin, showed that 
among families having one parent afflicted with manic-depressive 
insanity, at least a third of the children will be similarly afflicted, 
and another third will be otherwise mentally abnormal. 

In a study of motormen involved in traffic accidents, Dr. O. M. 
Hall of the Personnel Research Federation found that practically 
half had health defects, chiefly abnormal blood pressure and hernia, 
and 39 per cent had personality defects. 

That a definite mark on personality is set by diseases suffered 
_during childhood was revealed in a study of identical twins made by 
Dr. H. W. Newell of Richmond, Virginia. 


RESEARCH IN MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


The Commission on Medical Education issued a report on a study 
of medical education and related problems in Europe. The Commis- 
sion has decided to complete its work as rapidly as possible and to 
go out of existence in 1932. 

The Committee on the Grading of Nursing Schools has completed 
a two-year survey of 1,458 schools of nursing in the United States. 
The results have been printed in three sections, dealing with The 
Student Body, What Students Learn, and Who Control the Schools? 
These three reports, annotated to show the standing of each indi- 
vidual school, have gone to some 10,500 nurses, physicians, and 
hospital executives and trustees connected with the schools which 
took part in the study. The Committee plans to make the major 
results of this study available to the general public in book form. 
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The research work of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 
reached its peak during the year. Reports, with abstracts, on the 
following studies were published: Medical Care for 15,000 Workers 
and Their Familttes—a Survey of the Endicott Johnson Workers Medi- 
cal Service in 1925; A Survey of the Medical Facilities of Shelby 
County, Indiana, im 1929; and Capital Investiment in Hospitals. At 
the end of the year numerous other important studies were nearing 
completion. In addition, the Committee began the publication of a 
series of “Miscellaneous Contributions.” At the autumn meeting in 
1930 the interpretative phase of the Committee’s work was in- 
augurated, and late in the year preliminary work was begun on the 
final recommendations. 


As these concluding words are being penned, bread lines are form- 
ing of unemployed men in industrial centers. Thousands of men, 
women, and children throughout the South are getting insufficient 
food for the maintenance of health. Selfrespecting citizens of Ar- 
kansas are receiving from the Red Cross their daily cash allotment, 
necessarily small, to provide food for their entire families. Unem- 
ployment and drought are slowly but effectively leading to lowered 
resistance of thousands of adults and children throughout the 
United States. Disease, it seems, must inevitably advance. The 
reader may expect a different report for 1931. 


COMMUNICATION 
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ABSTRACT 
_ During 1930 the integration of the newer agencies of communication and modifica- 
tion of older ones continued. Complicated by the general business depression, it is not 
_ always easy to interpret some of the year’s changes. There is evidence that a saturation 
point has been reached in the utilization of some of the mediums of communication, 
notably the automobile and the newspaper; with others, development and expansion 
continue. 

It is impossible to study communication in its manifold develop- 
ments without being impressed with the extent to which newer 
agencies are supplementing, a some cases supplanting, older ones. 
These shifts are of economic and political importance; they affect 
the nation’s financial structure and raise problems of legislation and 
administration. But they have equally far-reaching influence upon 
human attitudes and behavior. For instance, the automobile is not 
only the economic product of a miracle industry; it is also the source 
of changing attitudes and habits associated with accelerating speed 
of movement, and with a national development of “tourism.” At 
camps and wayside stands residents of the forty-eight states rub 
elbows. It is such changes as these that lurk behind the figures pre- 


sented in the following pages. 


RAILWAYS AND COMMUNICATION 


The pronounced downward movement in railway-passenger trav- 
el, characteristic cf recent years, continued during 1930 as measured 
either in passengers carried or in passenger-miles.* 

The trend of passenger traffic on United States roads becomes 
clear from Table I. Commutation-passenger figures showed a de- 
cline in all railroad regions in 1930. A study of these for the last 

1 The latter (passengers carried 1 mi.) is the more significant measure. The former, 


which is derived from the totals of each road, involves duplication arising through 
interroad travel, and does not take into account the distance traveled. 
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COMMUNICATION e "ops 


eight years suggests that in this class of traffic the railroads are feel- : 
ing the competition of bus and private automobile. | | 

While among railroad men the feeling is strong that motor vehi- 
cles will never threaten their control of freight transportation, in an 
attempt to recapture passenger traffic several western and southern 
roads in 1930 announced:a reduced fare of two cents per mile? 


TABLE I* 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC OF ALL STEAM RAILWAYS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1924-30 


etanima 


Year Ending Dec. ax | Të. Carried | Passenger Miles 
VODA WEE 950,459 36,368,200 
EE gor , 963 36,166,973 
POZO. EE 874,589 35,672,729 
POST oS Gi dan ere nes 840,030 33,707,754 
Ee ee Aeren 798,476 31,717,566 
e EE 786,432 31,164,739 
gek EE 720,223 . 27,215,276 


* Data for 1924-27 taken from Table IT, p. 18, of Growth of Traffic on Steam Railways of the United 
States, 1900~r1928—a Report to the Interstate Commer. ze Commission from Iis Directcr of Statistics (Washing- 
ton, 1929). Figures from 1928 to 1930 are compiled from Interstate Commerce Commission data contained 
in its bulletin oi monthly revenue traffic statistics. Data for 1930 are estimated. 

The estimates are derived from complete 1929 data and from ro30 data for Class I railways for the 
months Jan.—Oct. inclusive, arranged in ratios of the following form: Class I roads, Jan.~Oct., 1929: All 
roads, Jan.—Dec., 1929:: Class I roads, Jan.—-Oct, 1930: æ (the estimate for all roads), rg30. Any attempt 
to estimate 1930 data is greatly complicated by the general business depression. Dr. Julius Parmelee, using 
data of the Bureau of Railway Economics, reaches results that correspond rather closely with those given 
here. Cf. Julius H. Parmelee, “A Review of Railway Operations in 1930,” Railway Age, XC(1931), 45 ff. 


Bus transportation continued, however, to develop during 1930, 
and it is estimated by Bus Transportation that 95,400 busses are 
used in transporting passengers. Both steam and electric roads are 
supplementing their rail services with this newer type of service. At 
the close of 1930, 390 electric-railway companies were operating 
busses, a slight increase over 1929. There were 13,522 vehicles being 
used by these roads, or about 1,000 more than were in operation a 
year earlier. While only 650 single-track miles of street railways 
were replaced by bus service in 1930, over 5,000 miles were added 

2 For data see Growth of Traffic on Steam Railways of the United States, rgoo-1928—a 


Report to the Interstate Commerce Commission from Its Director of Statistics, p. 8a, and 
bulletin of monthly revenue traffic statistics. 


3 Uniled States Daily, Feb. 2, 1931. 
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by street-railway companies to bus routes. Nearly oo American 
steam railways now operate bus subsidiaries in the passenger 
service.4 

' AUTOMOBILE AND TRAVEL HABITS 


The production of motor vehicles slumped markedly during 1930. 
The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce estimates the total 
as 3,505,000 compared with 5,622,000 during 1929—-a decrease of 
37.7 per Cen Passenger-car production fell from 4,794,898 in 1929 
to an estimated 2,943,200 in 1930. The corresponding truck-produc- 
tion figures are 826,811 and 561,800. The total estimated registra- 
tion of motor vehicles increased only 0.8 per cent over 1929. Passen- 
ger-car registrations showed little if any increase according to the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce estimate.’ Passenger- 
car registrations per thousand dropped from 190.4 (1929) to 189.0 
(1930 estimate). There is some reason to believe that the saturation 
point in automobile ownership has been reached.’ 

How much do Americang travel in their passenger motor cars each 
year? The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce has arrived 
at an estimate of 380,000,000,000 passenger-miles for 1929, using the 
average of the numbers of registered passenger cars, minus busses, 

4 Electric Railway Journal (Annual Statistical and Progress Number), LXXV (1931), 
3-5, 27-33. Additional information supplied by Mr. C. W. Stocks, editor of Bus Trans- 


portation, and Mr. John A. Miller and Mr. J. R. Stauffer, editor and assistant editor of 
the Electric Railway Journal. Cf. Bus Transportation, X (1931), 68-69. 


5 The estimate of the editors of Automotive Industries (Philadelphia) is slightly lower: 
total 1930 production, 3,477,c00, a decrease of 38.2 per cent from the r929 figure. This 
includes an estimated decrease of 39.2 per cent in passenger-car production and 32.1 per 
cent in truck production. Cf. Automotive Industries, LXIV (Jan. 17; 1931), 83- 


6 In 1929 registrations of passenger cars numbered 23,121,589. The 1930 estimate is 
23,200,000 (National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Preliminary Facts and Fig- 
ares, Automobile Industry, 1930, issued yearly). Other estimates indicate a slight loss in 
total passenger-car registration. It should be noted that passenger-car registrations in 
most states include busses, which may have shewn an increase over 1929, 


7 Figures of automobile registration collected from the several states are subject to 
certain errors. For example, taxicabs and busses may or may not be registered as pas- 
senger cars. In some states a change of car during the year carries the old registration, 
whereas in other states it necessitates a new registration, thus makingduplications pos- | 
sible. The statistical department of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce ` 
attempts to correct for such errors in so jar as possible, but complete correction cannot 
be assured. 
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on December 31, 1928, and December 31, 1929. The estimate as- 
sumes, on the basis of certain surveys, that the average car contains 
2.5 passengers, and that it travels 7,000 miles per year. A similar 
. estimate by the writers for 1930 gives 404,000,000,000, an increase 
of approximately 4 per cent.’ For 1922 the figure of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce is 80,c00,000,000 passenger- 
miles. Railroad passenger-miles for 1930 are estimated at slightly 
more than 27,000,000,000, and are declining yearly. The country is 
obviously reshaping its travel habits in terms of motor-vehicle trans- 
portation. ' 

The widespread use of the automobile, and the consequent mobil- 
ity of the population, have produced new institutions for housing the 
traveler, and modified older ones. Data relating to tourist camps 
and overnight lodgings are fragmentary, but point to pronounced 
increase in numbers. In 1930, as a result of licensing legislation, 430 
roadside camps were under supervision in Maine, and 2,678 road- 
side eating places had been inspectetl.? Registration of overnight 
campers at New York state public camps are summarized by the 
Conservation Department of the state. From 1927 to 1930 the num- 
ber of camps increased from 7 to 19. Registrations were as follows: 

1927-— 36,816 
1928-— 54,924 
1929-129, 883 
1930-267 , 886 


Figures of the Department of Commerce for 1929 lead to an esti- 
mate of 110,c00 wayside camps and refreshment stands in the coun- 
try, of which 65,000 are permanent.” The growth of the automobile 
tourist camp and overnight lodging has given rise in several states 
to agitation for their control. While the hotel industry is directly 
concerned, no small part of the impetus for legislation has come from 


8 This increase contrasts with the stationary passenger-car registrations noted in the 
preceding paragraph. It results from the method of calculating the average registra- 
tions for any year, in consequence of which the 1930 estimate reflects some of the gain 
in passenger-car registration during the year 1929. 

9 United States,Daily, Dec. 2, 1930. 

1 Statement by Ray Hall, Finance and Investment Division, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, tbid., Nov. 4, 1930; see also Ray Hall, Tke Balance of International 
Payments of the United States in 1929 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1930). 
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groups Interested in the moral aspects of the overnight stopping 
place.” - 

Hotel men agree that the automobile has been the important 
factor in stimulating widespread travel by women. This in turn has 
profoundly influenced the furnishings of the modern hotel, and has 
resulted in greatly modifying hotel and restaurant menus.” Returns 
from a questionnaire sent to hotel executives in twenty states indi- 
cated that in 1930, 67 per cent of hotel guests arrived by private 
automobile or bus and that 55 per cent of these hotels operated a 
garage in connection." 

The development of the automobile presumably lies behind the 
improvement of hotel facilities in smaller communities. Although 
specific data are not available, it is the belief of those intimately 
associated with the hotel industry that such an increase in facilities 
is a reality. Figures showing the growth of the hotel in the United 
States may be taken as one index of increased mobility of the people. 
Since 1920 the number of hotels has increased from 20,800 to 26,800, 
or 29 per cent. During the same decade available rooms increased 
47 per cent, although the number of guests registered increased 
only about 12.5 per cent." 

Mobility of the population is also evident in the convention habit, 
which according to foreign visitors is one of the characteristic aspects 
of American life. While data for earlier years are not yet tabulated, 
in 1930 there were held 15,653 conventions of various kinds, includ- 
ing 1,153 in Canada, with a total attendance estimated at 4,101,000. 
California led with 1,185, Ohio came second with 1,159, and New 
York was third with 1,063. The conventions already listed for 1931 
exceed by 1,093 the number listed at a similar time a year ago." 

Cf. Norman Hayner, “Automobile Camps in the Evergreen Playground,” Social 
Forces, IX. (1930), 256-66. 

% See Restaurant Management, Aug., 1930, D 105. 


sData supplied by Mr. J. O. Dahl, associate editor, Hotel Management, and the 
Ahrens Publishing Co., New York. 

u Data from Hotel Management, XVI, 198, and through the courtesy of Mr. J. O. 
Dahl, of the Ahrens Publishing Co., and Mr. E. C. Romine, of Horwath & Horwath, 
hotel auditors. 


15 Jan. 28, r930. Deta supplied through the courtesy of Mr. E. F. Hendrickson, presi- 
dent of Hendrickson Publishing Co., publishers of World Convention Dates (New York). 
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AERONAUTICS 


There have been notable events in aviation during 1930. In Sep- 
tember the first Paris to New York flight was completed by D. Coste 
and M. Bellonte with an elapsed time of 37 hours and 18.5 minutes. 
During the year the first all-air coast-to-coast passenger service on 
a regular thirty-six-hour schedule was established, and three routes 
are now operated. In April air-mail service from New York to 
Buenos Aires was inaugurated. Already international and inter- 
continental passenger and mail air service is introducing problems 
of a new nature. Surgeon General H. 5. Cumming of the United 
States Public Health Service points out that the usual time required 
for a ship journey exceeded the period of incubation of many con- 
tagious diseases, which could thus be detected at the port of entry. 
This natural protection disappears with communication by air. Sev- 
eral nations have begun discussion of the health problem that is in- 
volved." : 

The number of passengers carried in 1630 by transport lines with 
regular schedules totaled 385,910, as against 165,263 In 1929, and 
the number of transport companies increased from 27 to 35 during 
the year. Transport planes in 1928 flew 10,472,024 miles; in 1929, 
20,242,891 miles; and in 1930, 28,833,967 miles"? The average jour- 
ney per passenger is estimated as 250 miles.” Domestic air-mail 
routes now cover 21,802 miles, and 1930 operation called for 17,948,- 
657 flight-miles; 16,662,764 miles were actually flown, in which 
8,005,201 pounds of mail were carried, as against 7,096,930 in 1929. 

3$ In Feb., 1931, regular air-mail service began between Winnipeg and Minneapolis, 
the connecting link in an 1r1,000-mile mail route from Northern Canada to the Argen- 
tine. A letter mailed in the Yukon is now delivered in the Argentine in three weeks; be- 
fore the new Minneapolis-Winnipeg service, delivery tock nine weeks (United States 
Daily, Feb. 2, 1931). In Nov., 1930, the postmaster-general advertised for bids for the 
establishment of a weekly transatlantic air-mail service by way of Bermuda and the 


Azores. Because of a defect in wording the advertisement was withdrawn, but it is to be 
reissued shortly. | 


17 United States Daily, Jan. 31, 1931. 


8 Data from statistical Appendix of Aircraft Year Book, 1937, compiled by the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, New York. 


19 Estimate furnished by Mr. W. E. Berchtold, of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, New York. 
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Less than 7 per cent of approximately 53,000 trips actually scheduled 
by American air lines in 1930 were canceled or failed of completion. 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, on the basis of reports 
from operators, estimates that in addition to the preceding “air 
transport,” so-called “aerial service” (chartered planes, sight-seeing, 
etc.) added 95,959,645 miles flown in the air, a decrease from 104,- 
336,560 miles flown in this type of service in 1929, although still a 
huge increase from 8,411,889 in 1923. In this non-scheduled type 
of service 2,621,769 passengers were carried in 1930 as against 2,995,- 
530 In 1920, and 5,324 planes were in service as compared with 7,408 
in the preceding year. In corporation and personal “private flying” 
there was an estimated growth from 25,000,000 in 1929 to 40,000,000 
in 1930. The decline in “aerial service” is explicable in terms of the 
enlargement of the other two classes of service.” On January 1, 
1930, 13,900 miles of route were lighted or in process of being lighted; 
one year earlier the figure was 9,302." During the fiscal year 1931 
the Department of Commerce will equip 3,000 additional miles with 
lights, bringing the total lighted mileage to about 17,000 miles, which 
is three-quarters of the trunk airways installed by the federal gov- 
ernment.” Facilities for air travel continued to expand in 1930, and 
on December 31, 1930, there were in the country 550 municipal air- 
ports, as compared to 453 In 1929. Commercial airports increased 
from 495 to 564, and Department of Commerce intermediate fields 
from 235 to 240. The Department of Commerce had on record at 
the close of 1930, 1,413 proposals for new airports, as against 921 
a year earlier.” 

On June 30, 1930, there were 15,280 pilots, licensed or pending, as 

against 10,215 on December 31, 1929. There were 7,354 licensed 
planes, compared with 6,685 in 1929, and the number of unlicensed 
planes decreased from 3,155 to 2,464. Of the licensed pilots in 1930, 
385 were women. There are now 173 glider pilots licensed by the 

20 Data from statistical Appendix of Aircraft Year Book, 1931, compiled by the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, New York. 

z Report of the Asststant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, 1930, pp. 45-46. 

22 United States Daily, May 6, 1930. i 


3 Data from Annual Report of the Secretary of Commerce, 1930, pp. 43, 52; and state- 
ment of the Aeronautics Branch, Department of Commerce, in the United States Daily, 
Jan. 9, 1931. 
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Department of Commerce, and 1,088 gliders have been given identi- 
fication marks.” The appearance of the autogiro is already raising 
new problems of aircraft control.’s 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Foreign travel still attracts Americans in increasing numbers as 
revealed by passport figures. In 1930, 198,870 passports were issued 
to Americans traveling abroad, and 4,357 passports were extended. 
In 1929, 196,930 passports were issued, and 189,308 in 1928.” A de- 
termined effort is being made by foreign governments to attract 
American tourists. Fifty-two national governments at the end of 
1930 were promoting tourist trade in one way or another, and 29 
countries offered travel inducements in the form of reduced passport 
fees. Austria, Italy, and Roumania are using the radio directly to 
draw visitors.?? 

THE RADIO 


The radio has become the great American toy, while at the same 
time its practical utility is developing along many lines. Employing 
trade data, the United States Department of Commerce estimates 
that there were 13,478,600 radio sets in the United States on July 1, 
1930, or one set for every or persons of the population.” 

Because of the urge from advertisers, numerous investigations dur- 
ing 1930 have aimed to analyze the audience of the country’s radio 
stations. A study by Crossley, Inc 29 suggests that the effective lis- 


24 Statement by Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, United States 
Daily, Jan. 14, 1931. 

25 Thid., Feb. 10, 1931. 

26 Data from Passport Division, Department of State. Present extension provisions 
became effective July 1, 1930. 

27H. M. Bratter, The Promotion of Travel by Foreign Countries (Washington: Fi- 
nance and Investment Division, United States Department of Commerce, 1931), pp. 
63 Ë. 

*8 For this estimate, hy states, see Domestic Commerce, issued by the United States 
Department of Commerce, VI (Nov. 30, 1930), 167. As this section is being written 
(Feb. 15, 1931) the Bureau of the Census has begun releasing figures on radio ownership 
compiled from the 1930 census. New Hampshire has 53,111 sets, or 8.76 persons per 
set; Delaware 275183, or 8.77 persons per set. 

29 À research engineering firm, New York, not to be confused with the Crosley Radio. 
The Crossley study is sponsored by about fifty concerns in conjunction with the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. 
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teners per set at any time should be taken as 3.1.3 Investigations 
reveal that 3 out of every 4 sets owned are used at some time during 
each day, but that no more than half of the total sets are in use at 
any one.time, even when the most popular programs are on the air.” 
Crossley, Inc., found that 2 out of every 3 sets are in use at some 
time each evening. One-sixth are in use at 6:00 P.M., one-third at 
7:00 P.M., two-fifths at 8:00 P.M., one-half at ọ:00 and 10:00 P.M., 
one-third at 11:00 P.M., and one-fourth at 12:00 p.m.* Interesting 
variations in the radio audience appear by sex, section of the coun- 
try, time of day, day of week, month of year, and economic status. 

Both of the major broadcasting chains expanded during 1930. The 
National Broadcasting Company now has the possibility of linking 
seventy-five stations, including two in Canada, and is on the air 
over three networks and supplementary stations for eighteen hours 
a day. Six stations were added to the network during the year, and 
the permanent wire interconnection totals 34,500 miles.33 The Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System Has now in its potential circuit seventy- 
seven stations, with twenty cities in its basic network. In both chains 
income from advertising mounted during the year, although in both 
the bulk of the radio time is not sponsored by advertisers." ) 

While “fan mail” is not an accurate measure of the size of the 
radio audience, it hints at the extent to which the radio has become 
a part of American life. Over 2,000,000 letters were received from 
National Broadcasting Company programs in 1930, an increase of 
1,000,000 over 1929.35 A single address on a religious topic over a 
Columbia network of twelve stations produced 438,000 letters. 

30 Fortune, II (Dec., 1930), 65 ff. 


o Data supplied by John J. Karol, director of market research, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, from unpublished manuscript. Cf. Fortune, II (Dec., 1930), 65 ff. 

32 Thid. 

33 Advisory Commuttce of National Broadcasting Company, Fifth Meeting, 1931. 

34 With the National Broadcasting Company from Sept. through Nov., 1930, 30.4 per 
cent of the program hcurs originating at the New York studios were advertising pro- 
grams, 9.1 per cent were institutional programs (such as public meetings, Red Cross 
programs, Damrosch programs, etc.), and 60.5 per cent were sustaining programs, Le 
provided by the National Broadcasting Company. Data supplied through courtesy of 
Mr. E. P. H. James, National Broadcasting Company, New York. 

3 Advisory Committee, National Broadcasting Company, op. cit. 

3 Data supplied by J. J. Karol, Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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In broadcasting news events the radio again demonstrated its im- 
portance as a supplement to the newspaper. Especially dramatic 
was the running account of the Ohio prison fire which was described 
over a national hookup as it raged. It is in fixed, prearranged events, 
however, that most is to be expected from the radio as a news agency. 
The total time given to broadcasting news events (thus competing 
with the newspaper) is small.” Some evidence of the extent to which 
the radio is opening new channels of communication Is seen in the 
fact that officials of the federal government during 1930 used nearly 
1,000 hours of time on the two major chains, and that during the 
year there was at least one spokesman for every department of the 
federal government on both chains. The potentialities of the radio 
as an educational device have been discussed considerably through- 
out the year, and in New York the development of a gigantic radio 
center, backed by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was announced.® Spon- 
sored by the United States Chamber of Commerce, the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, and the United States Office of Education of the 
Department of the Interior, an experiment has been under way to 
ascertain the influence of the radio upon isolated communities. Pre- 
liminary results indicate considerable modification of habits.” 


THE TELEPHONE NETWORK 


During the last year installations of telephones were not as numer- 
ous as in preceding years, although this is not surprising in view of 
general business conditions. The United States Department of Com- 
merce estimates that as of January 1, 1931, there were 20,365,000 
telephones in use in the United States." An increasing use of the tele- 


a Officials of the N.B.C. in an interview estimated it as less than 2 per cent. 


38 President Hoover spoke twenty-seven times over national circuits in 1930, and 
has spoken thirty-seven times to a national audience during the first twenty-two months 
of his administration. This equals the total broadcasts by former President Coolidge in 
his seven years in office. See United States Daily, Dec. 30, 1930. 

39 New York Times, June 16, 1930. Also see United States Daily, Jan. 31, 1931; Jan. 
28, 1931; Sept. 17, 1930; Nov. 12, 1930; Nov. 19, 1930; Dec. 16, 1930. 

4 Data supplied by William John Cooper, commissioner of education, Department 
of the Interior.» 


o Statement in the United States Daily, Jan. 13, 1931. Additional data are available 


in Telephone and Telegraph Statistics of the World, issued annually by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
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phone in toll service results in immediate contacts over wider areas.” 
Toll wires of the Bell System carried approximately 400,000,000 
messages a year in 1920, 625,000,000 in 1925, and 1,115,000,000 
in 1929, an increase during the period of slightly more than two and 
one-half times. During the same years the number of local-exchange 
telephone calls did not quite double. While some of the increase in 
toll traffic is the outgrowth of extension of urban areas, “‘the largest 
increases are being felt in the very long distance business, particu- 
larly on the transcontinental routes and the routes between the larg- 
est cities in various parts of the country.” This increasing utiliza- 
tion of toll facilities is accompanied by greater speed in arranging 
long-distance connections. The average time in 1924 was 7.5 min- 
utes, and in 1929, 2.4 minutes. In 1929 more than 7o per cent of all 
long-distance calls were made without the subscriber returning his 
receiver to the book Toll rates in general have been reduced con- 
siderably since 1926, which unquestionably contributes to greater 
usage of the telephone. . ° 


MOTION PICTURES 


Tae year 1930 also found the talking motion picture firmly estab- 
lished. Theaters not equipped with sound apparatus are closing, not 
only because of competition from the “talkies,” but because of in- 
ability to obtain silent films. N. D. Golden estimates that there are 
22,731 motion-picture houses in the country, seating 11,300,000 and 
with a daily attendance of 15,00c,o00. The talking picture, he states, 
originally increased attendance by about re per cent.” Since the 
middle of 1930 attendance has declined. The influence of the radio 
upon the motion picture is evident in the appearance late in 1930 of 

42 “The term ‘toll’ is applied broadly to telephone service between different localities 
as contrasted with ‘local’ service which is, in general, within one municipality or center 
of population” (W. H. Harrison, "Recent Developments in Toll Telephone Service,” 
Beli Telephone Quarterly, IX. [t930], 124). 


43 Annual Report of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company for the Year 1929 
(New York), p. 26. 

44 Harrison, op. cil., p. 125. 

4 Annual Report of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company for the Year 1929, 
pp. 2~3. l : 

4 Statement by N. D. Golden, assistant chief, Motion Picture Division, United 
States Department of Commerce, in United States Daily, May 3, 1930. 
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the “sponsored” motion-picture film which so far as content is con- 
cerned contains no advertising but is announced as “presented by 
—,” with the name of the advertiser given. For this privilege 
the advertiser pays so much per thousand attendance at the theaters 
where the film is run.” l 





THE NEWSPAPER 


American newspaper circulation remained almost at a standstill 
last year, and the total number of papers published continued to 
decline. At the outset of 1931 there were 388 morning papers, 1,554 
evening papers, and 521 Sunday papers, while the corresponding 
1930 figures were 381, 1,563, and 528, respectively. Morning circula- 
tion In 1930 was 14,434,257 as compared with 14,448,878; evening 
circulation in 1930 was 25,154,915 compared to 24,976,737 (a slight 
gain); and Sunday circulation dropped from 26,879,536 (1929) to 
26,413,047 (1930). Advertising lineage suffered a 12.4 per cent drop 
from the 1929 level, largely in consequence of the slump in auto- 
motive advertising. ‘There are now fifty-seven important newspaper 
chains in the United States, and their development and growth raise 
interesting questions of social control. 


It is impossible to discuss here the ramifications of the most obvi- 
ous changes in American life summarized by the preceding data. On 
the one hand is a process of integration and adjustment; on the other 
is a lively competition accompanied by mutual fears: railroad fight- 
ing bus; bus fighting street car; newspapers concerned over radio 
advertising; moving picture competing with radio; hotel fighting 
tourist camp. The ultimate outcome cannot be predicted; one can 
only be impressed with the changes that go on before the eyes and 
marvel at the way in which American life, and the habits of the indi- 
vidual citizens, are being transformed. 

47 Statement by C. T. North, chief of Motion Picture Division, Department of 
Commerce. 


4 Data from Editor and Publisher (International Year Book Number), Jan. 31, 1931, 
p. 17, and are based on A.B.C. reports and post-office statements for the six months 
prior to Dec. 31 of each year. 
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ABSTRACT 


Neighborhood assistance supplied the bulk of relief in unemployment crisis, but was 
woefully inadequate. Organized community relief was delayed, unequal to the great 
task, and disunited. Various local organizations attempted relief, showing a lack of ap- 
preciation of the leadership and methods of organization necessary in the larger com- 
munity. Out of the crisis reliance on the larger social unit is emerging for a few needs. 
Community agencies, hitherto more or less unrelated, have in a measure been brought 
together. Community responsibility for care of the sick is emerging. Social workers are 
contesting some of the efforts of community chests to integrate authority, Realization 
of lack of integration is shown in studies of social distance. Community organization 
and city planning have become subordinate to the study of regionalism. Closer rela- 
tions between school authorities and community agencies was advocated. The White 
House Conference received reports on planned communities, community centers, and 
community houses. Several community studies were undertaken. Considerable effort 
was made toward a formulation of group work method and group records. Eighteen 
books on social changes involving community appeared. 

a 


THE STRESS OF CRISIS 


The social area, larger than the family, that surrounds the indi- 
vidual, namely the community in which he meets his fellows in 
face-to-face contacts and learns the patterns of social behavior, has 
passed through twelve months in which change has taken place even 
more rapidly than in other recent years. First, the economic dis- 
turbance has emphasized the presence but inadequacy of old neigh- 
borhood ties in time of crisis. The distress of the unemployed has 
been met only in part by the combined help of private and public 
relief, but by far the largest measure has come from such agencies 
as relatives, storekeepers, members of the same churches, lodges, 
language groups, of the distressed. Guessing is gratuitous on such 
a question but it is conservative to conjecture that nine-tenths of all 
material relief has come from the unorganized “community” sources. 
Observation of trained and experienced workers in many cities and 
rural districts bears out the statement. And yet that sort of assist- 
ance is woefully inadequate and the great burden of the most distress- 
ing need has become a city-wide, state-wide, nation-wide problem for 
organized private, semi-private, and public relief. The year has seen 
a thoroughgoing appreciation of the fact that for mutual help in time 
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of economic slump, this country is past the stage where rugged in- 
dividualism, family savings, or mutual aid in small groups is suff- 
cient. The “community” even for very personal matters of this kind 
is for us a much larger complex of relations. 

If the old neighborhood economy is inadequate, so also are the 
newer forms of community aid. Not only has private and public 
charity proved too weak to bear the brunt of widespread depression, 
but it has demonstrated its lack of comprehension, unity, and will- 
ingness. The new “community” is young and weak. First it was 
very slow in answering the need—even reluctant to recognize it. 
Industrialists and community boosters feared public discussion 
might aggravate the depression and as one authority said of Cleve- 
land the words that could have been uttered of almost any commu- 
nity in the United States: “There arose a period in which the com- 
munity remained relatively stagnant in the face of the impending 
crisis.” Reluctant to start, the community under the leadership of 
organized groups headed by successfué business men and their wives 
has refused to give in quantities to relieve adequately even the most 
obvious cases of distress. In New York, $8,600,o00c was raised by 
private subscription, and at this writing the city is faced with deple- 
tion of the fund and the presence of many thousands of distressed 
families. Private charity leaders demand appropriation by the city. 
The Social Service Exchange for 1930 up to and including December 
27 totaled 335,088 cases cleared; for 1929, 188,505. Detroit is tak- 
ing care of the bulk of relief through the Public Welfare Depart- 
ment, spending nearly $2,000,000 per month. The public agencies 
there are seeking to put some of the burden on private shoulders. 
No community spirit in any city has proved sufficient to roll up the 
sums that were necessary—money has “come hard.” 

The American community is in only rare instances “co-ordinated” 
beneath the surface, despite the shibboleths used by social work 
leaders; for in more than one town the unemployment crisis has 
brought with it grave disputes between the major relief agencies, and 
even where a united front finally was achieved, there were many 
antagonisms’that flared and burned in the shifting for positions of 
prestige and the seeking for credit for unemployment relief. In the 
present crisis it is also clear that the organized charities have not 
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heretofore established universal confidence in themselves and in their 
methods. Desire showed itself on the part of hundreds of local or- 
ganizations devoted to educational, fraternal, social, religious, or 
other purposes, to take up relief work. The result is a deflection 
from the agencies with experience, training, and technique of the 
strength they need so badly to the ill advised, scattered, and ineffec- 
tive channels of small, diverse organizations. The phenomenon in- 
dicates that many “joiners” of local groups are still thinking and 
feeling in terms of an old neighborhood economy. 

Out of the experience is evolving a ieeling of reliance on the larger 
social units for relief and in that feeling the beginnings of a larger 
community consciousness. As a formulation of that consciousness 
there is emerging social insurance and various schemes in Cincinnati, 
Detroit, and other places to insure by an organized framework against 
the worst of the evils of depression. The most striking feature of these 
schemes is the bringing together of industry, social service, govern- 
ment, and practically every agency cf importance into community 
planning and operation. There is an incipient integration of the 
larger community, and with it a critical analysis of certain commer- 
cial agencies like employment bureaus that have been exploiting in 
the absence of a community consciousness. Unemployment has, as 
did the war, ramified into every major sphere, as witness, for ex- 
ample, the symposium under the auspices of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education on “Unemployment and Adult Educa- 
tion,” a symposium in which participated a score of national leaders. 
Meanwhile, as might be expected, the little there is of community 
pulled itself together, or tried to, to expel any “out-group” members. 
As a result aliens are learning of more discriminations against them 
than in more prosperous times and others of the less privileged class 
find it more than ordinarily difficult to take their accustomed places 
in the body politic. i 

ONE GAIN 

At least one gain in mutual provision on a large scale is to be 
noted in the adoption by a few and the advancement in a dozen 
states of old age insurance provisions. Undoubtedly the depression 
has helped to bring human sympathies into play against the de- 
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fenses usually set up against larger community measures, defenses 
such as slogans of “socialism, dole, etc.” 

A further widening of social sympathy based on study of facts and 
related but little if at all to the depression are the studies by the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. These studies are effec- 
tively accelerating the acceptance of community responsibility for 
many of the costs of illness that industrialized society has made too 
great and too complex for individual, family, or small group respon- 
sibility. 

QUESTIONING OF SOCIAL FORMS 

With the strain of need and also with the advance of the few 
socializing measures have gone conflicts and a more fundamental 
questioning of community structure. A committee of the national 
organization of the social workers takes issue with the interference 
by the chest authorities in their contractual relations with their 
employees. Loyalty came into question: should a social worker sign 
a petition for a political candidate? WHat is the area of relief for 
social agencies? At a national conference the struggle of the chest 
against the autonomy of local groups came out in clear-cut but un- 
emotional terms and is to be continued ir further conferences. 
Studies of the social distance between various welfare organizations 
and of the social distance between lawyers and social workers indi- 
cate an appreciation that the distances spoken of imply a lack of 
community integration at least in some measure. 

A merger in Cleveland of Health Council, Red Cross Teaching 
Center, and Social Hygiene Association with the Association for 
Adult Education in a Division of Informal Adult Education of 
Cleveland College, illustrates the dissatisfaction with certain former 
community forms. In the field of foreign-language groups the urge 
toward an affiliation of fraternal societies became quite vocal and 
vigorous. On the other hand, the social agencies under Jewish aus- 
pices stressed Jewish culture and Jewish associations for Jews more 
than in previous years. , 

The rapid evolution of the rural community was shown in several 
studies. In one paper a thorough study of European villages was 
recommended in order that favorable characteristics might be incor- 
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porated in American rural neighborhoods, said by the author to be 
rapidly changing. Somewhat as a balance was the conclusion in 
one of the reports of Zimmerman and Corson that there is danger of 
undue effort to disturb the rural family organization. 


REGIONALISM 


Community organization and city planning took their subordinate 
places in the much discussed subject of regionalism that promises 
to maintain an “up stage” position for a few years to come in the 
discussions of adjustment of small and old social organization to the 
newer and larger industrial units. Warren S. Thompson in Mercury 
and Stuart Chase in Harper’s announced that the city is turning out 
badly as a social unit both as regards satisfactory human association 
and efficiency; and must be reorganized as a part of a larger unit. 
For the rural community with its village and hinterland the idea is 
quite common today, and the year saw considerable discussion of 
methods of relating them in a “region” or “area.” The studies of 
the regional plan of New York emerged from a city planning scheme 
into regionalism in the eyes of the public through the book by Duffus, 
Mastering a Metropolis and the proposals for the reclamation of the 
Jersey meadows. The regional concept was treated in scientific pa- 
pers from the point of view of German and French development. 
At least one group in America has discussed planning on state and 
national bases, involving the social, economic, political, and cultural 
life of the areas Involved. 


EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY ENVIRONMENT 


The relation of school and community became a matter of im- 
portant discussion. The urbanization of the school was described 
in articles and the White House Ccnference on Child Health and 
Protection received reports from various committees recommending 
close relation between school authorities and community agencies 
as well as the home. A very close tie-up under educational leader- 
ship of all agencies dealing with the child was proposed for the 
summer by the Committee on the Vacation of the School Child. 
The Committee on Community Environment summarized the re- 
` lance of character-building agencies on community attitudes and 
recommended the fostering of planned communities. The report in- 
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cluded a study of the rapidly increasing real-estate or planned com- 
munities in the United States. A report to another of the committees 
concluded there are between eight and ten thousand HE 
centers or houses in the country. 

In Oregon effort was made to study the community organizations 
numbering one hundred to one hundred fifty that have sprung up in 
recent years, supposedly as an answer to overcommercialization. 


STUDIES 


The first issue of Social Service Year Book contained careful state- 
ments of the function and present importance of various forms of 
community organization. The study conducted in South Dakota of 
the Hutterische Communities furnished suggestive inquiries for the 
student of the modern community. 

At the University of Cincinnati the study of the urban commu- 
nity included the preparation of a research tract map, making of 
spot maps for specific types of data, ‘stydy of negro invasions into 
white areas, distribution of institutions, and transportation systems. 
The study of delinquency areas in Chicago by Shaw was discussed 
considerably in considering community influences. The citizen’s as- 
sociations in Washington were studied. The studies of various as- 
pects of settlements in New York were continued. Astudy was made 
of a settlement in Cleveland and a radical hypothesis of change in 
settlement organization proposed to a sympathetic group including 
the leaders of settlements in Cleveland. In the same city a study 
was made of the trend toward the use of school buildings by settle- 
ments. l 

There was a great deal of consideration given to the study of 
group work and the effort made to reach a formulation of a tech- 
nique analogous to that of the family case worker. Particularly was 
the work at Western Reserve watched with interest. There group 
records were kept in some detail and experiments made in the group- 
ing of members of settlement clubs and of an experimental camp. 


i STUDIES AND REPORTS 
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RURAL LIFE 


BRUCE L. MELVIN 
Cornell University 
ABSTRACT 

Rural life in the year 1930 was especiaily marked by the economic depression and 
the drought. The mechanization of farming which for some years has been in process 
was especially felt by virtue of a surplus of wheat being thrown on a world-market with 
a declining price. An automobile generation has come into societal participation in 
rural life only recently, which is making for a greater intensity in social change. Farm 
population increased in 1930, and the urban-rural flow was greater in some sections 
than the rural-urban current. The social organization of rural life is rapidly shifting 
from a locality basis to special-interest groupings, and this characteristic is becoming 
increasingly marked. 


CATACLYSMIC EVENTS 


The subject of social change in American rural life for 1930 is of 
exceedingly wide scope in space and subject matter but narrowly 
limited in time. This restriction forcés the writer on the subject to 
confine himself to the most salient aspects and to give limited statis- 
tical evidence in support of generalizations. However, the year 1930 
is likely to stand unique in the annals of rural change because it was 
marked by events of a cataclysmic nature and by the merging of 
tendencies noticeable for previous years. It is to the discussion of 
these events and tendencies noticeable in the year that this treatise 
is devoted. 

The drop in prices of farm products and the drought smote the 
heart of rural America, and disregarding what rate of recovery may 
be, the consequences will reach well into the future. “Even in bad 
years 1930 stands unique.”* The total production in crops in 1930 
fell only 5 per cent below that of 1929 but the value was 28 per cent 
less, making a monetary drop of $2,400,000,000 below that of the 
previous year. On December 1, 1930, the prices of the 21 principal 
farm crops averaged 100.2 per cent of the five-year pre-war average, 
compared with 131.1 per cent for the year before. Prices of farm 
products declined more rapidly than did those of the goods which 
the farmers have to buy." 

1 The Agricultural Situation, monthly report of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, January 1, 1931. 
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The depression of 1q20-21 caused the prices of farm products to 
turn violently downward making a wide disparity between the pros- 
perity of the country and the city. Though some recovery for the 
farmer’s prices was experienced during the intervening decade, the 
business slump of 1930 wiped out all this advance and prices started 
falling violently to levels the lowness of which multitudes of the 
present-day farmers have not previously known. The situation of 
the farmer prevents him from buying the factory products, and in 
turn the workers dependent on the factories cannot buy from the 
farmer. Whether or not this whole maladjustment is part of the 
process of lessening the disparity in price levels between farm and 
factory it is impossible to say because factors seem to be working 
that have not been prevalent in previous agricultural depressions. 
The recovery for both urban and rural interests was coexistent fol- 
lowing the depression of 1873 and in the process price levels of the 
two groups came near together. Today, machinery for farms, and 
relatively widely variant dem&nds for both farm and factory goods 
make possible the re-establishment of an equilibrium on new levels 
between agriculture and manufacturing. This will force wide re- 
adjustments in agriculture, and if we may judge from the last few 
years agriculture must also constantly make adjustments to a dy- 
namic society. These remarks lead to only one generalization; 1930, 
as a crisis year, may become outstanding in the judgment of the 
economic historian of the future, by very definite changes and 
trends, marking the beginning of new forms in economic and social 
organization due to the pressure of new techniques and methods of 
living. 

The hardships common to both industry and agriculture neces- 
sitate a common solution of the common problems, the portent of 
which has been the lessening of the rabid conflicts between rural and 
urban groups. This process is not an immediate result of the de- 
pression but has come gradually, growing less severe between the 
villagers and countrymen since the year 1922 and immediately fol- 
lowing. The farmers shortly after the disappointments of their early 
reverses perceived that the merchants were not deliberate tricksters 
but were in an economic web equally precarious with themselves. 
The toleration and understanding has apparently spread from the 
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small centers to the urban society and Wall Street is no longer the 
personified cause of economic ills. This statement is rom a more or 
less general observation but it is a hypothesis for consideration in 
any analysis of the rural-urban relationships involved in the eco- 
nomic conditions of 1930. 

The drought added to the economic depression, intensifying the 
grievous difficulties prevalent, and making the problem one of sur- 
vival instead of merely losing farms in some localities. By the close 
of 1930 relief in some form had been given to zhe twenty-one follow- 
ing states: Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wyoming. These states have 
a total of 1,848 counties of which 1,016 had been so affected that 
reduced freight rates had been extended to tham. During the fall of 
1930 the Red Cross sent seed to 238 counties scattered in the states 
of Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, “Mississippi, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. At the same time food was supplied to the worst affected 
areas in Arkansas and Kentucky.’ 

The drought has affected an area much wider than that which the 
figures indicate. Though the seriousness might not have been the 
same in other counties of the states mentioned or in other states its 
reaches have been widespread and the consequences will not be en- 
compassed by these particular county or state lines. 

Figures showing the comparative extent of the drought will give 
concreteness to the difficulty. The rural population of these twenty- 
one states totals approximately 34,000,000 or over 6o per cent of the 
rural population of the United States. This rural population, ex- 
cepting in a very few of these states, is agricultural, being composed 
of farmers or those directly dependent on farmers. Since the census 
figures on the farm population are not yet available it is impossible 
to state exactly the number of farm people affected, but it looks like 
one-half to two-thirds of the farm population are involved. 


2 DeWitt Smith, “Drought Relief; The First Phase,” Red Cross Courier, January 1, 
IQ3I. 

3 Space does not permit the discussion of the sociology of a crisis, and the effects of 
one of this nature can be measured only after the passing of considerable time. 
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SOME SPECIAL INFLUENCES 


Certain trends noticeable previous to 1930 became of epochal 
consequence during the year. The production and marketing of 
wheat reached a crucial stage owing to the rapid increase in the 
decade prior to 1930 and the coming of Russia, in a rather uncertain 
manner, into the competition of the world market. ‘“The area sown 
in southwestern winter wheat states increased approximately 4,000,- 
ooo acres from 1924 to ‘1929. During the same period the area in 
Canada, Argentine, and Australia combined increased 10,000,000 
acres.”4 “Russia continues to be a very important factor in the wheat 
market. Reports of shipments from the first of July into the second 
week of October total about 25,000,000 bushels. .This is more than 
twice the amount shipped in the corresponding period of the 1926- 
27 season when the total exports amounted to about 49,000,000 
bushels... .. Uncertainty as to. how much Russia may ship is 
probably more important at the present time than the actual volume ` 
_ of the shipments.”’s R 

The precarious situation of wheat had its counteraction in the 
wheat-growing areas. A specific example tells something of the 
story. The dry-land farming region of eastern Colorado is one sec- 
tion where wheat acreage was expanded, its grazing land being put 
under cultivation. During the summer of 1930 the writer found one 
county in this region in which land that a few years ago sold for 
$25.00 an acre was being resold for grazing for $2.50 an acre. Ina 
county-seat village there stood a fine Catholic school building and 
a Methodist church of exceedingly beautiful design and architecture. 
The Catholic school was closed and the prospects were that the 
Catholic church which stood near-by would soon cease having serv- 
"ices because over one-half of the parishioners had moved away and 
the remainder were in a very poor financial condition. The Meth- 
odist organization was struggling with a heavy debt, and the minis- 
ter was more anxious to leave than to aid in lifting the burden from 
the backs of his congregationi. | 

4 The World Wheat Outlock, 1930, and Facts Farmers Should Consider, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 95, August, 1930. 


€ World Wheat Prospects, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, WH-54, October 21, 1930. - l 
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The year 1930 stands at the end of a decade marked by the rapid 
mechanization of farming. The number of combines, which affords 
an example of this phenomenon, sold in the United States in 1923 
was 1,099; In 1926, 6,277; and in 1929, 19,666.° With conditions as 
they have been during the year of 1930 these twelve months seem 
to have stood in the midst of a deciding period respecting whether 
rural life is to be completely mechanized and industrialized or the 
unity of the farm home, farm family, and hame-ownership ideal to 
remain paramount. 


H 


POPULATION SHIFTS 


Population shifts, from a sociologist’s standpoint, have two spe- 
cial interests: the change in social control, and migrations. 

Young men and women who cannot remember the pre-automobile 
days came into the picture of social organization in rural life within 
the last year in so far as such is possible within a twelve months’ 
period. Their habits are not bound te the old neighborhood store, 
local church, village center, or some special ‘ocality group because 
the automobile has made it possible for them to form numerous con- 
nections outside their immediate vicinity. Furthermore, many of 
them have gone to high school at the county-seat town or at some 
distance from their home and by so doing they have forgotten the 
old family locality loyalty. Henceforth the automobile generations 
will help determine the policies for rural schools, rural churches, 
rural organizations, and other aspects of rural welfare. 

The decade ending in 1930 was notable for the livid flow of popu- 
lation from the farms and rural centers, the. phenomenon having 
spread to every part of the Union. Indeed, hus flow began in the 
sixties in New England and for the farm population spread over the 
whole of the United States. 

The flow of population from the farms in 1930 was reversed in 
some sections and the net result of the two-way flow almost balanced 
in other sections. Adding the excess of births over deaths to the 
farm population of 1929 there was an actual increase of farm popu- 
lation in 1936. The net movement away was 151,000 but the normal 
increase by births over deaths was 359,000 leawing a larger farm pop- 


6 The Worid Wheat Outlook, 1930, etc., op. cil. 
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ulation of 208,000 at the close than at the beginning of the year. 
Farm population gained for the first time in ten years, the move- 
ment from the farms was the smallest for any year since 1922, the 
first year for which information of this kind became available, and 
in part of the sections the flow from the cities was greater than the 
flow to them. The movement from tke cities to the farms was great- 
er than the reverse migration in the Middle Atlantic, East North 
Central, and Kast South Central states, while in the other sections 
more left the farms than returned but the excess was not so great 
as previously.’ 

One phase of the back-to-the-land movement has been the build- 
ing of country homes by city workers, which has been especially 
prevalent for the past few years in the industrial sections of the 
Northeast and near large urban centers in other parts of the country. 
The situation in Massachusetts affords a good example where a 
study of it has been made. | 

Of the total number of operators interviewed in Lowell and Taunton areas 
(115 and 84, respectively), only seven were regular farmers before they began to 
practice agriculture on a part-time basis. .... The present part-time farmers in 
the industrialized areas come largely from the urban elements of population. 

. From the survey of §20 houses in Holden, it was found that 585 families 
living in the same number of dwellings were engaged in some farming on their 
land holdings. .... Only 66 or a little over 12 per cent were bona fide farmers. 


The rest devoted only part of their time to farming, getting an additional in- 
come from outside employment or some other source.’ 


SHIFT IN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


Change in the social organization of rural life cannot be measured 
in terms of one year but owing to the pressure of the economic 
crisis and the hardships of the drought it seems probable that, 
some decades hence, 1930 may be regarded as the focal point in a 
transitory social structure. Certain tendencies are likely to be ac- 
centuated while others retarded through the stimuli of adverse con- 
ditions and the attendant reorganization of rural society in accord- 
ance with our means of rapid transportation. 

7 Release from the Office of Information, U.S. Department of Agrioulture, February 
1g, 1931. 

8 David Rozman, Part-Time Farming in Mcssachusetts, Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 266, 1930. 
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A tendency which seems to have become general over the whole 
of the United States is the decline in population and relative impor- 
tance of the small agricultural village. It started in the East some 
decades ago? and the movement has spread westward. “Of the 500 
incorporated villages [in Iowa] under 500 in population, 199 gained 
a total population of 7,001, while the remaining lost 12,077’ be- 
tween 1920 and 1930. Of the ten villages scattered in California, 
Colorado, Nebraska, and Iowa varying in size from about 700 to 

2,900 the vacant stores ranged from 2 to 14, the largest number 
being in a village of 1,165 in the raisin-growing section of Cali- 
fornia.™ 

Villages sufficiently near cities to feel their keen competition are 
no longer the centers for farm population though they may continue 
to render certain types and limited services. The polarity of rural 
life is in marked transition from the small to the larger centers, and 
it is impossible to predict the structure in which the polarity-equi- 
librium may be re-established. WË 

The shifting of polarity marks the disintegration of the old com- 
munity and neighborhood” and the reorganization of rural life about 
special interests and more or less on stratified lines. An excellent 
example of the successful organization of special interest groups is 
the Farm Bureau of Iowa. It is organized on a township basis, no 
attention being paid to the old community boundaries; the natural 
community basis about which the rural sociologists have said much 
plays a very little part in the success of this farmers’ organization. 
Of course, in some cases, the community boundaries and the town- 
ship lines coincide but that is the exception and not the rule. The 

9 Clayton A. Burdick, ‘Rural Wreckage in New England,” New England Magazine, 
Vol. XLVII, No. 1, March, r912. 

10 William L. Harter and R. E. Stewart, The Population of Icwa, Its Composition and 
Change, Agricultural Experiment Station, Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, Bulletin No. 275. 

1 The writer studied villages and churches for the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research in these four states during the summer of 1930, and in writing this article is 
deeply indebted. to this organization. 

% For discussion of the neighborhoods of the past see Rural Primary Groups by 
J. H. Kolb, Agricultural Experiment Station, SE of Wisconsin, Research Bulle- 
tin 51 (1921). 
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fact that a community organization and a farm bureau both succeed 
within overlapping territory and dissimilarity in the boundary lines 
testifies to the special interest groupings. - 

. The year 1930 marks a stage in rural life where stratification is 
marked in many sections. If, as in the case of New York, migration 
has been heavy this aspect has evolved in the process of population 
- shifting. Economic factors and the traditions of the old families 
seem to be the accompanying conditions in the old sections. On the 
other hand regions like California have it well marked by racial 
groupings. The democracy born in a rural society, nurtured through 
pride of place and occupation, and forming a dominating tradition 
_ in farm life seems to be passing with the increasing stratification. 
One man is no longer as good as another, and social intercourse is 
coming to be governed by defined groups and not through living 
close together. This stratification is not controlled by title or law, 
but the tastes, interests, economic status, and educational attain- 
ment all contribute to making it real. 


CONCLUSION . 


In writing this article the author has realized that it should serve 
various functions in accordance with the particular annual volume 
in which it is printed and the different interests of the readers. In 
order that it might be a record of certain changes a collection of facts ` 
have been presented, in order that it might indicate changes in 
process a few tendencies probably more or less obvious have been 
discussed, and in order that it might further interest in rural life 
both for the professional worker and the casual observer suggestions 
which may not always have the general support of generally recog- 
nized facts have been made. 


bk 


THE FAMILY’ 
ERNEST R. GROVES 
Research Professor of Sociology, University of North Carolina 


ABSTRACT | 


Outwardly it has been an uneventful year in the history of the American family. with 
the exception of the White House Conference and the establishment of the first matri- 
monial clinic. There is evidence of an increasing control in, parental and sex education 
and of a greater protest against contemporary mores and law, especially with regard 
to divorce and the use of contraceptives. The activities of the Roman Catholic church 
to conserve family life were given impetus by the encyclical of Pope Pius XI issued at 
the close of the year. The major problem has been family relief on account of industrial 
depression and unemployment. 


TRENDS 

The history of the family for 1930 appears on the surface to be an 
uneventful one. Nothing striking has happened in organization, leg- 
islation, or even agitation. One gathers the impression, however, 
that it has been an important year in which more constructive activ- 
ities have occurred than for several years past. There has been an 
increase in the interest in parental education, especially on the part 
of high-school teachers. Courses on the family in colleges have been 
strengthened, and their popularity appears to have increased among 


. students in home economics departments and sociology. 


Testimony is. given by specialists near to the problem that there 
has been a marked increase in sex instruction. This has not been 


‘confined to problems of childhood, for the needs of the adolescent 


and the adult have had some recognition. It is significant that the 
interest of churches in sex education has slightly increased and that 
experiments in preparing for matrimony are being made. 

The meeting of the problem of unemployment referred to in the 
report for 1929 became in 1930 the major activity of the charitable 
organizations. 

STATISTICS 


. The most important statistical study of the family has been made 
by Professors Dwight Sanderson and Harold F.-Dorn, of Cornell 
University, who prepared for the White House Conference an in- 


The author wishes to thank correspondents who have reported material from their 
various sections and especially to register his appreciation of the valuable service of 
Miss Flora Thurston, of the National Council for Parental Education, and the assist- 
ance of Miss Ina V. Young, Research Associate, University of. North Carolina. 
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vestigation, “The Relation of Density and Aggregation of Popula- 
tion to the Family.” The results of this study show that for almost 
every phase of family life the larger the community the less favor- 
able is the situation for the family. The authors contend, however, 
that since the city family has assets as well as liabilities, we must 
assume that the family as an institution is being forced to change 
to meet a new environmental situation. This investigation will be 
published at Washington. 


ORGANIZATION 


One of the most significant things that has happened in the his- 
tory of the American family was the organization of the Institute of 
Family Relations by Paul Popenoe, at Los Angeles, California. The 
following classification shows the nature of the problems presented 
by the first five hundred clients of this Institute: 





Educational «2.04 2-245.00ae<-vd niu EA 146 
Family maladjustment. ... a.nn 129 
Miscellaneous... e, 70 
Peomantal s ediren aa aN ES 43 
STEE 35 
SEX Dron eMiS eege 3I 
Era, Eier tee 30 
TOCA Goss ee eegen 7 

500 


Ohio State University and the University of Cincinnati have ex- 
tended their work in parental education. Parent and sex education 
have been emphasized by the University of Minnesota and the. 
American Social Hygiene Association. The National Council of the 
. Y.M.C.A. has also extended its program of parent and sex education. 
The International Congress on Mental Hygiene, held at Washing- 
ton, stressed topics of great importance of family welfare, while the 
White House Conference held in November was the most significant 
gathering of persons interested in children and the family ever held 
in America. 

Social Forces inaugurated during the year a department devoted 
to marriage and the family. 

Under the stimulus cf Dr. William S. Keller was held the seventh 
summer session of the Department of Social Service, Diocese of 
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Southern Ohio Protestant Episcopal Church, as a training clinic for 
modern pastoral service. 

In March a movement was inaugurated at Cleveland, Ohio, to 
organize a divorce-prevention clinic for the handling of domestic 
relations problems. 

An interesting development in some of the more progressive 
churches has been the establishment of matrimonial service, fre- 
quently called a “marriage clinic.” Usually instruction in the appli- 
cations of marriage is the chief function of these organizations. The ` 
Old Stone Church at Cleveland is an example. 

During the year the twelfth birth-control clinic was established by 
the Los Angeles County Health Department. These are said to be 
the only clinics of the kind in the United States that are integral 
parts of the public department of health. 

From California comes also the statement that there has been a 
marked trend toward the establishment of home-making classes for 
boys in the high schools. SÉ 

AGITATION 

The need of more opportunities for the establishment of social re- 
lationships between young people in the cities interested in the possi- 
bility of marriage is being felt by students of the urban families. To 
meet this problem in some cities an effort at co-operation is being 
made by the Y.M.C.A.’s and the Y.W.C.A.’s. ) 

Some church members propose that there be a double marriage 
ceremony: the first to be performed secularly before a public official, 
and the second by a minister for those who desire it and who by it 
attest their religious interest. 

One of the most significant events of 1930 has been the disregard- 
ing of conventional taboos of the discussion of venereal diseases by 
newspapers on the part of the News Sentinel of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
a Scripps-Howard paper. The usual vague phraseology was replaced 
by the frank use of “venereal disease.” This unusual policy met with 
little criticism and much approval. 

The popularizing of knowledge of. birth control has continued 
throughout.the year, and there has been an increased agitation for 
the repeal of restrictive laws, especially as they relate to the doctor’s 
right to give contraceptive information. 
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LEGISLATION 


Legislatures of few of the states met during the year. In Louisiana ` 
important legislation concerning the family was the passage of the. 
Child’s Aid bill. It was enacted that aid granted should be sufficient 
with other income to enable mothers to care for their children in 
their own homes. 

Unquestionably, no part of law is more lagging behind social ex- 


perience than that relating to familial experience. This is particular- ` 


ly true with reference to divorce legislation. American Ges and 
the theory of American law are far apart. 

With the beginning of 1931 legislation influencing family life has 
been introduced in many state legislatures. The year 1931 promises . 
to register some of the pressure that the mores are exerting against 
statutory law. : 

Mrs Ruth Bryan Owen, in December, introduced into Congress 
a bill to establish an executive department to be known as the De- 
partment of the Home and the Child, to promote and foster educa- 
tion, home and family life, and child welfare. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE FAMILY 


There is considerable evidence of increased activity on the part of 
the Catholic church in matters pertaining to marriage, parent educa- ` 
tion, and family life generally. 

. The appearance of the first Catholic textbook on the family, An 

Introductory Study of the Family, by Schmiedeler, designed especially 
for use in Catholic higher schools, has paved the way for more at- 
tention to this subject in the Catholic school system. 

The leit motif of the National Convention of the National Council 
of Catholic Women: (at Denver) was the family. The convention . 
resolutions called. fot a vigorous campaign. of resistance against at- 
tacks on the Christian ideal of the family, a constructive program of 
. family education, including character education, parent education, 
and pre-parental training, and the appointment of a nation-wide 
committee to EE an intensive Soe of the subject of family 
education. =" 

The various activities of the church to conserve. family life were 
given tremendous impetus by the encyclical (Casti connubii, “Of 
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Chaste Wedlock”) of Pius XI issued at the very end of the year. 
This document apparently received more immediate attention in 
this country than any papal pronouncement ever made. It is a 
powerful restatement of the traditional stand of the church on mat- 
ters of faith and morals in the field of marriage and the family, an 
unmistakable reiteration of the unalterable stand of the church on 
such matters as divorce, birth control, and experimental marriage. 
In the following mention is made of a number of points that are ap- 
parently stressed as among the more important: 

Matrimony is a divine institution, not of human origin. 

Among the blessings of marriage the child holds the first place. 
The rearing of the child is a parental duty. 

Conjugal faith is mentioned as another blessing of marriage. The 
term means marital chastity and mutual love and respect. Abuses 
of this blessing, such as artificial limitation of the family, are con- 
demned as “hateful abominations.” 

Matrimony is a sacrament; the Bond of marriage indissoluble. 
Under certain circumstances, however, a separation is permissible. 

A proper understanding of matrimony, by way of preparation for 
the married state, is proclaimed essential. : 

The dangers of mixed marriages are warned agairst. 

The husband is head of the home; the wife is in no sense a minor 
but a companion of the husband having all the rights which belong 
to the dignity of a human being. The public authority should adapt 
the civil rights of women to modern needs. 

Abortion is condemned. Referring to stezilization, it is pointed 
out that when there is no crime presenting cause for grave punish- 
ment, the state “can never directly harm or tamper with the integrity 
of the body, either for reason of eugenics or for any other reason.” 

Both spiritual and civil remedies for the abuses of marriage are 
suggested. Among the spiritual are mentioned true humility, per- 
sonal sanctity through the frequentation of the sacraments, a proper 
understanding of the sacrament of matrimony and adequate prepa- 
ration for its reception. Among the civil remedies are mentioned help 
for those in need and greater conformity be:ween civil and ecclesi- 
astical law with regard to marriage. | 

2 Summarized by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, Atchison, Kan. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


During the year there has been a great deal of material published 
relating to problems of the family. Paul Popenoe has published a 
study of happiness in one thousand marriages of educated people, 
and Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse has published her study on suc- 
cessful marriage. The Presbyterian church, to stimulate interest in 
the family, has edited a book entitled Twenty-four Views of Mar- 
riage. 

STUDIES 


The Social Science Research Council assigned fellowships to pre- 
pare scholars for family-adjustment work. 

The Child Welfare Survey of South Carolina, under the auspices 
of the American Legion and the American Legion Auxiliary, was 
completed. 

Other studies finished or in the process are: 


HELEN BERNARD. Social Relations ef 200 Families Served by a Case Work A gen- 
cy. Kansas, 1931. i 

WILLIAM PAUL CARTER. The Only Child: A Sociological Study of Certain Family 
Relationships. Chicago, 1930. 

Joun Dortarp. The Changing Functions of the American Family. Chicago, 
1931. 

EDWARD FRANKLIN FRAZIER. The Negro Family in Chicago. Chicago, 1930. 

Wayne Gray. Measuring the Farm Family's Standard of Life by Its Sparetime 
Activities and Expenditures. Wisconsin, 1930. 

JoHn Warwick INNES. Causes of the Decline in the Birth-Rates in Western and. 
Northern Europe and the United States. Columbia, 1933. 

W. R. P. IRELAND, Rooming-House Life in the Lower North Side, Chicago. 

Rur# Linpquist. A Study of Home Management in Relation to Child Develop- 
ment, North Carolina. . 

CHARLES ROBERT Metx. A Study of Marriage and Divorce in Indiana. Indiana. 

CLIFFORD R. Suaw. Family Background in Male Juvenile Delinquency. Chi- 
cago. 

Maun Watson. The Emotional Maladjustinents of Parents as Reflected in Per- 
sonality Problems of Children. New York University School of Education. 

ROBERT S. WILSON. Transient Families. Kansas. 

Dorotuy BARKER. The Value to Family Case Work of Individualizing the Child. 
Western Reserve, School of Applied Social Science. S 

Doris Erra Bemis. A Comparison of the Lezislation of Nebraska Concerning the 
Political, Social and Economic Status of Women and That of a Selected Group 
of Other States. Nebraska. 
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Lena M. Benepicr. Desertion and Non-support as Factors in Dependency of 
1,000 Cases Relieved by the Boston Department of Public Welfare, 1923-290. 
Simmons School of Social Work. 

SARAH BENEDICT. Evaluation of Treatment Methods for Cases of Domestic Dif- 
ficulty. Western Reserve, School of Applied Social Sciences. 

Erma BisHop. An Analysis of Behavior Exhibited in the Family by Man and 
Wife When the Man Works Full Time and the Woman is Employed outside the 
Home at Least Two Days a Week. Western Reserve, School of Applied Social 
Sciences. 

HazeL W. Brwwces. Maternity Services of the Boston City Hospital in rozo. 
Simmons School of Social Work. 

LILLIAN P., Brinton. “Keeping Time” —the Homemaker’s Use of Time and Man- 
agement of Homemaking Processes. North Carolina. 

Harriet K. Brooxs. Pregnant Women in Families Relieved by the Boston De- 
partment of Public Welfare, 1923-29. Simmons School of.Social Work. 

Ruta S. BRUSH. A Study of the Women’s Organizations in a Connecticut Town, 
Columbia. 

OLIVER BUTTERFIELD. The Social Effects of the California Law Which Requires 
That Three Days Must Elapse between the Application for and the Granting 
of a Marriage License. Southern California. 

Marian H. CANGNEY. Recreation within the Family as o Possible Aid in Case 
Treatment. Western Reserve, School of Applied Social Sciences. 

Capot, G. Carson. Sick Children in Families Relieved by the Boston Department 
of Public Welfare, 1923-29. Simmons School of Social Work. 

EvELYN Cope. A Study of Parent Education, Kansas. 

CATHERINE DENISON. The Family Deserter. Western Reserve, School of Applied: 
Social Sciences. 

ELeANor D. Gotrz, Dependent Families and the Chicago Housing Problem. 
Chicago, Graduate School of Social Service Administratior.. 

Mary E., Grirrinc. A Study of Rural Woman in China. Cornell. 

Frank L. Groat. Comparison of Scholarship and Socialization of Intermediate 
School Students from Broken and Unbroken Homes. Michigan State College. 

MARTHA Haycoop HALL., A Study of the Nursemaid, Chicago, 

CECELIA M. HARTMAN. An Evaluation of Case Treatment of Fifty Widowers’ 
Families. Western Reserve, School of Applied Social Sciences. 

M. PAULINE Hiri. Methods by Which the Family Case Worker Establishes Rap- 
port with Individual Members of Families. Western Reserve, School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences. 

JOHN FRANKLIN HOWELL, Effects of Divorce upon the Children. Texas. 

ELDA KANALLY. The Social Adjustment in the Homes of Relatives of Children 
with Institutional Experience. Western Reserve, School of Applied Social 
Sciences. 

Mary ALICE KENDRICK. A Study of Dependency among the Families of Certain 
Prisoners of the Illinois State Penitentiary at Joliet. Northwestern. 
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CLAUDIA LIEBENTHAL. Some Relationships ‘between Financial Dependency and 
Large Families. Western Reserve, School of Applied -Social Sciences. 

Lors McVey. A Case Study of 100 American and Foreignborn Families Known 
to the Cleveland Associated Charities in 1920-28. Western Reserve, School of 
Applied Social Sciences. 

Mary Note, A Study of Rural Family Relations with Special Reference to 
Methodology. Wisconsin. 

Lucite Weg" PLoucHE. Parental Control in Primitive Society. New York 
University, Graduate School. 

VOCILLE PRATT. A Study of Families Eligibre for Mothers’ Pension, Western Re-- 
serve, School of Applied Social Sciences. 

Anne L. Puyos. An Analysis of the Depiction of Family Life in Selected English 
Novels of the Twentieth Century. Southern California. 

IRVING FREDERICK REICHERT. An Outline of the History of Marriage in Israel. 
Columbia. 

Varina Moore Ruopes. A Study of Privileged Families in Piedmont, Virginia, 
Virginia. 

_ Janet Storey, Socio-psychiatric Factors Involved in the Parent-Child Relation- 
skip When the Child Is Adopted. Western Reserve, School of Applied Social 
| Sciences. 

Heren E. STRAUS. The Historysof Professional and Non-professional Jewish Re- 
' lief Societies in Cleveland Dealing with Problems in the Family, Western Re- 
serve, School of Applied Social Sciences. 

THOMAS LESTER SWANDER. Sociological Data in ‘Family Case Records. Kansas. 

ArtTuur H. THOMPSON. Effect of Broken Homes on the Scholarship and Socializa~ 
tien of Intermediate School Students. Mickigan State College. 

PAULINE THROWER. Laws of Oklahoma with Reference to the Parent-Child Rela- 
ticnship.. Chicago, Graduate School of Social Service Administration. 

Constance TYLER. A Study of 184 Families Receiving Mothers’ Aid from the 
Boston Depariment of Public Welfare, 1¢23-29. Simmons, School of Social 
Work. 

GERTRUDE VAILE, Some Problems of Family Social Work in Rural Communities. 
North Carolina. 

DOROTHEA VARNTZ. The Treatment by a Family Case Works of Families in 
Which There Is Physical Disability. Westem Reserve, School of Applied 
Social Sciences., 

HELEN GRIFFIN WOOLBERT. Social EE as o Function of Father-S on Re- 
lationskip, Chicago. 

AUDREY WRIGHT, A Study of the Unmarried Mother. Chicago, 


THE MORE IMPORTANT CONFERENCES 
HELD DURING THE YEAR l 
JAN. 23-25. Annual Conference, National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
New York City. 
Jan. 17-18. Annual Meeting, American Social Hygiene Association, New York 
City. 
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JAN. 17-18. New York State Conference of Heads of College Home Economics 
Departments, Cornell, Ithaca, N.Y. 

JAN. 15-18. Second West Coast Conference on Progressive eege, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Jan, 3-4. Eastern Regional Conference of Child Welfare League, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Fes. 25~27. Eastern State Extension Conference, Boston, Mass. 

FEB, 23~27. National Education Association, Department of Superintendence, . 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

FEB 21. Conference of Ohio Congress of Parents and Teachers, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

FEB. 14; Fourth Anniversary Conference of Parents’ Council, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FEB. 10-15. Homemakers’ Farm and Home Week, New York, State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Mar. 27-28. Indiana State Conference of Home Economics, Home Economics 
College Teachers Association. 

MAR. 17-20. Annual Conference in Home Economics Education Called by 
Federal Board for North Atlantic Region, New York City. 

Mar. 11. New York Conference on Adult Education, New York City. 

Mar. Institute of the State Department of Health, Augusta, Me. 

Apr. 3-5. Tenth Annual Conference, ‘Progressive Education Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

May 19-23. Annual Meeting, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Denver, Colo. 

May 12-15. American Association for Adult aon Fifth Annual Meeting, 

' Chicago, Ill. 

May s-ro. First International Congress on Mental Hygiene, Washington, 
D;C. 

JUNE 16-21. Sixth Health Education Conference of the American Child Health 
Association, Sayville, L.I, 

JUNE 24-28. Annual Meeting, Amencan Home Economics Association, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

JUNE 28-JuLy 4. National Education Association Conference, Columbus, Ohio. 

AUG. 4~7. Fourth International Congress of Education of the Family, Liége, 
Belgium. 

AUG., 6-22. Second Women’s Conference, Pan-Pacific Union, Honolulu, T.H. 

Ocr. 20-22. Bureau of Child Development and Parent Education, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

' Oct. 20-23. Child Study Association Conference, New York City. 

Nov. 17-19. Land Grant College Association, Washington, D.C. 

Nov. 15, 17, 18. National Council of Parent Education, Second Biennial Con- 
ference, Washington, D.C. 

Nov. 19-22. White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 
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ABSTRACT 


- The year 1930 was marked by an event of great significance for the well-being of 
children, namely, the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. This 
will be discussed following the presentation of certain facts regarding vital statistics, 
numbers and age distribution of children. Many important developments regarding 
children such as activities of child clinics, day nurseries, etc., are omitted because 
yearly data are not available. Following these discussions will be presented other im- 
portant events of the year affecting children. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


The latest official reports are for the year 1928 with a few pre- 
liminary figures for 1929. The crude birth-rate in 1928 was 109.7, 
registering a decline of oo from the 1927 figures. The preliminary 


e TABLE I* 

BrrTH-RATE FOR REGISTRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1920-209 
Year Births per 1,000 pop. 
EE 18.9 
EO20 vs E sae dew E ee at 19.7 
EEN 20.6 
Ee e sent 20.6 
TO25 se Sheet eee eet 21.4 
TO PA res Boos tk ire sa Ce Gees 22.6 
1023 EE 22.4 
e ness. Gennes ties eS 22.5 
e EE 24.3 
e EEN 23:9 


* Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant Mertality Statistics (Bureau of Census, 1928), p. 4. 
t U.S. Public Health Buletin, Nov. 7, 1930, D 2757. 


figures for 1929 indicate a birth-rate of 18.9, or a decline of 0.8 from 
1928. In the ten years 1920-29 inclusive the birth-rate has fallen 
from 23.7 to 18.9, a total decline of 4.8. In Table I are given the 
figures for the ten-year period 1¢2c—29 for the birth-registration 
area of the United States, which in 1928 comprised forty-four states 
and the District of Columbia, with an estimated population of 94.4 
per cent of the Continental United States. 
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The oficial reports for 1928 give an infant-mortality rate (num- 
ber of deaths per 1,000 livebirths) as 69, or 4 points higher than the 
low record of 1927. The preliminary reports for 1929 indicate a rate 
of 68, which forecasts a decline of 18 points since 1920 when the 
rate was 86. This reduction in infant mortality has been principally 
in the deaths from digestive disorders, reflecting the increasing ef- 
forts to protect the infant by maternal education, control of milk, 
and general sanitary supervision. No such decline has been achieved 
in neonatal mortality, which has fallen from 19.4 in 1920 to only 
17.8 in 1928, 

TABLE II* 


INFANT-MoRTALITY FIGURES FOR REGISTRATION AREA 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 1920-29 


Infant Mortality Deaths D Infant-Mortality 

Year per 1,000 Live- Lu ES Due to Neonatal Mortality) Ratio of Male to 

births Digestive Disorders Female per 1,090 

1020 1 aG ads heaves e SEN, UC ee E EE 
EE ene ee 69 Ta 8 17.8 1,332 
ED OE E E eg 65 7.8 16.8 1,325 
TO20 DEE 73 9.7 17.7 1,317 
EE Nee 72 II.2 17.2 1,332 
TOGA) dE ir 7I 9.2 17.2 £331 
e KEEN "7 e dE 177.8 1,306 
EE ee 76 LE] ZB 1,327 
TOS Ee 76 13.5 17.9 1,314 
E yo Sve owas 86 14.9 19.4 1,322 


* Birth, Stillbirth and Infant Mortality Statistics (Bureau of Census, 1920~28 inclusive). 
t U.S. Public Health Bull., Nov. 7, 1930, D. 2757. 


In Table II will be seen how infant mortality has been reduced 
but with no appreciable reduction in the heavier incidence of male 
deaths, although the stillbirths of males appears to be falling. This 
disproportionate incidence of stillbirths, deaths, and (as we are now 
discovering) rickets upon the male sex merits much more attention 
than it has heretofore received. If, as recent studies by Dublin and 
Lotka and by Thompson and Whelpton indicate, the rate of natural 
increase is practically zero, despite the temporary excess of births 
over deaths, this persistent handicap to males may have important 
social consequences which we have scarcely begun to explore. 

The mortality figures for children for 1928 show that the percent- 
age of total deaths under one year has declined from 20.7 in 1900 
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to 11.3 in 1928, and for those under five the decline has been from 
30.4 in 1900 to 15.7 in 1928. Of the causes of death among children 
of school age accidents continue tə lead, while the old scourges of 
communicable diseases, such as diphtheria, scarlet fever, tuberculo- 
sis, are beginning to yield to the systematic efforts to combat their 
occurrence and severity. 

No discussion of births end infant mortality can ignore the mor- 
tality associated with child-bearing. The year 1928" showed an in- 
crease from 6.5 (1927) to €.9, and the preliminary figures for 1929? 
indicate a rate of 7 deaths of mothers per 1,000 livebirths. While 
there are some difficulties with these figures, the situation is a serious 
one, both as a medical protlem and as a social condition. The avail- 
able figures indicate a higher rate for urban than rural maternal 
mortality, and a higher rate for mothers under twenty than those 
between twenty and twenty-nine years, although the rates for 
mothers thirty to thirty-nine years were higher than for mothers 
twenty to twenty-nine years of ag. 

Attention should be given, in this connection, to the.apparent 
changes in the ages of women bearing children since 1921. The dis- 
tribution of births per 1,000 by age of the mother for the years rg21- 
28 indicates an increase in the ages ten to fourteen, fifteen to nine- 
teen, and twenty to twenty-four, with a decrease in the ages twenty- 
five to twenty-nine and thirty to thirty-four. This would suggest 
that the child-bearing of the country, while declining in frequency 
as shown by the fall in the crude birth-rate, is shifting to a relatively 
vounger group of women, as shown by the accompanying table. In 
other words, child-bearing may be starting earlier and ceasing earlier 
than formerly, with a cons2quent shifting in the focus of family life 
as well as a reduction in tne size of families. Both of these factors 
may be of great significance to children and exert considerable in- 
fluence upon their development as biological organisms and as per- 
sonalities. 

The resultant of these changing birth-rates and infant-mortality 
rates is to be observed in the age and sex distribution of the popula- 
tion, especially the child population under nineteen. A study of 


ı Mortality Statistics (Bureau o Census, 1928), Table L, p. 12. 
2U.S. Public Health Bull., Nov. 24, 1930, p. 2889. 
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Table IV, showing the percentage. of the total population in the 
five age groups for the years 1900, 1910, and 1920, shows the drift 


of affairs. 
TABLE II? 


DISTRIBUTION OF BIRTHS PER 1,000 BY AGE OF MOTHER 
FOR BIRTH-REGISTRATION AREA OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1921-28 


Age of Mother 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
TOSI DEE 1.3 1.2] 0.9 oO 0.9 o AE il Cee eae 
TS=10 EE IIQ.O | 113.6 | 103.9 | IOI.5 | 99.0 | 93.1 |....... 
2O24. awe kas 288.7.| 282.4 | 276.8 | 273.4 | 275.6 | 270.9 |....... 
25-20 cs stewewes 249.3 | 252.0 | 258.4 | 261.4 | 261.7 | 268.8 |....... 
Kl e T secre tinct aie 176.1 | 181.7 | 188.3 | 189.0 | 188.6 | 189.3 |....... 
KL DEENEN 112.6 | 114.8 | 115.5 | 116.3 | 115.9 | 116.8 }.....:. 
AAA, 37-4 | 37-8 | 38.3 | 38.7 | 38-5 | 38.4 |... 
45-49.. eeen 3.6 3.5 3.7 2.9 3:6 Leu WE 
BOM 5A oi. eee eas ot ot O.I ot ot E lge A 
EE EE EE E, E EE E EE, ER 
Unknown.......| 12.0 | 12.9 | 14.0] 35.0] 16.1 | r8.1]....... 

Total...... 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | I1,0Q0 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 





* Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality Statistics (Bureau of Census, 1921-28, inclusive). 


TABLE IV* 


ao D e 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY ÅGE GROUPS, 
UNDER NINETEEN YEARS, BIRTH-REGISTRATION AREA OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1900, IQIO, 1920 


Male and Female—Years "1920 Toto 1900 
Under 1 EE 2.1 4 2.5 
Ën e Sean ‘10.9 II.6 12.1 
e EE 10.8 10.6 11.7 
TORT WEE IO.I 9.9 10.6 
EE (salah ee eee eee 8.9 9.9 9.9 

Total under 19......... 42.8 44.4 46.8 


+ Population Statistics (Bureau of Census, 1900, Toto, 1920). 


The largest decrease 1s in the age group under five, which fell 
from 12.1 per cent of total population in 1900 to 11.6 in roro, a 
drop of oe, and then to 10.9 in 1920, or a further drop of oz in ten 
years. Since the fall in the birth-rate since 1920 has been greater 
than in the decade 1910-20, it is probable that the 1930 figures will 
show a decline in the age group under five to something well under 
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to per cent. Dublin’s calculation for a stationary population indi- 
cates a child population under five of approximately 7.2 per cent, 
so that the forthcoming census report of the age and sex distribution 
for 1930 will show just how far we have gone toward that condition. 

The social adjustments which this continuing reduction in the 
child population will necessitate are just beginning to receive atten- 
tion, and it is safe to predict that before long they will become the 
focus of discussion not only for child welfare but for social welfare 
generally. 

THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


The year 1930 was marked by a number of events of considerable 
import for children. Outstanding among these was the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection’ which President Hoover 
called in November, 1930, as the third in the series initiated by 
President Roosevelt in 1909. The Conference was organized in four 
main divisions or sections: 

I. Medical Service 
II. Public Health Service and Administration 


III. Education and Training 
IV. The Handicapped: Prevention, Maintenance, Protection 


For each section there was a main committee appointed, with a 
number of subcommittees, to investigate and report upon the prin- 
cipal questions affecting the well-being of children in each of these 
broad areas. Only the general summary and preliminary reports of 
these various groups are available at this writing, so that comments 
upon the Conference must be limited to the more general aspects 
of the reports presented in November. 

Perhaps the most generally significant aspect of the Conference is 
the evidence it gives that child welfare is ceasing to be a program of 
specific activities and services for a group of disadvantaged children 
and is emerging as a goal of social endeavor, to be sought through 
many complex changes and adjustments. This point appears in the 
discussion of questions far removed from actual, direct contact with 
children. To illustrate, we find in the reports of the several com- 
mittees major emphasis being given to the following topics: present- 


3 Preliminary Committee Reporis of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection (1930). 
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day medical education, with particular reference to fhe training of 
physicians for the practice of pediatrics and obstetrics, and the prep- 
aration of nurses; the underlying principles of public-health organi- 
zation and administration, including the relations of federal, state, 
and local governments and the theory and practice of subsidies; 
the ‘question of professional responsibilities and ethics of various 
groups; the place and function. of the home and family in present- 
day society, its opportunities and obligations to meet the basic 
needs of men, women, and children, and the importance of education 
of parents and young people for home and family life; the clarifica- 
tion of the relations between federal, state, and local governments, 
and the use of federal grants-in-aid for social welfare work; the prev- 
alence and far-reaching social and individual consequences of sick- 
ness, accidents, mental disorders, unemployment, and inadequate 
family incomes; the present-day rôle of the home and family, the ` 
church, the schools, the police and courts, industrial life, and the 
community in the satisfaction or frdstration of human needs and 
functions and the development of wholesome, sane personality. 

It is suggested that when a conference on child health and pro- 
tection concerns itself with a range of social questions as great as 
these, the task of child welfare has entered upon a new phase where- 
in the well-being of the child is emerging as a sensitive measure of 
the whole of our social life and its conditioning of human welfare. 
In other words, we are beginning to test the social, economic, and 
political activities of today by the quality of childhood they produce 
and are finding that nothing is irrelevant to the welfare of children. 

Another significant aspect of the Conference is the evidence it 
gives of an enormous expansion in our knowledge of the means to 
more wholesome childhood. Not only are there available greatly 
improved methods and techniques for diagnosing and treating the 
ills and defects of childhood, but, more important, there is a grow- 
ing body of effective techniques and methods for child nurture de- 
signed to avoid these ills and defects and produce better children. 
But it is evident from the discussions that this newer knowledge has 
scarcely begun to filter into daily practice; in other words, that the 
cultural lag within the ranks of the different professions and occu- 
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pations dealing with children is considerable, so that for years to 
come we may have to wait for the slow diffusion of what the leaders 
now know to be desirable and necessary. This points to another 
change in our conception of the task of child welfare, from the pre- 
occupation with treatment and care of the handicapped, neglected, 
and delinquent or dependent child to an increasing awareness of the 
critical rôle of the adults who, in one manner or another, are direct- ` 
ing, nurturing, treating, and educating the child. As the report of 
the subcommittee on delinquency has succinctly phrased it, “Per- 
haps nothing is more real in our latter steps than the growing recog- 
nition of the fact that “The Problem Child’ has now become “The 
Problems of the Child.’ ” 

To translate the present and prespective knowledge of the essen- 
tials of wholesome child-rearing into practice calls for extensive al- 
terations and revisions in the content and method of professional 
education and the practices of physicians, nurses, dentists, educa- 
tional administrators and feachers, leaders of recreational and 
leisure-time activities, police, courts, probation officers, adminis- 
trators, and attendants of the various child-caring institutions, re- 
ligious leaders, and numerous others. In addition we must contem- 
plate the further task of developing within the home and family a 
readiness to adopt and use this knowledge through education of 
youth for home and family life and through parental education for 
adults. 

Without minimizing the necessity for immediate improvement in 
the many and serious conditions and handicaps now burdening our 
child population, it must be recognized that this Conference has 
presented a program which goes far beyond the earlier conferences, 
not only in the range of subjects covered, but in viewing child wel- 
fare as a task of better nurture for ail children through every chan- 
nel and agency. In doing so it has given evidence of a change in the 
status of the child more radical and far reaching than would have 
been believed possible a few years ago. Not the least interesting as- 
pect of this change is the absence from the report and discussions of 
any consciousness of being very radical, which again Suggests the 
distance we have traveled since 1¢1g or 1900. 


THE CHILD | TOOQ 


OTHER EVENTS 


While the Conference was laying down these foundations for a 
wider conception of child welfare and its effective achievement, the 
country has been faced with two possible major threats to the well- 
being of children: the extensive drought which has brought hard- 
ship and privation to the agricultural population of the South Atlan- 
tic, East-South Central and West-South Central regions, and the 
severe economic depression with the country-wide unemployment 
crisis (although depressions have often been accompanied by a 
lowered death-rate). Energetic efforts have been made to provide 
relief for the drought sufferers and the families of the unemployed 
which may mitigate the devastating effect of these conditions upon 
childhood. In the light of the Conference program with its emphasis 
upon the child as a product of the social, economic, and political 
conditions surrounding him, it is probable that 1930 will be marked 
as a black year for children, the influence of which will be apparent 
for many years tc come, as we have Seen-in the child population of 
the war period abroad. In certain areas we may see the curiously 
ironic situation of improved child care and nutrition, as the relief 
organizations, under the spur of the emergency, provide, through 
schools and elsewhere, something approaching an adequate physical 
care of the child. 

From the viewpoint of the child as a product or resultant of social 
situations and change, the year 1930 was marked by the appearance 
of two important declarations affecting the home and family, name- 
ly, the pronouncement of the Anglican bishops at the Lambeth 
Conference in England last summer and the recent issuance of the 
Pope’s encyclical “on Christian Marriage.” Not only as they affect 
marriage and the family, but in their treatment of contraception, 
these two statements must be regarded as highly important for the 
status of the child. The Lambeth Conference statement recognized 
and by implication approved the practice of contraception under 
certain circumstances, thereby adding the Anglican group to other 
Protestant groups which now admit birth control. The encyclical 
reiterates the existing condemnation by the Catholic church of any 
deliberate efforts to prevent conception. The encyclical also declares 
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the necessity of an adequate income for the maintenance of the fam- 
ily and of the provision thereof from. public funds if private employ- 
ment and charity are not sufficient. In this latter point the encycli- 
cal is at one with the declarations made by the White House Con- 
ference of the imperative need for an improved family income to 
protect childhood. 

It is not unwarranted to say, therefore, that the year 1930 wit- 
nessed an unusually active interest in the well beng of children, with 
particular emphasis: upon the social conditions affecting the home 
and family and the nurture of children. In the perspective of the 
years to come this emphasis and concern may appear of more im- 
portance than any of the legislative and administrative changes for 
direct child care and protection. 


THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 
ABSTRACT 

The year 1930 saw 6 women elected to the House of Representatives and 145 in legis- 
latures in 39 states. A referendum in Illinois opened jury service to women. The ma- 
jority of women continue to oppose the blanket equal-rights amendment and to work 
for specific legislation removing legal discriminations against women. There has been a 
slight revival of interest in protective legislation for women in industry. Studies show 
earnings for women in industry and also for women in business and the professions rela- 
tively low In comparison with those of men. There is a growing emphasis upon the ne- 
cessity of more occupational guidance, especially for the college woman. 

The year just passed has not seen any epoch-making event chang- 
ing the status of women but many indications of a steady and con- 
tinuous development toward improvement in their political and 
economic status. 

In the political field women continue to gain slowly. There are 
now 9 women in Congress. Two of them were defeated in the No- 
vember elections, 1 for re-election and the other as a candidate for 
the Senate, and a third withdrew of her own wish. The Seventy- 
second Congress will have 6 women members whereas the Seventy- 
first started with 8. In all 13 women have been elected to the House 
of Representatives in thirteen years and 2 have been unsuccessful’ 
candidates for the Senate. With 435 members in the House this 
seems a slow process unless one looks back at the great number of 
years during which women did not have the franchise. 

Three of the 6 women elected in November have represented their 
districts since 1925. The 6 will not form a “woman’s bloc,” 3 are 
Democrats, 3 Republicans; 3 are wet and 3 are dry. 

Reports from the League of Women Voters indicate that 145 wom- 
en will serve this year in 39 state legislatures, 140 elected in 1930 
and 5 serving unexpired terms. Of those elected in 1930, 46 have 
held office before. Interestingly enough, New England still leads in 
numbers—-Connecticut has 21 women lawmakers, New Hampshire 
18, Vermont 16. There is 1 woman in the senate in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, New Mexico, Wyoming, Minnesota, and Illinois. All of 
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the other women legislators are in a lower house. In Minnesota the 
elections are nonpartisan. The two women in New Hampshire were 
elected by both Republicans and Democrats. Of the others co are 
Democrats, 88 Republicans, and 1 a Socialist. Most of these women 
are around fifty years of age. Connecticut has 1 woman in the legis- 
lature seventy-one years of age and 6 others over sixty. On the other 
hand, Indiana has a member one year out of college. Married 
women predominate. 

Legal technicalities in many states prevent women serving on 
juries unless specifically so permitted by law. In Illinois bills giving 
this permission have been defeated since 1922. In 1929 one was 
passed with the provision of a popular referendum added. Illinois is 
the first state to submit this question to the people. It was carried 
last November. 

In federal legislation the women’s organizations have given most 
attention to the maternity and infancy bills and to the retention of 
the administration of federal funds for this purpose in the hands of 
the Children’s Bureau. The Jones bill, which covers their program, 
passed the Senate on January ro, 1931, and will no doubt become 
law. S 

At the hearing on the equal-rights amendment before a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee on January 6, 12 national 
women’s organizations appeared to speak against it and 1 for it. 
Mrs. Carson’s summary at the hearing is typical of the present philos- 
ophy of the majority of organized women on legislation. She said: 

The League of Women Voters believes in the enactment of measures which, 
in view of the actual biological, social and occupational differences between men 
and women, tend to secure for women a true equality. We are not seeking a 
mathematical equality to be always measured and balanced making sure that 
neither men nor women have one thing more nor less than the other. This rigid, 
mathematical sort of ecualtt we believe to be implicit in this amendment we 
are opposing. The end we are seeking by careful study of each differentiation 
and by definite legislation drafted on the basis df such study is not equality in 
the sense of identity but justice and human happiness and opportunity for the 
most useful development of citizens regardless of sex—-an end to which equality 
is only a means. . 


An interesting recognition of the educational and scientific efforts 
of women in politics was the election of Miss Belle Sherwin as vice- 
president of the American Political Science Association at its annual 
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meeting in December. This is the first time a woman‘has held this 
office. | 

The most useful recent publication in this field is A Survey of the 
Legal Status of Women in the 48 States, published by the League of 
Women Voters (rev. ed., March, 1930, p. 228). This abstracts by 
states the legislation through 1929 concerning contractual rights, 
property rights, domicil, guardianship of children, marriage, and 
divorce. 

With the increasing number of married women in business and the 
professions the question of domicil arouses greater interest. “‘Sepa- 
rate Domicil for Married Women,” by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 
in the Social Service Review, March, 1930, gives a thorough résumé 
of the present situation and definite suggestions for model legisla- 
tion. 

The present business situation has somewhat revived interest in 
labor laws for women. From 1gog through 1917, 39 states passed 
laws regulating hours of work for women. In the past seven years 
only 3 states have made slizht improvements in their hour legisla- 
tion. There are still 5 states with no legal limit to the working day 
for women, and 19 in which they may work 10 or more hours a day. 
In 1931 there are 8 states—Arizona, California, Colorado, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Washington, and the District of Columbia— 
in which the eight-hour day is achieved by legislation. Of this group 
California is the only state industrially important. In New York 
certain occupational groups are protected, but by no means all work- 
ing women come under the law, A survey of the present status of 
the hour laws made for the National Women’s Trade Union League 
appears in the Life and Laber Bulletin, February, 1931. 

The 1930 legislative sessions in ten states and special sessions in 
several others produced few laws directly affecting women workers. 
New York amended its hour law to require in factories and mercan- 
tile establishments a weekly half-holiday if more than eight hours 
are worked in any one day in the week, and to forbid any overtime 
in connection with the forty-elght-hour six day week. New Jersey 
established a bureau for women and children which put into effect 
the night-work law previously held unenforcible, and Pennsylvania 
started a women’s and children’s section in its bureau of inspection. 

A notable pronouncement was that made by the Cotton Textile 
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Institute on September 24; 193¢, when the Board of Directors 
unanimously recommended the discontinuance of night work for 
women and minors in the cotton mills of the United States, night 
work later being defined as that between 7:00 P.M. and 6:00 A.M. 

Bulletin 66 of the United States Women’s Bureau, History of 
Labor Legislation for Women in Three States and Chronological De- 
velopment of Labor Legislation for Women in the United States, sum- 
marizes the laws as of January, 1929, by states and by topics and 
gives a complete history of labor legislation for women in California, 
Massachusetts, and New York. 

Much data have been made available on women’s earnings. The 
last annual report of the United States Women’s Bureau brings to- 
gether figures collected in its various studies on earnings of 100,967 
white and 6,120 Negro women in 1,472 factories, stores, and laun- 
dries in thirteen states—Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
‘Rhode Island, South Carolina’, and Tennessee. Median weekly earn- 
ings for white women in manufacturing varied from $19.13 in Rhode 
Island in 1920 to $8.35 in Mississippi in 1924; in general mercantile 
establishments fram $17.64 in Oklahoma in 1924 to $11.54 in Ken- 
tucky in 1921; in five- and ten-cent stores from $11.92 in Rhode Is- 
land in 1920 to $8.07 in Alabama in 1922; and in laundries from 
$12.84 in New Jersey in 1922 to $8.97 in Tennessee in 1925. 

In reviewing these figures it must be remembered that of 60,000 
wage-earning women studied by the United States Women’s Bu- 
reau more than one-half gave theiz whole pay to their families, two- 
fifths gave part, and fewer than one-tenth gave nothing. In a survey 
of 17,000 single women 1 in every 5 took care of a family without 
help from a male relative and 1 in 11 was the sole breadwinner. 

Few 1930 census data are as yet available. The number of women 
gainfully employed has increased to 10,000,000, 1,500,000 more than 
in 1920. This means that 27 per cent of the women between sixteen 
and sixty-four years of age are gainfully employed. Details are avail- 
able for only a few states. In New Hampshire the number of men 
employed in 1930 is less than in 1920, while the number of women 
shows a slight increase; in Vermont the gainfully employed women 
have increased in numbers relatively more than have the men. The 
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same is true in Georgia. In the District of Columbia the number of 
women gainfully employed has decreased while the number of men 
has increased. 

It seems that in the professions and clerical occupations women 
will exceed men in numbers. The numbers of women in colleges con- 
tinue to grow. Ten women’s colleges now have a registration of over 
1,000—the largest being Hunter with 4,614, Smith with 1,986, 
and North Carolina College for Women with 1,794. But the college 
women are showing little diversity in occupation. The Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations in a study of the demand and sup- 
ply of college-trained women (Journal of the American Association 
of University Women, January, 1931) reports an oversupply of teach- 
ers in all localities, especially in high-school branches and more es- 
pecially in English and history. In special subjects—fine arts, home 
economics, physical education, public-school music, and kindergar- 
ten and nursery schools—the situation 1s much better. The colleges 
and universities reported a more favorahle situation in placement in 
business, particularly for, those with secretarial training as an open- 
ing wedge, in journalism, medicine, and dentistry, but not in law. 
Social work seems to have more positions avaiable than qualified 
persons to fill them. The study concludes: ` 

There is no doubt that a part of the oversupply oi teachers consists of persons 
not especially qualified for the work and that the educational institutions have 
an obligation to cull out candidates for teacher training more rigorously than at 


present and to adopt policies of educational guidance whirh will lead to a greater 
diversification of occupations entered by college wornen. 


The outstanding study on the earnings of women above the wage- 
earning level is that by Margaret Elliott and Grace E. Manson, 
Earnings of Women in Business and the Professions, published by the 
University of Michigan in 1930. It is based on 14,073 replies to a 
comprehensive questionnaire sent to members of the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. More of the 
women were engaged in clerical work than in work of any other sort. 
Next in importance came teaching, with sales and publicity work in 
third place.’ | 

Of the 13,195 women reporting earnings, only 6.7 per cent were 
earning $3,000 or more a year. Of those independently engaged in 
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business or a*profession, 1 in 3 earned $3,000 or more a year as 
against 1 in 20 of those in salaried positions. Median earnings for the 
entire group were $1,548, 1 in 4 earning less than $1,213, 1 in 4 over 
$2,034. 

The 1,754 college women in the study reported median earnings of 
$1,875 a year. While they earned more in every occupational group 
than those with less education, it is evident that they are concen- 
trating in the lower-paid occupations and not taking full advantage 
of their opportunities. Their median earnings were, in clerical work, 
$1,621; in teaching, $1,773; in sales and publicity, $1,962; in finance, 
$2,000; in health, $2,483; in production and planning, $2,500. 

Reports on 1929 earnings of 1,300 Barnard alumnae (Women’s 
Work and Education, December, 1930) show somewhat higher 
figures—clerical work, $2,091; instructional, $2,629; production and 
planning, $2,667; food, housing, and personal service, $2,750; sales 
and publicity, $2,896; finance, $2,900; health, $3,500; legal and pro- 
tective, $4,000. But both reperts point to the necessity for less con- 
centration of educated women in teaching and clerical work. 

Among the recent books A History of Women’s Education in the 
United States by Thomas Woody (New York: Science Press, 1929; 
2 vols.), Women Workers and the Industrial Revolution, 1755-1850 by 
Ivy Pinchbeck (London: George Routledge & Sons, 1930; 342 pp.), 
Victorian Working Women by Wanda F. Neff (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1929; 288 pp, and A Room of One’s Own by 
Virginia Wolf (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929; 199 pp.) 
throw interesting light on the present-day problems of women. 

The Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance has been studying a 
long-neglected group—the rural women and girls-—and the three re- 
ports published to date will help start a new era in this field: A 
Mountain School and Rural Girls in the City at Work, both by O. 
Latham Hatcher (Richmond: Garrett & Massie, 1930; 248 pp.), and 
Guiding Rural Bovs and Girls by O. Latham Hatcher (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1930; 326 pp.). 

In brief, the year seems to have been marked by some revival of 
interest in protective legislation for women, by many discussions of- 
women’s earnings, and by a growing emphasis upon the desirability 
and real need for educational and occupational guidance for women. 


CRIME AND PENOLOGY 


ARTHUR EVANS WOOL 
Professor of Sociology, University of Michigan 


ABSTRACT 

This article reviews the more important developments of the year in the field of 
crime and penology mainly by calling attention to programs and tendencies although 
some statistics are presented. (1) Federal census figures give the population of state 
prisons and reformatories and show an increasing ratio of prison to general population. 
(2) Uniform crime reporting taken over by the Department of Justice covers ‘‘offenses 
known to the police” in 879 cities. (3) Comparison of normal and actual prison capacity 
indicates the need for building programs which are under way. (4) The federal govern- 
ment is building new institutions, expanding its program, and sponsoring research. (5) 
Official and private agencies continue their research over a wide field of interests. 
(6) Publications of the year are noted. 

The developments and statistics in the field of crime and penology 
during the year 1930 may be presented under some half-dozen head- 
ings. (1) The more frequent census of prisoners permits a presenta- 
tion of recent data on prison population. (2) Uniform crime report- 
ing has completed its first year witheinteresting results. (3) Prison 
fires and riots as well as scientific investigation provoke interest in 
penological programs of the several states. (4) The federal govern- 
ment is expanding and developing its work and is making studies. 
(5) Official and private commissions continue to carry on research in 
important aspects of crime. (6) Publications of the year attracted 


considerable interest. 


I. STATISTICS OF PRISONERS 


Statistics of the number of prisoners in state prisons and reform- 
atories showed that on January 1, 1930, there were 116,670 such 
persons confined representing an increase of more than 25,000 over 
the same date in 1927. Table I shows the number of prisoners and 
the number per 100,000 of the population at five periods covering 
a span of twenty years. It is interesting to note, that, while the 
general population increased 33.5 per cent Letween 1910 and 1930, 
the prison population increased 88.4 per cent, although this is not to 
be taken as representing an increase in crime to that extent. 

Table II shows the population of state reformatories and prisons. 
at the beginning of the year 1930, while Table ITI gives similar data 
for federal institutions on December 1, 1930. 
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3 Ii. UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS 


In 1927 there was organized a Committee on Uniform Crime 
Records of the International Association of Chiefs of Police. By 


TABLE I 
PRISONERS IN STATE PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES ON JANUARY 1* 


NUMBER PER 100,000 OF THE 
GENERAL POPULATION 
1930 1027 1926 ` 1923 Loo 


1930| 1927 | 1926 | 1923 | rgro ` 


State prisons and re- l 
_ formatories....... 116,670/89, 204 83,721.72,474 61,933105.1|79.2 75.3 68.3|70.2 





SC H. Gehike, “Crime,” American Journal of SE XXXIV, No. 1, p. 162, and The World Al- 
manae, 1931, Pe 459. 





TABLE II 
PRISONERS IN STATE PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES, JANUARY 1, 1930* 

Ala DAM Ai aw serena aes 4,263 Nevada. ¢ sci ENEE 245 
PALOMA EE 509 New Hampshire............ 123 
Arkansas.. NENNEN ews T,082 New Jersey................ 2,656 
Caltorma,,,,, 7,072 New Mexico............... 489 
Colorado... 2.0.0. c eee ee 1,258 New York................. 8, O19 
Connecticut. eet E 1,122 North Carolina............ 2,380 
Delaware (Workhouse; ER 563. North Dakota... 310 
Florida...... ne ae: De cae ed E EE 8,806 
Georgia. ae 3,424 Oklahoma................. 3,674 
EE EE 379 lte, gege 817 
Tlinois.................... 8,026 Pennsylvanie.............. 5,433 
Toda naene a EEA 4,218 Rhode Island.............. 677 
dE ege E AN EATE 2,461 South Carolina ..... EE 687 
Kansas.'..........+.....-. 2,865 South Dakota ............. 462 
Kentucky............:.... 2,061 Tennessee. ....... onud 2,713 
Louisiana....... Tanaben e 2g REO. TORAS AEN 5,055 
LEE we CC ffe e 1 ENER ge 278 
Marviand., 2,281 Vermont ........usaaaaanaa 365 
Massachusetts............. 1,987 VIPBIN A. 2s occ y ee ou laws 2,664 
MiCHIPAN RENE 7,118 Washington............... 1,735 
Minnesota... 2,360 West Virginia.......... "i... 2,206 
Mississippi... ........-.0-- 15710. Wisconsin. are aes tev aie 1,858 
Missourl...........5-c.-+- 3,071 Wyoming... oscena. 356 
Montana........... ee 668 

Nebaeka ane unsannann I,I25 All States............. 116,670 


* The World Almanac, 1931, D. 450. 


January of 1930 this Committee had so far progressed in'its work as 
to issue the first monthly record of Offenses Known to the Police. The 
Committee continued the monthly publication of this bulletin until 
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September, 1930, when the work was taken over bythe Bureau of 
Investigation of the United States Department of Justice. On De- 
cember 1, statistics of offenses were being received from 879 cities, 
thus making a good start toward the establishment of a crime regis- 
tration area in the United States. 

Table IT shows the distribution by classification of offenses known 
to the police for each month of the year 1930. The offenses included 
in this table are those which came under Part 1 of the Uniform Clas- 
sification which is being adopted by police and federal authorities. 





TABLE DI 
FEDERAL PRISONERS, DECEMBER 1, 1930* 
Federal prisons, relormatory, and road camps.... 12,149 
State prisons, reformatories, and jails............ 13,8757 
National boys’ training school.................. 445 
Ke EE e 26,469. 


* From a Keportona Hearing on Department of Justice Appropriation Bill, be- 
fore the Subcommittee of House Committee qn Appropriation, Seventy-first Con- 
gress, third session, December 4, 1930, p. 3. e 


t Federal prisoners in jails are not here separated from those in State Prisons 
and Reformatories, but on pages 177-78 of the above named report the federal 
prisoners in jails are separately enumerated as of June 30, 1930, showing that on 
that date there were 12,442 federal prisoners in jails, 


Nore.—Forty-nine per cent of the prisoners in federal institutions during the 
year ending June 30, 1930, were liquor law violators, and H percent of the federal 
pr-soners in state and county institutions were so classified. 


` Chart I illustrates the monthly trends during 1930 for the crimes 

shown in Table IV. This is an interesting and significant chart inas- 
much as it represents the first time we have had a sufficient body of 
widely and uniformly collected police statistics available for making 
such a presentation. The monthly variations here portrayed will be 
of even greater significance when they have been extended over a 
sufficient number of years to provide a basis upon which to make 
generalizations regarding the seasonal fluctuations in crime in the 
United States. 


III. STATE PENOLOGICAL PROGRAMS 


Frequent reports of overcrowding, fires like that in the Ohio State 
Penitentiary at Columbus killing 318 men, the riots of 1929 and 
1930, and the findings of various research programs and commissions 
create interest in the penological programs of the several states. 

Table III shows significant developments in prisons and other penal 


CHART I* 
MONTHLY CRIME TRENDS FoR CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND OVER 
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affairs during 1930. Data for this summary were secured through 
letters to the officials of penal institutions over the country. Forty- 
oné states and several federal institutions replied. It will be observed 
that the information compares the normal capacity of these institu- 
tions with the inmate population as of January 1, 1931, or a date 


S l TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE OF OFFENSES KNOWN* 


D 


Part I Classes of the Uni- |Janu-| Ben: , 1 Au- | SEP- locto.| No- | De- 
form Classification | ary pn Mar. Wo) | May | June | J uly gust Ka ber- yee "hee 
Ota) EE TOO .E]/ 100 .0/ 100 .O| LOG .0] 100.0] 100 .0|/ 100.0} 100 .0/190 .0/ 100 .0/ 100 .0/ 100.0 

Murder and non-negligent 
manslaughter........+.. 9.5} 0.4, oël e.5| 0.5) on 0.6] 0.6) 0.6] GA 0.4] 0.4 
Manslaughter by negligence.| 0.5] oa 0.4] c.a] 0.5] 0.4] 0.4] 0.4] 0.4] 0.5) ogl 0.4 
BOG bg NN essa Ae 0.6] 0.3] 0.4] a.4] 0.4) 0.61 0.5] 0.5] 0.4] 0.4) oäl 0.3 
Robbery... .nususssnsanvo 7.9} 6.8) Gol 4.9] 4:5] 4.9] 4.8) 5.3] SA Säi 6.7] 7.8 
Aggravated assault........ 4%} 3.8] 3.5] 3-7| 4-5] 4-2] 4.3] 4.6] 4.5] 3.8] 3.5] 3.2 
Ree or enter- 
EE 20.6] 22.4} 20.9) 20.7| 20.1| 19.8] 20.1) 19.9] 19.7} 18.3| 19.7] 20.6 
Larceny thet $so and ` ; . 
E T 8.6} Sei Sal 8.61 8.8] 9.2| 9.5) ot ol 8.5| 8.8| 8.6 
Taron there under $so0.} 32.3) 32.4] 31.8! 32.8} 32.8] 32.0] 34.0| 34.6! 33.91 36.0] 35.5] 35.0 
Auto theft... aansen 24.9] 27.0| 28.3} 28.0} ago 27.5| 25.8| 25.0| 26.0] 25.4] 24.7] 23.7 


* From Uniform Crime Reports for the United ‘States and Its Possessions, Bureau of investigation, U.S. 
Department of Justice, I, No. 5 (December, r930), 6.” 


near that.time. Thus a good deal of light is thrown-upon the degree 
of overcrowding of these institutions. The construction under way 
or recently completed is indicated, and finally there are included 
statements relative to new plans or policies under consideration in 
the various states. While the data are incomplete they do give an 
informative picture of the general trends. 


` TABLE V 


SIGNIFICANT CONDITIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS IN PENOLOGY IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1930 


ALABAMA—Appointment of probation officer in federal courts for eastern district; one 
authorized for western district. f 

CALIFORNI A—San Quentin, normal capacity, 4,088; population February 12 was 4,155. 
Women’s prison, library, mess hall, and educational building. A new intermediate 
prison has been authorized, and much rew construction planned. 

Cotorapo—State Penitentiary, normal capacity, 582; population February g was 1,157, 
New cell block. New state prison farm planned, and the making of old EES fire- — 
proof. 

State Reformatory, normal GEES 300; population February 12, ee 
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ConNECTICUT—State Prison, normal capacity, 700; population E 7, 683. Pur- 
chase of land for farm. 

State Farm for Women, normal capacity, 230; population January 1, 216. Much 
new construction recently completed. Planning a pate department for de- 
fective delinquents. 

DELAWARE—New Castle County Workhouse, normal capacity, 500; population February 

12, 605. New Women’s Prison, asking for funds to relieve overcrowding. 

Fiorwa—sState Farm, normal capacity, 1,560; population January r, 1,560. New cell 
units for 1,500 men. New cell units for women. | 
GEORGIA—State Farm, normal capacity, 5co; population February 7, 700. Asking for 

funds to relieve congestion. This farm cares only for women and non-able-bodied 
, men. Able-bodied are in road camps. 
Ivano— State Penitentiary, normal capacity, 450; population January 1, 405. Planning 
for a new prison farm of soo acres. 
Ituinois—State Reformatory, normal capacity, 1,500; population February 6, 2,408. 
New cell house to increase capacity to 2,500. Education work of this institution has 
been thoroughly reorganized with an educational director and sixteen trained 
civilian teachers, giving academic and vocational work. 

State Penitentiary, population July 1, 1¢30,. 4,167. New cell block. In 1930 
Illinois had under way a construction program amounting to $3,000,000, but 
$810,000 more is' being asked for in next biennium to take care of expected in- 

. crease. 
Southern FE (Menard), population July 1, 7930, 2,120. 
State Women’s Refor matory at Dwight, Illinois, was opened during the year. 
InprANA—Stale Prison, normal capacity, 1,500; population January 1, 2,373. New cell 

house. Asking for arother new cell house to accommodate 400. 

Reformatory, normal capacity, 1,200; population January 1, 2,115. New building 
outside walls for 200 men. Asking for a new building for Manufacturing Trade 
School. 

Women’s Prison, normal capacity, 144; population January 1, 173. 

Ilowa—Women’s Reformatory, normal capacity, 78; population January 1, 107. 

State Penitentiary, population February 6, 1,318. New cell houses at the Peniten- 
tiary and at the Reformatory for men at Anamosa. 

Kansas—sSlate Reforinctory, normal capacity, 1,240; population February 7, 1,013. 

New trades building. 

State Prison, population February 5, 1,853. 

Industrial Farm for Women, normal capacity, 200; population January 1, 150; 
new cottage, poultry farm, and dairy barn. 

KENnTUcKY—State Penitentiary, normal capacity, 540; population January 1, 1,079. 

State Reformatory, normal capacity, 1.702; population February 6, 2,631. New 
prison farm from proceeds of Gress Sales Tax Bill. 

MAINE—State Reformatory for Men, normal capacity, roc; population January 1, 117. 

State Reformatory for Women, normal capacity, 90; population January 1, 105. 
Completion of building for those needing special care. 


I 
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MARYLAND-——State Penitentiary, normal capacity, 950; population January 1, 1,213. 
Work begun on new prison at Hagerstown. Appointment in 1930 of a superintendent 
of prisons within State Board of Welfare. Survey of penal institutions under way, 
and plans for a new institution, allowing for classification. Six students of Johns 
Hopkins employed as teachers. Other changes anticipated as result of survey. 

House of Correction, normal capacity, 1,140; population Jamuaary 1, 1,358. 

MassacHusErts—sState Prison, normal capacity, 750; population January 1, 922. New 
prison being built at Norfolk. The new prison at Norfolk is being developed along 
experimental lines, under leadership of Mr. Howard Gill, a Harvard graduate. One 
unit is completed with decent rooms instead of cells, and with a modified self-govern- 
ment plan. Under Dr. Stearns, the commissioner of corrections, personnel officers 
are being introduced into the prisons for the purpose of taking life histories, and 
helping in character building. A study of the Harvard Crime Survey is completed 
by Dr. and Mrs. Sheldon Glueck, showing facts in the after-careers of 1,000 juvenile 
delinquents who passed through the Juvenile Court several years ago. Also, by same 
group a study is being made of 500 graduates of the Massachusetts Reformatory for 
Women. Also, in Massachusetts Mr. Herbert Parsors, commissioner of probation, 
has undertaken an elaborate statistical study of criminal court records, with a 
view toward rendering periodic reports on the work of the courts with respect to 
sentences and policies. | 

State Reformatory, normal capacity, 975*pepulation January 1, 970. 
Reformatory for Women, normal capacity, 248; population January 1, 257. 

State Prison Colony, population January 1, 172. 

Prison Camp and Hospital, population January 1, 103. 
State Farm, population January 1, 1,366. e a 

Micuican—Branch Prison, Merquette, normal capacity, 666; population January 1, 
936. Capital punishment has been urged by some fer years and may pass present 
legislature. 

Jackson Prison, population January 1, 5,086. New and old prison at Jackson 
filled to capacity. 

Reformatory, normal capacity, 1,250; population January 1, 1,850. New cell 
block just completed with 540 single cells at the Reformatory. 

MINNESOTA~—State Prison, normal capacity, 1,244; population January 1, 1,265. Ef- 
forts are being made toward the organization of a state-wide probation system under 
the State Board of Control, and the reorganization of the Parole Board, independent 
of the Board of Control, and of the penal institutions, under a paid chairman, and 
two civilian assistants, working on a per diem basis. 

Men’s Reformatory, normal capacity, 845; population February 20, 1930, 988. 
Women’s Reformatory, normal capacity, 81; population January 1, 60. 

Missourr—Penitentiery, normal capacity, 2,660; population January 13, 4,345. New 
Intermediate Reformatory under construction. Six additional dormitories and a 
new administration building are planned for the penitentiary. 

Mississrppi-~Penitentiary, normal capacity, 2,250; population February 7, 2,000. 

Montana-—Siate Prison, normal capacity, 450; population January 1, 721. Asking for 
$210,000 for a new cell building. 
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NEBRASKA—Penitentiary, normal capacity, 450; population February 5, 765. 
Reformatory (Women’s), normal capacity, 54; population February e, 48. 
Reformatory (Mers), normal capacity, 350; population January 1, 410. 

New Hampsuire—State Prison, normal capacity, 248; population January 1, 187. 

“Largest population ever.” 

New JERsEY—Keformatory, normal capacity, 775; population February 7, Soo, New 
wing, housing 300, under construction. This institution now taking overflow from 
Trenton Prison. New Reformatory at Annandale. Extensive development of Penal 
institutions based on facilities for clinical study and classification. Need institution 
for male defective delinquents. 

New Mexico—Penitentiary, normal capacity, 300; population January 1, 499. Re- 
questing legislature for new cell block and for building for women. 

New Yore~—Sing Sing Prison, several new buildings under construction with view 
toward modernizing. 

Clinton Prison, population, 1,500. 

Great Meadow Prison, normal capacity, 1,150; population oo I, 1,140. 

Naponoch Prison, normal capacity, 496; population January 1, 762. Just opened 
new building increasing capacity to goo. Napanoch is the institution for male 
defective delinquents and is receiving transfers, so that by June 1, a population 
of goo is expected. 

Auburn Prison, normal capacity; 1,281; population February 6, 1,401. Several 
new buildings under construction. About 400 of the men at Auburn are in 
road camps and on the Farm. 

Elmira Reformatory, normal capacity, 1,440; population February 16, 1,616. 
Progressive policies are being inaugurated by the New York State Department 
of Corrections, including the following measures: (1) Replacement of old 
buildings with modern prison structures. (2) Reclassification of prisoners with 
reference to their placement in srinimum, medium, and maximum security 
types of prisons. (3) The building of medium types of security prisons without 
walls, and the development of road camps, afforestation camps, and of special 
institutions for defective delinquents and for psychopathic delinquents. (4) 
The employment of a large number o new guards at an increased salary basis; 
and schools for prison guards at Auburn, Clinton, Great Meadow, and Sing 
Sing prisons. (5) The removal of the Women’s Prison to Bedford Reforma- 
tory, and the enlarging of Albion Reformatory for female defective delin- 
quents. Also, new Parole Board hes been established. 

NortH CAROLINA—State Prison, population May 1, 1930, 2,257 males, 77 females. Re- 
port of Committee advocated building of a new central prison establishment of 
parole, adequate facilities for employment, trained personnel, classification of 
prisoners, and the taking over by the state of the county chain-gang convicts. 

North Dakora—State Prison, normal capacity, 400; population January 1, 370, 

Oxn1o— Stale Penitentiary, normal capacity, 1,800; population January 1, 3,220.* Build- 
ing two new dormitories with capacity far 250 inmates. 

* These are warden’s Gre but report of Department of Public Welfare, as given in the Quarterly 


Bulletin of the Managing Officers Association for December, =930, states that proper maximum capacity of 
the Penitentiary is 3,700, while average population in 1929 was 4,524. 
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Reformatory (Women’s), normal capacity, 270; population January 1, 340. To 
open a new industrial building at the women’s Reformetory: A recent law 
sends women misdemeanants to local jails and workhouses. The Reforma- 
tory authorities hope for a repeal of this law. The Ohio Department of Public 
Welfare has inaugurated more extensive parole supervision. Also, the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Examination and Classification, through which all 
prisoners will pass for examination, and will then be transferred to appropriate 
institution. 

Reformatory (Men’s), normal capacity, 1,800; population averaging for 1929, 
2,833. 

OxLaHoMA~—Siate Reformatory, normal capacity, 850; population January 1, 600. 

Penitentiary, normal capacity, 2,175; population February 9, 3,085. New con- 
struction plans are before the legislature. 

OREGON-~Penitentiary, population February 9,909. New cell house. Asking for a psy- 
chiatrist and a vocational counselor. 

PENNSYLVANIA—-Leastern Penitentiary, normal capacity, 1,200; population January T, 
1772. New penitentiary being built at Graterford; also much new construction un- 
der way at the Western State Penitentiary at Pittsburgh. Eight hundred thirty men 
now at the new prison. Pennsylvania kas planned a thorough reorganization of the 
parole system on a district basis, with trained personnel and modern methods of 
case work. Ta 

RHODE ISLAND—Szate Prison, normal capacity, 525; population February o, 734. 

Reformatory (Women), normal capacity, 45; population January 1, 40. Hoping for 
a rew reformatory within the next few years. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Penitentiary, normal capacity, 600; population February 1, 887. 
Unmaterialized plans for additions. 

org DaxotTa—~Pendentiary, normal capacity, 440; population January 1, 466. Legis- 
lature considering new parole and probation laws. 

TEXAS~—State Prison, normal capacity, 4,900; population January 7, 5,068. Under con- 
struction: a new farm unit for 250 men, a small farm unit for 250 men, and a road 
unit for roo men; also, making cells sanitary, and providing a fire protection sprin- 
kling system; also a new printing plant. Five hundred convicted prisoners await 
transfer from county jails. 

Uran-—Siate Prison, normal capacity, 300; population February 1, 330. Asking for 
$400,000 for a new prison farm. Also State University conducting a crime survey. 

VircintA~-State Farm, normal capacity, 700; population January r, 766. Legislation 
asked for state farm for women, and fer regional state jail farms. 

VERMONT-—State Prison, normal capacity, 375; population January 1, 392. 

WASHINGTON—Penilentiary, normal capacity, 1,000; population January 1, 1,124. A 
new wing for 250 men and new quarters for women. An additional wing asked for. 

Reformatory, normal capacity, 1,200; population January 1, 664. New dining 
hall, kitchen, and chapel. a 

West Vircinra—Penitentiary, normal capacity, 1,680; population January 1, 2,375. 
New barracks within walls. Asking for funds to extend the walls. Six hundred men 
out on road work. “Badly congested—imperative to enlarge.” 


j 
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WISCONSIN—Siafe Prisen, normal capacity, 9 56: population February 1, 1,531. ““Some- 
thing must be done in very near future.” Suggestion that several hundred men be 
sent to northern Wisconsin for reforestation work. Hope to enlarge the farm work 
of the Reformatory by purchase of new lands. 

Reformatory, normal capacity, 592; population January 1, 785. 

Wyominc—Penttentiary, normal capacity, 272; population February 12, 334. Just com- 
pleted new cell block and dormitory. wee new cell block hope to make better 
segregation of men. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE—Prison, Leavenworth, K ansas, normal capac- 
ity, 1,500; population January 2, 3,172. This count does not include population of 
the annex. 

Prison, McNeil Island, Washington, population August, 1930, 1,010. Grand Jury ` 
investigation has urged purchase of entire Island to enlarge the farm. Also, 
construction of new cell blocks to relieve congestion. - 

Prison, Atlanta, normal capacity, 2,100; population January 1, 3,488. 

Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio, normal capacity, 1,500; population January 1, 

1,414. 

Women’s Keformatory, Alderson, West Virginia, normal capacity, 500; population, 
463. 

Disciplinary Barracks Governor’s Island, New York, normal capacity, 509; popu- 
- lation January r 290, e ° 

Naval. Prison, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, normal capacity, 420; population 
January 1, 599. Some new construction to replace old buildings. 


IV. PROGRAMS OF THE FELERAL GOVERNMENT 


Among other federal accomplishments of note during 1930 should 
be mentioned the adoption by Congress of the program of penal 
legislation sponsored a year ago by Mr. Sanford Bates, the new 
director of federal prisons. This new legislation covered bills for the 
following objects: (1) The establishment of-an independent Parole 
Board, and the reorganization of the federal parole system; (2) the 
reorganization of the Federal Prison Bureau, with authority to es- 
tablish new federal jails; (3) the authorization of two new federal 
penal institutions—a prison in the northeast’ section, and a reform- 
atory west of the Mississippi River; (4) the authorization of the 
Federal Public Health Service to take charge of the medical work 
in federal penal institutions; (5) the authorization of a hospital for 
defective delinquents; (6) provisions for the diversification of em- 
ployment for federal prisoners. i 

In addition to putting into operation these measures authorized 
by Congress, the federal government has established a training 
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school for guards in federal prisons. It has secured the appointment 
_ of wardens’ assistants to carry out a program of individualized treat- 
ment of men; and has made thirty-eight additioral probation officers 
for work in the federal courts. Also, a Statistical Division has been 
established within the Bureau of Prisons: feceral Jails have been es- 
tablished in New Orleans, El Paso, New York City; and sites for 
federal jails are under consideration in Michigan and Kentucky. 
Also a Federal Prison Farm is contemplated in Minnesota. 

Before leaving our account of developments under the auspices of ` 
the federal government in 1930, mention should be made of the work 
of the National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement. 
The popular idea is that this Commission was concerned only with 
prohibition, the memorable report on which was released early in 
1931. But it is important to note that ten other studies of this Com- 
mission have been under way as follows: (D: The Volume of Crime 
and Criminal Statistics, under the direction of Dean Roscoe Pound; 
(2) The Causes of Crime, under the supervision of Commissioner 
Harry W. Anderson; (3) The Cost of Crime, under the direction of 
Messrs. G. H. Door and S. P. Simpson of the New York Bar; (4) 
Police, under the supervision of August Vollmer; (5) Prosecution, 
under the direction of Mr. Alfred Bettman of Cincirinati; (6) Courts, 
in charge of Mr. Bettman; (7) Juvenile Delinquency, under direction 
of Dr. Miriam Van Waters; (8) Penal Institutions, in charge of Dr. 
H. H. Hart; (9) Crime and the Foreign Born, under direction of Dr. 
Edith Abbott; (10) Lawlessness of Governmental Officials in the 
Enforcement of Law, in charge of Professor Zachariah Chaffee and 
Mr. Walter H. Pollack of the New York Bar. 


V. REPORTS OF COMMISSIONS AND PRISON CONGRESSES 


In Illinois the Judicial Advisory Council of the State of Illinois 
and of Cook County completed a report on criminal procedure, mak- 
ing recommendation for changes. 

At Columbia University in New York a crime study has been 
completed by Professor Jerome Michael, and report on same is in 
preparation. Also, Professor Raymond Moley’s study of the relative 
advantages of instituting felony proceedings by grand jury indict- 
ment, or by information filed by the prosecutor, has been completed. 
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The Harvard Crime Survey contemplates the publication of sev- 
eral volumes. One on 1,000 juvenile delinquents in court several 
years ago, and their subsequent history, has been completed by Dr. 
Sheldon and Mrs. Eleanor Glueck. ` 

The report of the New York State Crime Commission for the 
year 1930 includes a valuable monograph on Crime and the Com- 
munity made under the auspices of the Subcommission on the Causes 
and Effects of Crime. Also, a volume on criminal laws, advocated by 
the Commission, has been published. 

In ‘Michigan the Crime Commission authorized by the Legislature 
two years ago has completed their studies and filed a report. 

In Utah a crime survey has been undertaken by Dr. A. L. Jensen 
of the State University. 

In Ohio, the Law Institute of Johns Hopkins University has con- 
tinued its study of judicial statistics and other pertinent matters 
relating to the administration of justice. 

The National Society of Renal Information has completed its 
survey of the Education of Adult Prisoners, and a volume on this ` 
subject is now published. Also, this organization has nearly com- 
pleted its study of Chain Gangs in the South. 

The International Penal and Penitentiary Commission held its 
toth Conference in Prague, Czechoslovakia, in August, 1930. Among 
the American delegates were Dr. George W. Kirchwey and Mr. 
Sanford Bates.. 

The National Committee on Prison Labor met in Richmond, 
Virginia, in March, 1930, and organized the Eastern-Southern Con- 
ference on State Institution Labor. A similar New England Confer- 
ence was organized in May. These conferences are furthering legis- 
lation under the Hayes-Cooper Act which empowers states to pass 
legislation controlling incoming goods manufactured by prison labor 
in other states. 

The American Prison Congress met in Louisville, Kentucky, in 
October, 1930, and adopted resolutions as to the responsibility for 
prison riots. 

A new criminal code has been adopted in Czechoslovakia. The 
first part of this revision is especially designed to protect the juvenile 
offender. 
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VI. PUBLICATIONS OF NOTE IN 1930 


RoscoE Pound. Criminal Justice in America. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Raymonp Morty. Our Criminal Couris. New York: Minton, Balch & Co. 

CLIFFORD R. SHAW. The Jack Roller. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

Henry Turts. The Autobiography of a Criminal. New York: Duffield & Co. 

HARRY ELMER BARNES. The Story of Punishment, A Record of Man’s Inhuman- 
ity to Man. Boston: The Stratford Co. 

LEONARDO BIANcHI. Foundations of Mental Hygiene. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Boris BRASOL. The Elements of Crime. 2d ed.; New York: Oxford University 
Press. 

Dorotuy W. Burke. Youth and Crime. Washington: U.S. Department of La- 
bor, Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 196. 

Proceedings of the soth Annual Congress of the American Prison Association, 
Toronto, Canada. New York: The American Prison Association. 

1930 Year Book of National Probation Association. New York: National Proba- 
tion Association. 

Report of New York State Crime Commission, 1930. Albany, N.Y. Legislative 
Document, No. 98. 
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ABSTRACT 


This review is limited to an interpretation of events in 1930 within Catholic, Jewish, | 
and Protestant groups, in relation to longer-time developments. Urbanism and secu- 
larism affect practically all religious institutions. The disaffection of intellectuals is 
evident. Still, large sections of the population continue to make use of the conventional ` 
programs of religious institutions. A steady interest in international peace is evident in 
all groups, as is concern over birth control. New knowledge of churches in industrial 
villages reveals indifference on the part of most of the population to religious ministra- 
tion, and confusion on the part of the religious leadership. Minorities are concerned with 
improving interfaith relations, and with social reconstruction. 


H 


In view of the obvious limitations of restricted researches in the 
field of religious changes, the purpose of this article has been con- 
fined to a summary of the author’s own observations, the views of a 
score of scholars whom he con$ulted, and completed research which 
bears upon the topic. — 


SOCIAL TRENDS AFFECTING RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


A number of*social scientists agree that there are social and in- 
tellectual forces which are profoundly affecting the functioning of 
religious institutions. For example, E. C. Lindeman says: ‘‘Urban- 
ism extends its influence and force while the church drifts toward 
greater confusion and lack of purpose.” Mr. Lindeman also men- 
tions “secularism” as having a similar effect on the church, and as 
being interrelated with urbanism.’ “Humanism,” a much-abused 
and variously defined term, was possibly more discussed by religious 
leaders during 1930 than during previous years. There are, of course, 
“humanist” movements within religious institutions. It is the rapid 
spread of an agnostic or non-theistic humanism among intellectuals 
which is receiving particular attention. A new religious book bears 
the title Humanism: Another Battle Line. One of the best-known 
churchmen in the country stated recently to a small group that 
an important development “Is the way organized religion has been 
challenged by dozens of Walter Lippmanns. ”'The spread of bol- 

The Church in the Changing Community. New York: Community Church, 1929. 
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shevism in China and elsewhere received considerable attention from 
churchmen. It is alleged that in some quarters great intellectual and 
social battles are being waged between the two missionary forces of 
Christianity and bolshevism. 

The forms of the institutions of religion are, for the most part, 
survivals from the medieval and ancient world. In an age of tech- 
nology the response of the leaders of organized religion has usually 
been to teach that “the old codes” are of the greatest social value. 

It is possible that many students and observers overemphasize the 
effects upon religious Institutions of the disaffection of intellectuals 
and of urbanism, secularism, and other social forces. Such move- 
ments as Christian Science apparently go on steadily, not greatly 
influenced by them. Church attendance by non-Catholics is declin- 
ing, according to numerous observers, but this factor may be bal- 
anced to some extent by greater attendance at special occasions of 
the churches and at week-day activities. 

There is also much public discussien of religion in the press. It 
has been reported by one large broadcasting company that, next to 
music, the religious radio programs meet with the greatest response 
by listeners. Religion continues to be dealt with in fiction and in 
drama; the popularity of The Green-Pastures on the New York City 
stage seems to be significant evidence of these developments. 

For many discernible trends in organized religion there seem to be 
countertrends. The census figures—all of which originate with min- 
isters of local churches—indicate that large groups within the total 
population still make use of the conventional services of religious 
institutions. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 

Clifford Kilpatrick in his Religion in Human Affairs (1929) con- 
cludes that the increase in leisure, multiplication of human contacts, 
increases in per capita income, changes in standards of living, have 
all made for less adherence to religious institucions. He also says 
that “while the great mass of the people have perhaps been but 
slightly affected by materialism, in a philosophical sense, their domi- 
nant interests and accepted values draw them away from the re- 
ligious life.” 
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Data as to the attitudes of population groups toward religious 
organizations are as yet meager, and the methods of gathering such 
data are still in the experimental stage. L. L. Thurstone and E. J. 
Chave, of the University of Chicago, have applied an experimental 
test to undergraduate, graduate, and divinity students of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and to attendants at the Chicago Forum. Almost 
fourteen hundred persons participated. Divinity students, they re- 
port, as expected, are “more strongly in favor of the church than any 
of the other groups,” while those attending the Chicago Forum are 
“more frankly antagonistic to the church” than any other groups. 
The university students occupy middle ground. ‘The four under- 
graduate classes do not show any distinct trend to become more in 
favor or more against the church as they progress through college. 
The graduate students score about the same, on the average, as the 
undergraduate students.” This testing further seems to indicate that 
the Catholics are as a whole most strongly favorable toward re- 
ligious institutions, that the Jews are as a whole more indifferent 
and frequently antagonistic toward them, and that Protestants oc- 
cupy an intermediate position in the scale. “Perhaps women are 
slightly more favorable to the church than the men.’” 


STATISTICS OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


The only yearly compilations of Agures on church membership 
have been those made by Dr. H. K. Carroll, and published in the 
Christian Herald. These include,. however, in some instances the 
estimates of officials of religious bodies, and their reliability has been 
challenged repeatedly by statisticians. The latest figures compiled 
were for the year 1929 (in some instances the data for previous years 
back to 1926 were included) and were made available during 1930. 
The total figures presented by Dr. Carroll for 1929 was 47,507,281 
communicant members of religious bodies. This was said to be a net 
increase of 300,419 over the previous year.-One year earlier Dr. 
Carroll had reported a net increase of over 1,000,000 in the com- 
municant membership. Herman C. Weber, of the National Council 


2 The Measurement of Attitude: A Psychophysical Method and Some Experiments with 
a Scale for Measuring Attitude toward the Church. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1920. 
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of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, stated 
in the Federal Council Bulletin that “statistical studies indicate that 
normally about 5.6 per cent of membership is new; about 3.5 per cent 
is lost annually through removal, disaffection, .... etc., and about 
1.2 per cent by death.” Applying these trends to Dr. Carroll’s 1929 
figures, Mr. Weber concludes that 1929 was a subnormal “year” so 


far as church membership is concerned. 


NEW RESEARCH 


Significant new information about the functioning of religious in- 
stitutions is found in the report brought out in 1930 on Industrial 
Village Churches, by Edmund de S. Brunner, published by the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research. Sixty-nine representative 
communities dependent upon manufacturing or mining, with popu- 
lations between two hundred and fifty and twenty-five hundred, 
were studied intensively. 

“Sheer indifference seemed to chargcterize the attitude to the 
Church of a majority of the people in these villages.” The church 
situation is on the whole a “blurred and confused picture.” One 
church building out of every ten is owned by the local industry. 
One-fifth of the remaining churches had received assistance toward 
building funds in amounts ranging from five hundred to eighty 
thousand dollars. The usual contribution was, however, between 
one and five thousand dollars. In about half the communities it was 
generally alleged that the industry dominated the local churches. 

Another significant report is Protestant Co-operation in American 
Cities by H Paul Douglass, also published by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. This is a thorough study of city church 
councils and federations and presents a judicious appraisal of co- 
operative techniques and experiences. | 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


Well-informed observers within Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
groups agree that during 1930 interest in peace education and propa- 
ganda was One of the outstanding developments. The newly organ- 
ized Catholic Association for International Peace issued a series of 
. pamphlets on various aspects of international conflict, co-operation, 


Le 
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and control, if the preparation of which social scientists have had a 
prominent part. Among Protestant groups a considerable interest 
is reported in the difficulties of alien pacifists, and conscientious ob- 
jectors to war, in attaining citizenship. Protestantism has for years 
maintained extensive denominational and interdenominational pro- 
grams of peace education. 


3 BIRTH CONTROL 


Birth control is a much-discussed subject within all religious 
groups. The pronouncement of the Lambeth Conference of Anglican 
Bishops in 1930 in favor of the use of contraceptives under certain 
conditions, by a divided vote, received much public attention in the 
United States and served to renew discussion of the question in re- 
ligious circles. A Jewish rabbi writes that he regards the increasing 
interest of religious leaders in birth control as one of the chief events 
of 1930. Protestantism is evidently seriously divided on the ques- 
tion. Liberal rabbis and ministers are increasingly in favor of the 
dissemination of information regarding methods of contraception 
under safeguards. In a study of Seventy Birth Control Clinics by 
Caroline Hadley Robinson (Williams & Wilkins, 1930) it is stated 
that the most formidable opposition to birth control in the United 
States comes from Catholic sources, and that liberal rabbis have been 
the most interested of religious leaders in the dissemination of in- 
formation regarding contraception. 


DEVELOPMENTS WITHIN JUDAISM 


The religious organizations amor-g Jews in the United States face 
the peculiar problems of minority groups in the midst of rapidly 
changing cultures. There is a stout opposition to special missionary 
activities directed by Christian agencies to Jews. ‘There are intensive 
efforts to preserve the unique elements of the culture of the Jews, in- 
cluding their religious education. On the other hand, there are with- 
drawals by Jews from the distinctly Jewish institutions and social 
life which make difficult the work of the synagogue and temple. 

Several well-informed rabbis state that the outstanding events of 
1930 are related closely to the econcmic depression; that many syna- 
gogues and Jewish community organizations found themselves bur- 
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dened with costly buildings, heavy mortgages, and vverexpanded 
organizations. They further state that Jewish social-work agencies 
have been forced by the depression and unemployment to concen- 
trate on relief and to abandon constructive pioneering and experi- 
mentation which was under way. 

The Commission on Social Justice of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis (Reformed) published its annual “Message on 
Social Justice,” on Labor Day, 1930, a practice begun in 1929, and 
which has elicited much public attention. The Commission on Social 
Justice has concerned itself with neglected social situations, such as 
the Centralia and Mooney-Billings cases, and has done much to 
call the attention of Jewish leaders to them. The Commission has 
also been able in several instances to co-operate with the Federal 
Council of Churches and the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
both in research and in social action. 

The restriction of immigration: is stated by some rabbis to be a 
most significant influence upon Judaism, The accessions of the syna- 
gogue by immigration are much reduced, and relief problems have 
been more definitely localized and better understood. There is said 
by some to be an oversupply of graduates from seminaries who wish 
to go into the rabbinate; this has resulted in discussions of raising 
educational standards. 


CATHOLIC ACTIVITIES DURING 1930 


America, a Catholic weekly, published in its issue of January 3, 
1931, a thorough review of the events of 1930 by eight Catholic 
writers. Among others, there are statements on “Catholic Action,” 
“The International Scene,” “The Missionary World,” “Social Cur- 
rents,” “The Year in Education.” The Catholic world was much 
concerned in 1930 with regulations of religious institutions in Russia. 
In protest against the Russian laws and their administration, Pope 
Pius XI was joined by many Protestant and Jewish individuals and 
organizations. 

In the realm of Catholic action many events are chronicled, such 
as the Inauguration on March 2, 1930, of the Catholic Radio Hour 
by the National Council of Catholic Men. In Catholic missions 1930 
brought no “commanding events,” but “continued progress, per- 
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fectly co-ordinated and very methodical.” It is said to be the policy 
of the pontiff to encourage a native clergy everywhere, and conse- 
quently more Chinese bishops were consecrated and more semina- 
rians raised to the priesthood. The latest report of the Society for 
Propagation of the Faith indicates an income of 55,319,780 lire for 
the twelve months preceding March, 1930, of which a little less than 
half came from the United States. 

In the statement on “Social Currents” during 1930, modernistic 
trends are deplored, particularly tne tendencies to make “morality 
` relative,” and to regard religion as unnecessary. “The companionate 
marriage has again been made notoriously prominent... .. ” Spe- 
cial attention is given to the Conference on the Negro in Industry 
held August 30, 1930, by the Catholic Industrial Conference and the 
Federated Colored Catholics. 

Students of Catholic social action call attention to the develop- 
ment of the Catholic Book Club; the spread of “the lay retreat move- 
ment”; the influence and actévities of the annual Catholic confer- 
ences on industrial problems and on rural life; the spread of interest 
in relation of religion to economics, occasioned largely by widespread 
unemployment; “the greater interest in marriage and birth control, 
.... and the continued insistence by the Catholic Church on its 
traditional position.” 


PROTESTANT DEVELOPMENTS 


Among the significant events of 1930 are the establishment of the 
Church Conference of Social Work as an integral part of the National 
Conference of Social Work; the publication by the Federal Council 
of Churches of a handbook of information entitled The Social Work 
of the Churches, edited by F. Ernest Johnson, which includes a re- 
view of social trends affecting religion and an extensive bibliography ; 
the development of religious broadcasting; the holding of the Amer- 
ican Home Missions Congress for the consideration of problems, 
policies, and plans, attended by over five hundred churchmen; the 
continued interest in the problem of church and state and the ap- 
pointment by the Federal Council of Churches of a committee to 
study the relations of church and state in their historical and current 
aspects, which is to report to its constituency In 1932; a persistent 
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interest in mergers of various sorts, including movements for the 
union of important religious bodies, an expression of the integrative 
forces which many wish to substitute for the divisive tendencies 
which to a great degree have been the essence of Protestantism; re- 
ports of a revival of interest in worship, with interesting movements 
by typical Protestant congregations toward Episcopal and Catholic 
forms. 

Foreign-mission enterprises and agencies in the United States 
were much affected by economic readjustments and political unrest 
throughout the world, according to the survey of 1930, by the edi- 
tors of the International Review of Missions, published in January, 
1931. One striking change in the conduct of mission work is evident 
from the following statement in the survey; “Gone are the days 
when the backing of a powerful government or the prestige of the 
white man could be counted as an asset to the missionary; and who 
will regret it?” 

Missionary enterprises are generally in a stage of readjustment to 
a new world-situation. There is some confusion among missionaries 
and mission administrators as to their objectives. There are observ- 
ers who contend that as the interest of the Protestant churches in 
world-peace increases, the interest in formal mission work decreases; 
this statement would, however, be disputed by others. Meanwhile, 
the latest study of giving to foreign missions indicates that these 
causes have received during the entire post-war period—to 1927— 
an average of 28.9 per cent of the total benevolences of eleven lead- 
ing denominations, and that to 1927 there was apparently no loss of 
interest as evidenced by giving.’ National movements in various 
countries are undoubtedly making the prosecution of conventional 
missionary programs more difficult. Events in China, Turkey, and 
India are illustrations. 


INTERFAITH RELATIONS 
The year 1930 furnished illustrations of community efforts, such as 
the St. Louis Community Seminar of Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, for mutual understanding, appreciation, and co-operation. An- 


3 Charles H. Fahs, Trends in Protestant Giving. New York: Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, 1929. 
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other expression of these tendencies is the work of the National Con- 
ference of Jews and Christians. A significant event was the co-opera- 
tive publication of a report in pamphlet form on The Centralia Case by 
the Department of Research and Education of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, the Social Action Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, and the Social Justice 
Commission of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 


SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The part of religious agencies in social change or reconstruction is 
as yet for the most part obscure to the students of society. People 
make use of religious institutions for a variety of purposes; to one, 
religion is an escape from reality; to another, it is the means of creat- 
ing a new society or the means of a radical reorganization of society; 
to another, participation in a church organization is simply a means 
of “meeting people.” Many observers of religious organizations are 
critical of their reluctance to adjust to the changes in the cultures 
around them. Thus far, only minorities within the three great re- 
ligions of the United States have been zealous in their work for social 
reconstruction. These minorities have, in certain instances at least,. 
provided the irritants which have led those in positions of responsi- 
bility to change their policies in the direction of social change and 
reconstruction. 


RACE RELATIONS 


T. J. WOOFTER, JR. 
University of North Carolina 


ABSTRACT 

The Negro and Indian situations have, on the whole, shown improvement. Greater 
economic security for the Negro has offset some of the effects of the economic depres- 
sion; advanding educational standards since 1913 have been marked by the erection of 
the five-thousandth Rosenwald rural school. Greatly increased eppropriations have 
been made for the Indian service. The policy leans toward ‘‘Americanization” with in- 
creasing pressure away from the reservation and toward the larger community. Euro- 
pean and Mexican immigration have been greatly restricted, owing to the economic 
depression. On the other hand, immigration of territorial subjects has increased, with 
consequent friction in California over the Philippine situation, leading to legislative 
measures against the Filipinos. 

Race, in this article, is used in its broadest sense to include not 
only the color races but also the other ethnic groups in the United 
States. This sketch, therefore, includes the events of significance in 
immigration from Europe and immigration from the territories of 
the United States as well as changes in the condition of the color 


races of the Continental United States. 


THE NEGRO 


Negro-white relationships have manifested some discouraging and 
some encouraging trends during the year. Lynching and violence in- 
creased and the economic depression weighed heavily upon the 
Negro, but there have been some evidences of gains ir. tolerance, edu- 
cational progress has continued, and the Negro in the North has 
developed, at least temporarily, a more effective pol:tical solidarity. 

The trend of lynching has been steadily downward since the first 
records were kept in 1889. Peaks have occurred corresponding rather 
closely with the major economic depressions. In 1892~93 the number 
rose from or to 155, in 1908 from 60 to 93, and there was a slight 
peak in 1915 and a marked rise during the war (1917-18) from 35 
to 76. After the war the trend turned sharply downward until in 
1929 there were only g outbreaks. In 1930, however, there were 21." 

The 1930 number is still smaller than any year previous to 1923. 

1 Records of Tuskegee Institute (National Association for Advancement of Colored 
People, Records, 24). 
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It is therefore’ evident that the rise which accompanies each suc- 
ceeding depression falls short of the previous peak, but that despite 
the efforts of a number of organizations to combat lynching, periods 
of depression are still times of danger. 

On the constructive side, lynching has been approached by an 
intensive series of case studies by The Southern Commission on the 
Study of Lynching. 

The effect of the economic depression on the Negro is not entirely 
clear as it is too recent. Several aypotheses are, however, fairly 
well supported by scattered evidence. 

‘1. The first is that the Negro, as one of the most recently em- 
ployed groups in industry, was hard hit, but not so hard hit as in 
1920-21, when many were laid off because they had only recently 
entered industry. The intervening ten years have enabled many 
Negroes to acquire seniority recorcs which kept them on the pay- 
roll. 

2. In spite of losses in certain lines, the Negro has been able to 
make gains in others. In some cities pressure has led to the employ- 
ment of Negro clerks in the stores largely patronized by Negroes, 
and in the expansion of Negro employment in municipal work. 

3. In the South there is increasing pressure of the white popula- 
tion into the cities, endangering the Negro’s hold on jobs which have 
been traditionally considered as “Negro work.” 

4. The virtual cessation of European and Mexican immigration 
will, in the long run, probably strengthen the position of the Negro 
in industry. 

One of the encouraging manifestations of a more tolerant spirit 
was the flat rejection by the Georgia courts of the application of the 
American Fascisti for a charter. The avowed purpose of this organ- 
ization was to place white people in jobs now held by Negroes. 
Though the Fascisti started in the same city where the Ku Klux 
Klan was launched and where that organization grew so flourishingly 
ten years ago, the Fascisti were strongly opposed and disrupted be- 
fore the organization could spread or gain any prestige. 

In politics the Negro was united first in opposition to the appoint- 
ment of Judge Parker to the Supreme Court, and later in opposition 
to certain senators who had voted for his confirmation. Local issues 
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brought about solidarity in other cities. The results in Negro office- ` 
holding were the re-electian of Congressman De Priest and the elec- 
tion of two judges, two state senators, fourteen state representatives, 
and a number of local officials. The agitation for Negroes to eschew 
their traditional alliance with the Republican party and cross party 
lines in order to vote for their friends gains headway as increasing 
numbers of Negroes become interested in municipal! politics. 

In education the encouraging interest in the erection oi Rosen- 
wald school buildings in rural districts was continued until the five- 
thousandth school was put up. These five thousand schools have 
been erected since 1913 and have appreciably raised the standards 
` of Negro rural schools. The fund now contributes only to schools of 
more than one room. The Rosenwald Fund has also aided in the 
erection of a limited number of city vocational schools. 

In the field of higher education a step forward was made by the 
several colleges of Atlanta and of New Orleans. The institutions in 
these two cities have merged and give promise of. developing two 
real university centers. Tae work of Meharry Medical College was 
strengthened by a closer alliance with Fisk. 


- THE INDIAN "3 


The year has marked progress in the rearrangement of the func- 
tions of the Indian office, chiefly in setting up the divisions of educa- 
tion and of agriculture and industries. W. Carson Ryan has taken 
charge of the division of education. These expansions were made ` 
possible by the approprietion for 1930-31 of $21,500,000 for the 
Indian service, the largest appropriation ever granted by Congress 
and almost double the 1921 figure. 

The appropriation for health was ten times that of 1920. A total 
of 557 new hospital beds was added and increased efforts made to 
secure accurate vital statistics. Closer co-operation with state health 
offices was also promoted. 

The Indian service is consistently promoting th2 attendance of 
Indian children in public schools. The government is paying tuition 
for Indian ‘children in 861 white-community public schools, 23 more 
than in 1929. The enrolment in public schools has increased from 
35,000 to 38,000. 
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Thus the policy is crystallizing more and more, in both educational 
and vocational programs, to exert pressure away from the reserva- 
tion and toward the larger community. Here the issue is joined be- 
tween the philosophy of ‘‘Americanizing” the Indian and preserving 
his native mores. The present policies lean toward “Americaniza- 
tion” doubtless because it has been concluded that the rigid preserva- 
tion of Indian culture would require a degree of segregation impos- 
sible of accomplishment in such a mobile nation. 


È 


EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION 


The first part of 1930 was marked by the beginning of the ef- 
fect of the application of the “national origins” quotas. This did 
not materially change the total number of immigrants, but in- 
creased the proportions from Northern Europe. These quotas, 
however, had hardly had time to be effective before the dangers of 
the unemployment situation became so manifest that even more 
drastic cuts in immigration wese demanded. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor asked for an absolute ban on immigration, but this was 
not granted. Likewise the President’s request that quotas be cut in 
half for a year was not granted by Congress. The situation was met 
by a more rigid Application of the section in the Immigration Act, 
making it possible to bar any alien likely to become a public charge. 
Under the wide discretionary power embraced in this clause instruc- 
tions were issued to consuls to deny visas to practically all appli- 
cants. This policy had been applied before to Mexicans, and in 
April it was extended to Canadians while in September it was ap- 
plied to Europeans. The result on European immigration was that 
while, under the quotas, over 13,000 visas could have been issued in 
October, only 1,700 were actually issued. This was an 87 per cent 
cut. Approximately this ratio continued in November and Decem- 
ber and is continued into 1931. 

The drastic restrictions are further evidenced by a 33 per cent in- 
crease in deportations and a rigid search for passport and visa frauds ` 
resulting in the discovery of several conspiracies in EE to violate 
the immigration laws. 

The repercussions of immigrant restriction on the social character- 
istics of the foreign-born population are marked. The dwindling 
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proportion of job-seeking males among the immigrants raises the 
proportion of women and children so that family structure is more 
balanced. In 1929, 61 per cent of all immigrants were women and 
minors while this group included 71 per cent of the total in 1930. 


MEXICANS 


, Mexican immigration had reached such a peak in 1928 that there 
was a strong agitation for the passage of a bill to place aliens of that 
nationality under a quota comparable to European quotas. (The 
immigration quota acts do not apply to immigrants from North and 
South America.) Such a bill was passed by the Senate in 1930 but 
not voted on by the House before adjournment. However, the State 
Department, through the application of the “liable to become a 
public charge” provision, has so sharply reduced Mexican immi- 
gration that the demand for other restrictions is not so pronounced. 

In the hearings on the bill to assign a quota to Mexicans the wit- 
nesses were clearly divided between the ranchers and railroad men 
who wanted no restriction on the Mexican labor supply and the 
labor leaders and social workers who feared a glut of the labor mar- 
ket and aggravated social problems. -à 


e TERRITORIALS 


The restriction of European and Mexican immigration and eco- 
nomic depression in Porto Rico and the Philippines have injected a 
new element into the labor situation, viz., the immigration to the 
Continental United States of territorials who are neither aliens nor 
citizens but territorial subjects. 

In the past ten years the annual immigration from Hawaii to the 
Continental United States has increased from 6,700 to 22,400; from 
the Philippines, from goo to 6,500; from Porto Rico, from 10,000 to 
18,000. | 

It is estimated in a recent survey of the Philippine situation in 
California by the Institute of Pacific Relations that there are 75,000 
of these tertitorials in that state. Their presence has led to consider- 
able friction and the violence which is the characteristic American 
method of handling racial situations. The survey referred to cites 
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an anti-Filipind riot in one place and minor outbreaks in several 
other Pacific Coast towns. 

The presence of this group has led to the usual agitation for legis- 
lation restricting their immigration, and the Welsh bill designating 
Filipinos as aliens was introduced in April. Senator Shortridge sub- 
stituted for this bill a bill to bar all immigration from the Philip- 
pines. 

The Porto Rican group, while more numerous than the Filipinos, 
has not caused the same friction since the Porto Ricans have, for 
the most part, settled in or near New York City where they are 
mixed with so many other non-native groups that their presence is 
not so marked. 

The great influx of Porto Ricans has, however, thrown an exces- 
sive strain on local social agencies. A better understanding of the 
problems involved was arrived at by a series of conferences of these 
agencies sponsored by the New York Welfare Bureau. 


NEW SUBJECTS ; 

During the year a congressional committee visited the Admiralty 
Islands and through the negotiation of treaties with native chiefs 
formally added fo our roster of races 10,000 Polynesians for whom 
our prior responsibilities have been informal. 


i 


EDUCATION 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
Head of the Department of Education 
University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 


A general survey of the educational system of the United States by a representative 
commission is advocated in a volume issued by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. General principles to govern federal participation in education are recommended. 
by the National Advisory Committee on Education. Tae North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools has appointed a committee to propose new standards 
for the accrediting of colleges. The state institutions of higher education in Mississippi 
are dropped by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools because 
they have undergone a political upheaval. Athletics continues to disturb colleges and 
universities. Standard tests and personal problems are given a substantial subvention 
to be administered by the American Council on Education. Curriculum revision is 
undertaken on a national scale. School supervision is studied. Education by radio and 
adult education make progress. New York University carries on extension courses with 
the help of an aeroplane. The care and protection of children receives wide attention as 
a result of the White House Conference. 


* 
ADJUSTING EDUCATION TO PRACTICAL LIFE 


Near the close of the year 1929 the National Industrial Conference 
Board issued a book entitled Public Education as Affecting the Ad- 
justmeni of Youth to Life. This book was preparéd by a group of 
business men and educators, who had met a number of times in con- 
ference and had discussed in detail the criticisms made by employers 
and by students of American society of the products of American 
schools. The book emphasizes the necessity of meeting the criticisms 
of public education by adopting plans of education which are based 
on careful scientific studies. It goes farther and recommends the 
organization of a national commission, including parents, industrial- 
ists, representatives of labor, persons interested in welfare problems, 
and educators, to make a survey of schools and of the needs of prac- 
tical life and to devise a plan of educational procedure free from the 
defects exhibited by the present system. . 

This book is a forceful, concrete expression of an attitude which is 
very general. There is a widespread belief that the present educa- 
tional systém is not as effective as it should be and that the costs of 
education, which have mounted rapidly in recent years, are not 
justified by the quality of service rendered by educational institu- 
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tions. Much discussion has been aroused by the book during the 
.year past, and a movement has been inaugurated, sponsored by 
leading citizens, to carry through the program recommended. 

The argument for participation by various classes of citizens in 
an inquiry of far-reaching social importance is set forth in the book 
in the following paragraph: 


It is obvious, however, that such concerted effort in the field of comprehen- 
sive educational investigation cannot properly be undertaken, or even spon- 
sored, by a body of representatives of any single interest or by any limited group 
of interests in our society, for either would fail to understand all the educational 
issues in their many ramifications and, moreover, would not command the fullest 
confidence of the whole community. This would apply likewise to an organiza- 
_ tion of employers in American industry or commerce, whether it be a trade asso- 
ciation in its narrower sense or an industrial or business organization in jts 
broader meaning. It would be true, too, of any organization representative 
essentially of the employees in American industry and commerce, whether in 
the nature of a trade union or otherwise. Further, an industrial organization 
engaged in scientific-research activity, such as the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, could not properlyeaftempt a comprehensive educational survey 
such as is needed, either under its own direction or with its own resources alone, 
for its primary interests lie in a specified field of industrial-economic research. 
A similar difficulty wculd arise in respect to sponsorship and direction of the 
proposed broad edueatifonal survey by any association of teachers or educators, 
for they are organized primarily to represent the professional point of view and 
to maintain professional interests. Objection might also be made to an investiga- 
tion conducted solely under the auspices of any of the various educational 
foundations or jointly by several of them, for these foundations are designed 
primarily to concern themselves with special technical questions of organization 
and methods, from a professional point of view, and do not broadly reflect the 
diverse interests concerned in the public educational problem. Within this cate- 
gory, also, are social-service groups, associations of parents, and like bodies. 


FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION 


A committee created by Secretary Wilbur of the Department of 
the Interior, known as the National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, has been preparing during the past year a report dealing with 
the problem of federal participation in education. This Committee 
has issued a preliminary statement of principles based op a series of 
conferences conducted by the director of investigations, Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo. 
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The problem with which this Committee is dealing can be ex- 
plained by saying that the federal government has been drifting in 
the direction of greatly increased participation in public education 
through special grants and through the establishment of agencies 
which have of late assumed large directive powers. This drift is ap- 
parently not the result of any clearly defined policy on the part of 
Congress; it is the result of a series of campaigns waged by special 
interests to control education in the states through federal subven- 
tions. Furthermore, with every addition to the territory of the 
United States, social and educational obligations are thrust on a 
federal government whick has no definite colonial policy and no 
centralized agency for the formulation of such a policy. The result ` 
is that the United States is today conducting education in dependent 
territories through the Department of the Interior, the Department 
of War, and the Department of the Navy. 

The National Advisory Committee on Education is unanimous in 
its advocacy of a greatly enlarged ndtional program of educational 
research. There are types of information needed to direct American 
education which only a national agency can collec:. Routine statis- 
tics from the school systems of the various states,are examples of 
such information. Furthermore, special nation-wide inquiries with 
regard to particular kinds of educational activities should be made 
from time to time by the federal government. Examples of such 
special inquiries which have been made by the United States Office 
of Education or are now in progress are the survey of the land-grant 
colleges, the report of which was published in December, 1930, the 
national survey of secondary schools, which was begun in 1929, and 
the national survey of teacher-training, which was begun in 1930 
and is operating under an appropriation of $200,000 made by Con- 
gress. 

The National Advisory Committee on Education has adopted by 
an. overwhelming majority the principle that the federal government 
should not require that state funds match federal subsidies or that 
federal subsidies be used for designated purposes. Both require- 
ments tend to distort the plans of state school systems and thus in- 
troduce a form of undesirable federal control. 
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The principle which underlies the policy described in the preceding 
paragraph is that the federal government should not exercise any 
control whatsoever over education in the states. 

With regard to federal subsidies for education, the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education is by no means certain. The con- 
centration of national wealth m a few urban centers is complicating 
the problem of securing through local taxes the funds necessary for 
the conduct of schools outside the urban areas. It seems likely, un- 
less the taxing systems of the states and of the nation can be radi- 
cally changed, that the federal treasury will have to be called on to 
contribute more largely than at present to the support of schools. 

There are other problems on which the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education has not reached any decision. Chief among 
these is the problem of determining the type of federal agency which 
should be set up to bring together as far as possible the scattered 
educational activities of federal de>artments. 


DEVISING NEW STANDARDS FOR COLLEGES 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
which is the pioneer regional association in devising and enforcing 
standards for colleges, has reached the point where it recognizes the 
necessity of adopting an entirely new type of standard. The stand- 
ards on which this and other associations have been operating are of 
a somewhat formal type, emphasizing endowment, student registra- 
tion, number of professorial members of the faculty, and material 
equipment. These standards have been shown to be inadequate be- 
cause they do not take into account many progressive forms of oper- 
ation, such as personnel programs, which are more effective in the 
training of students than are accumulations of material equipment. 

A committee of the North Central Association has been making 
an exploratory study of the possibility of devising a new type of 
standard. This committee has visited a number of colleges which 
are recognized as eminently successful and has made an effort to dis- 
cover the characteristics of these institutions which account for their 
success. 


Li 
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POLITICAL DISMISSALS IN MISSISSIPPI INSTITUTIONS 


The academic world was shocked to learn of the wholesale dis- 
missal of presidents and members of the faculties of the state institu- 
tions of higher education in Mississippi. The governor of the state 
had an ancient grudge against the institutions of learning. During 
an earlier administration he had shown himself so unworthy of public 
confidence that the academic group had opposed his re-election. 
After a period of retirement, he was again elected to the governor- 
ship. He immediately began to fill the board in control of the state 
institutions with his henchmen. As soon as a safe majority was es- 
tablished, the decapitation of the governor’s opponents began, and 
the vacancies thus created were filled by inexperienced and incom- 
petent people, who were political or personal friends of the governor. 

The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States, after examining the evidence regarding the dismissals, 
voted by an overwhelming majority to drop the four state institu- 


‘tions from the approved list of the Association. This action was fol- 


lowed promptly by similar action on thé part of a number of national 
standardizing associations. 

The Mississippi Education Association, made up of the teachers 
of the state, appointed a committee which has drafted a plan de- 
signed to make it impossible for any future governor to repeat the 
performance. The committee recommends a board of trustees for 
state institutions consisting of eleven members (with one additional 
member for the University of Mississippi), one of the eleven to be 
the state superintendent of education and the remaining ten to be 
appointed for overlapping terms of ten years. 

State universities have suffered from time to time from political 
upheavals not unlike that which has taken place in Mississippi. Ap- 
parently, it is necessary for states to have direct experience of the 
evil effects of such happenings in order to arouse public opinion to a 
full appreciation of the disadvantages of political interference. 


ATHLETICS AND FACULTY CONTROL 


The year 1930 has been a year of serious trial of colleges and uni- 
versities with respect to their athletic relations. The report on ath- 
letics of the Carnegie Foundation aroused much discussion. This re- 
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port revealed some of the facts but by no means all of them. It is 
very generally recognized that coaches of athletic teams know of 
irregularities in opposing teams but are unwilling to protest players 
because they are themselves guilty of similar breaches of the rules. 

The struggle of vested interests to avoid faculty control of ath- 
letics grows more intense rather than less so. The effort on the part 
of the administration of the State University of Iowa.to regain 
faculty control of athletics has led to a roundabout attack on the ` 
president. The, University of Kansas was dropped from the “Big 
Six” but was reinstated before the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools could review the situation. The 
University of Minnesota has received a report from an outside com- 
mittee of three, which was organized by the president of the uni- 
veristy, and it seems for the moment that the administration is in 
control. 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
has been making an intensive study of athletics in several states and 
has found conditions which call for serious consideration at the an- 
nual meeting. Apparently, there is very little hope of securing clean 
athletics without the intervention of the standardizing associations. 


STANDARD TESTS 

Much interest has been exhibited in recent years in the develop- 
ment of standard tests by means of which colleges and schools may 
compare their achievements. The Carnegie Foundation sponsored 
an elaborate series of investigations in the colleges and high schools 
of Pennsylvania. The American Council on Education has for some 
years past supplied a large number of colleges with standard tests 
for use in rating entering students. These and other movements for 
the development of adequate tests have been united, and the Com- 
mittee on Personnel of the American Council on Education, under 
the chairmanship of Dean Herbert E. Hawkes of Columbia College, 
is now equipped to undertake an extensive experiment in the refine- 
ment of tests. The General Education Board has supplied this com- 
mittee with a fund of $500,000 for its work. This fund is.to be used 
during a period of ten years for developing and standardizing tests 
and for investigating the virtues and defects of various types of 
tests. 
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STUDIES OF THE CURRICULUM e 


A number of school systems in the United States have been en- 
gaged in recent years in revisions of their curriculums. It has be- 
come evident that co-operation on a national scale is the only ei. 
cient method of bringing about desirable reforms in the content and 
methods of teaching. Specialists in various fields have organized 
national committees and have produced studies which are of great 
importance for the future organization of teaching. The results of 
one study, namely, that of the modern languages, which was begun 
some years ago, have been appearing in a series of volumes. These 
volumes have aroused much discussion during the past year because 
there is lack of agreement with regard to the emphasis which should 
be placed on rapid, extensive reading—a type of exercise favored by 
the committee in charge of the Modern Foreign Language Study. 

A second curriculum investigation which is being sponsored by a 
national association is the investigation of the social studies. The 
American Historical Association is sponsoring a commission which is 
made up of representatives from the fields of economics, sociology, 
political science, and education as well as from the field of history. 
This commission is in its third year. It has prepared a statement of 
the objectives of the social studies, has studied the problems which 
arise when the social studies are introduced into the curriculum, has 
organized tests of the knowledge which pupils have regarding social 
relations, and has begun the experimental preparation of materials 
to be used in schools. 


PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


The Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association devoted its 1930 yearbook to the problems of supervi- 
sion. The centralization of control in city school systems has given 
rise to perplexing problems. Is the special art supervisor in authority 
over the teachers in a given school building with respect to the in- 
struction in art, or is the building principal in authority, with.the 
art supervisor merely acting as an adviser? Is the teacher author- 
ized to experiment with methods of teaching, or must the teacher 
wait for permission from superior officers in the system? Uncertainty 
on such problems has led to antagonisms within school systems. The 
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development of supervision has been so rapid in recent years that 
general agreement has not been reached with regard to the best pro- 
cedures to be adopted. It is important, therefore, that the whole 
problem of supervision be made the subject of serious consideration 
by school officers. 


EDUCATION BY RADIO 


Education by radio has received much attention during the year. 
A conference of experts from the United States, Canada, England, 
Ireland, and Mexico was held in June, 1930, at Columbus, Ohio, 
under the joint auspices of the Payne Fund, the State Department 
of Education of Ohio, and the Ohio State University, for the purpose 
of discussing the problems of education by radio. 

William J. Cooper, United States commissioner of education, held 
a conference on October 13, 193c, of representatives of university 
broadcasting stations and others to discuss the problems which con- 
front stations which include educational broadcasts in their pro- 
grams. Small educational stations are being crowded out by com- 
mercial stations. The conference formulated a demand that Con- 
— gress ‘‘enact legislation which will permanently and exclusively as- 
~ sign to educationdl institutions and government educational agencies 
a minimum of 15 per cent of all radio-broadcasting channels which 
are or may become available to the United States.” 

The school system of Cleveland, Ohio, is trying the experiment of 
conducting classes in arithmetic by radio. Lessons are broadcast 
from a central station by a selected teacher of superior ability. As 
a basis for the lessons, the pupils are supplied with sheets on which 
examples have been printed. The room teachers supervise the les- 
sons while they are in progress and continue the instruction during 
intervals between the broadcasts. ! 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BY AIRPLANE 


New York University has an airplane in which extension lecturers 
are transported to and from the centers where they conduct courses. 
By this method of transportation the range or regular extension work 
is greatly increased, a center as far from the university as James- 
town, New York, being included. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE œ 


An outstanding conference of the year which included interests 
other than education but promises to be influential in increasing the 
attention given by schools to the health and general welfare of chil- 
dren was the White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. In opening this Conference Secretary Wilbur said in part: 

The White House Conferenze on Child Health and Protection is to make a 
survey of our children, to study the forces influencing them, and to trv to chart 
the wisest courses possible in our future management of youth. There is a duty 
that maturity owes to youth which can be carried out only by the fullest use 
of existing knowledge. 

We have been fortunate in getting together this group of splendid, trained 
workers, and through their united efforts we anticipate that we shall be able 
to bring the great American public to a full appreciation of the responsibilities 
we owe to our children. 

-= The White House Conference must not only gather information but develop 
methods for communicating it to those in every part of our country so that an 
interested and informed citizenship will unite in the solutions of the many prob- 
lems of childhood. ° 


The Conference, which was held on November 19-22, is to be fol- 
lowed by state conferences which will put into execution the plans 


formulated at the central meeting. S 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Interest in adult education has increased greatly during the year. 
Adult-education councils have been organized in a number of cen- ` 
ters. The University of the State of New York devoted its annual 
convocation in October tc a discussion of adult education. One of 
the major problems in this field is that of bringing under supervision 
private schools for adults so as to prevent unqualified teachers or 
fraudulent institutions from imposing on the public. It has been 
suggested in many of the discussions that ultimately the public- 
school systems of the country will have to extend their efforts, which 
now cover many forms of edult education, so as to include all phases 
of this branch of education. Strong arguments can be advanced for 
public support of all kinds of classes for adults. Chief among these 
is the argument that adults need continually to readjust their habits 
of thought and action in order to keep abreast of the changes which 
are taking place in a rapidly evolving machine civilization. 
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Popular interest in changes in the federal government centers in prohibition enforce- 
ment, and in the organization of prisons and parole in the Department of Justice. A 
National Board of Parole, well paid by government standards, is recognizing the-prob- 
lem of federal prisoners. The foreign services of the United States are developing; Con- 
gress added an Agricultural Foreign Service. 

Nineteen-thirty was a short legislative year for the states, but it was not barren of 
interesting governmental changes. In state government the Utah legislature proposed 
to the people a constitutional amendment to set up a Department of Finance under a 
Tax Commission, and Massachusetts established an administrative court, a Board of 
Tax Appeals, to pass on tax disputes. New York created a new well-paid Parole Board; 
and extended the control of the public autaority over holding and management of 
public utility companies. In the regulation of air commerce the need for co-operation 
between federal and state governments finds a peculiarly appropriate field, and another 
example is the effort to create a national net to catch criminals through co-operation of 
state bureaus with one another and with the national bureau at Washington. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


There was a considerable degree of activity in the last Congress 
among the bureaus of the federal administration. Probably the 
greatest interest was in the effort toward the solution of the puzzle of 
prohibition enforcement, enshrined in Public 273, by which the en- 
forcement of prohibition was transferred from the Treasury to the 
Department of Justice, probably without leaving many mourners in . 
the old home since the personnel was transferred to its new adminis- 
trative jurisdiction by arrangement of the Attorney General and the 
Secretary of the Treasury; the plain Treasury and tax-collecting off- 
cers always disliked this police duty. The Attorney General will 
have a chance to try his hand at a very extensive police job, a task 
not wholly unfamiliar to the department. This transfer, however, 
throws a weight into the police side as against the law side of the de- 
partment. Prohibition enforcement, however, did not make a clean ` 
getaway from the Treasury. There zemains in the old haunt, to keep 
memories green, the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol. Permits for mak- 
ers of industrial alcoho] and collectors of internal revenue taxes are 
the raison d’étre of the Bureau, but Congress recognized that in- 
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dustrial alcohol is one of the springs which aliment the stream of 
bootleg liquor, and devised a plan for joint control by allowing the 
Attorney General to share with the Secretary of the Treasury in the 
making of regulations and in approving applications for permits or 
renewals. As is usual in the government service, the Bureau is under 
a single-headed control, a director, and this same single-headed con- 
trol is applied to that other trying federal police problem, enforce- 
ment of the narcotic drug laws. Since narcotic drug control is based 
on a tax law, it was not removed with its fellow, prohibition, to the 
Department of Justice but, by Public 357, remains in the Treasury 
where a new Bureau of Narcotics under a commissioner will continue 
the police function of the act, leaving in the hands of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue the collection of the taxes on drugs them- 
selves and on those authorized to deal in them. 

Interdepartmental co-operation is in evidence by the duty given 
to the Public Health Service to make investigations to find out the 
amount of drugs required to supply the medicinal and scientific 
needs of the country and to advise the Commissioner, whose duty it 
is to determine the amount of crude opium and coca leaves that 
may be imported. Within the Treasury, co-operation between cus- 
toms men and the narcotic field officers is to be brought about by 
the delegation of the power of customs officers to the narcotics field 
force. Co-operation even outside the government is the watchword 
of narcotics, since the Secretary is told to co-operate with the states, 
especially in respect to narcotics legislation and prosecution of nar- 
cotics cases. 

Co-operation between states and the United States, through fed- 
eral subsidies and federal advice ‘and direction of state agencies, 
seems to have been a success in the field of vocational rehabilitation, | 
since, by Public 317, the service is extended for three years. 

The Public Health Service was considerably extended. Public 251 


establishes a national institute of health under the control of the ` 


service, designating the Hygienic Laboratory as the institute, but 
appropriating three-quarters of a million dollars for additional build- 
ings to be ‘used for research. As in the case of the Library of Con- 
gress, gifts and trust funds may be accepted for the Institute and it 
is to be made available to state and local public health authorities 
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for study and investigation. Officers of the Service may be assigned 
for research to institutions outside of the government by Public 106, 
which also increases the salary of the surgeon general, a recognition 
of his important place in the public health field. 

The Radio Commission, Public 25, and the Federal Power Com- 
mission, Public 412, consecrate the principle of independent boards 
for administrative and semi-judicial functions having to do with the 
granting of licenses and regulation of licensees in the public interest. 
The Radio Commission was intended to be changed at the end of a 
short time into an appeal board, its administrative and licensing 
powers being transferred to the Secretary of Commerce. But after 
being continued by special acts, it now practically becomes perma- 
nent, retaining its original powers. The Power Commission devel- 
oped the other way around. It began as an ex officio commission of 
three secretaries, War, Interior, and Agriculture, but has now, on 
the president’s recommendation, been composed of five whole-time, 
salaried members, appointed by the president and Senate, who are 
to have control over the appointment of officers and employees. The 
act consecrates the failure of an attempt to carry on an important 
duty of this type, with an interdepartmental organ, theoretically 
composed of secretaries, practically of subordinates to whom they 
delegate their powers, and who have no djrect responsibility to the 
public or the president. 

In these days, when world affairs are so much to the fore, it is en- 
couraging to find that Congress recognizes the interrelation of Amer- 
ican and foreign agriculture by Public 304, which authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to acquire and disseminate information on pro- 
duction and distribution of agricultural products and, somewhat eu- 
phuistically, to conduct abroad any activity affecting standards of 
American agricultural products in which the department may be 
authorized to engage. The committee report shows that Congress 
had in mind aiding the effective administration of farm relief and in- 
suring an adequate information service to farmers. The internation- 
al aspects of the Department of Agriculture are institutionalized by 
putting the officers of the department into the Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the United States. These foreign officers are to be desig- 
nated as agricultural attachés and to be attached to the American 
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diplomatic missions or consulates of the United States. So the farm- 
er through the foreign agricultural officers, and’ the business man 
through the foreign service of the Department of Commerce, are rep- 
resented abroad as well as their elder brothers, the army and navy 

departments, who have always had attachés at the legations. | 

Those interested in that political phenomenon, the development 
of the British Empire, will observe the appointment of the Minister 
to the Union of South Africa, by Public Resolution 81, as recogni- 
tion of the changing international position of the Dominions. _ 

The interest of Congress in the Department of Justice did not 
stop with prohibition. Extension of the federal prison system was 
recognized by adding a Bureau of Prisons in the Department of Jus- 
tice, by Public 218. The Bureau is in charge of a director, to be ap- 
pointed by the Attorney General, who takes the place of a lesser offi- 
cial, the superintendent of prisons. The new Bureau has charge of 
federal prisoners and the director is authorized to contract with the - 
states for their care. But if this canmgt be done, the Attorney Gen- 
eral may cause jails or other institutions to be set up for the deten- 
tion of persons and the confining of convicts. Increase of prisons 
means increase of parole functions, and this means better organiza- 
tion of parole, which is accomplished by Public 202, which creates a 
Board of Parole, composed of three members, appointed by the At- 
torney General, at $7,500 per annum, less than the salaries paid in 
New York for a similar-office. This Board takes the place of the 
boards of parole formerly existing at each government institution, | 
' thus centralizing the function and putting it in the hands of well- 
paid men, as government salaries go. 

The increasing number of prisoners means a greater responsibility 
for providing work for them and this is recognized by Public 271, 
_ which regularizes the employment of the inmates of federal penal 
and correctional institutions under the control of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Their services may be made available for government work or 
for the production of commodities for government use, but there will 
be no competition with private industries nor will the government 
work be curtailed in navy yards and other government workshops 
by the employment of prisoners. Finally, a great work of collabora- 
tion in the detection of crime is given legislative blessing by Public 
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337, which seta up a Division of Identification and Information in 
the Department of Justice, to carry on the work of criminal identifi- 
cation and the collection of crime reccrds, in collaboration with the 
officials of the United States, of the states, and municipalities. This 
work was formerly done without eee authority other than an 
annual appropriation. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


Constitution.—The single constitutional change proposed in the 
year is in Utah, sec. 11, art. xili, and affects taxation. If the voters at 
‘the next election approve, the present state board of equalization 
will cease to function and a modern tax commission will administer 
the tax laws of the state, including the duty of equalizing the valua- 
tion of property among the counties, made in the first place by the 
county boards. The commission has the duty of making the assess- 
ments of mines and public utilities, which are binding on all taxing 
authorities. It will be a sort of financial supervisory body to estab- 
lish systems of public accoupting, review proposed bond issues, re- 
vise the tax levies and budgets of local zovernmental units. The com- 
mission will consist of four members, no more than two of the same 
political party, amd‘is to be appointed by the governor and senate 
“for such terms of office as may be provided by law” in place of the 
fixed term of the old board of equalization. The board of county com- 
missioners will continue to act as the local board of equalization, a 
first appeal from the local assessors. 

Co-operation in government.—A rapidly developing case of co-op- 
eration between the states and the nation occurs in the regulation of 
aircraft. The Federal Air Commerce Act of 1926 applied only to air- 
craft in interstate and foreign navigation and laid down regulations 
as to training of pilots and airworthiness of aircraft. It also estab- 
lished air navigation rules. Obviously it would be more than awk- 
ward to have varying rules of the road for interstate and intra- 
state airships, in the air over a state, and it would be very in- 
convenient if pilots and airships were subject to different criteria on 
applying for licenses. All commercial pilots and aircraft’ for inter- 
state flying must have federal licenses and must obey federal rules in 
the air, at least while on interstate flights, so that obviously this uni- 
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formity can only be accomplished by state adoption of federal regu- 
lations. This process is under way. Kentucky 11 anc Virginia 2ọ1 re- 
fuse to grant state licenses to either pilots or aircraft which cannot 
show a federal license. Kentucky further directs its air board to en- 
act air traffic rules identical with those of the United States. Rhode 
Island 1435, which re-enacts a former law with some additions, 
makes it unlawful for any person to navigate any aircraft unless li- 
censed and registered by the Department of Commerce. The air 
traffic rules must be identical with those of the Department of Com- 
merce, which rules are made a part of the act “as though written 
herein.” Thus Rhode Island goes a step beyond her sisters in that she 
accepts the licenses and rules of the federal authority without re- 
examination by a state authority. 

Other state statutes show two kinds of co-operation, as in the 
air commerce, with the federal government and other states, and 
also between the state administration and local administrations. An 
interesting evidence of general co-operation is the New Jersey stat- 
ute, 65, creating a State Bureau of Iderttification and requiring local 
enforcement officers to co-operate with the state bureau, while the 
state bureau itself is to co-operate with similar bureaus in other 
states and with the bureau in Washington, thus éstablishing a na- 
tional system in which co-operate the arresting officers and clerks of 
courts and prison officials throughout the state, through their state 
bureaus, with their colleagues in other states. The old age relief acts 
of New York, 387, and Massachusetts, 402, also arrange a state sys- 
tem of care of indigent old people by co-operation between the local 
units and the state. The local units, in New York the public welfare 
districts, in Massachusetts the towns, make the original investiga- 
tions and grants of relief subject to review by the state. In each sys- 
tem the state has a supervisory power over the general administra- 
tion of the districts and over each grant, a power based on the con- 
tribution by the state of one-half the cost of the allowances in New 
York and one-third in Massachusetts. In New York the state pays 
one-half of administration expenses. 

State officers and institutions.—Though the salary of the chief exec- 
utive of a state is unlikely to have a decisive effect in the quality of 
governors, yet the very small salaries usually allowed are not conso- 
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nant with the dignity of the office, and if a commensurate sum were 
paid it would at least be easier for men without private fortunes or 
other means of support to take over the responsibility of two or four 
years of state service. It is encouraging to see that in the past year ' 
two states doubled the salaries of their governors—-New Jersey by 
27, from $10,000 to $20,000 a year without fees, and Virginia, 1, from 
$5,000 to $10,000. New Jersey by 176 adds a supplement to the 
Civil Service Act which makes the chief examiner and secretary of 
the commission the administrator of the act and puts him in the 
classified service rules, whereas formerly he was appointed and re- 
moved at the will of the commission. The new law does away with 
the old four classes of the classified service and puts the duty on the 
examiner to recommend to the commission a classification plan which 
may be changed with the approval of the commission, thus making 
the system somewhat more flexible. Veterans’ preference is also abol- 
ished and express provision is made for a six months’ working test 
period for each candidate afterewhich the appointing authority may 
remove him and the commission may restore his name to the list for 
other employment. The chief examiner, in addition to his other du- 
ties, is directed to devise and instal training courses for the state em- 
_ployees and to check and approve pzy-rolls and regulate hours of 
work. With the present Interest over the, position of the middle- 
aged, chapter 104 oi New Jersey is notable. The act directs that per- 
sons over forty are not to be discriminated against for age in state or 
municipal employment, but takes consideration of their situation by 
declaring that they are not eligible for entry into the state or munici- 
pal pension funds. Kentucky 77 authorizes her State Board of Char- 
ities and Corrections to manufacture license plates for automobiles, 
either for Kentucky or for other states and also road signs, house 
numbers, or street characters. The profits of the sale of the manu- 
factured articles are to pay for raw material, the salary of the free 
foreman, and to pay the Board of Charities for the labor of convicts 
at the rate of $1.25 a day for able-bodied men, and 75 cents for 
others. 

Boards and commissions.—The American tendency toward setting 
up an uncompensated board as the head of a governmental activity 
not involving semi-judicial powers is largely represented in 1930. 
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For example, the Mothers’ Pension Act in Louisiana, No. 46, is ad- 
ministered by an unpaid board of three women and two men ap- 
pointed by the governor’to advise and direct the parish boards, also 
without compensation, who administer the pensions locally. The 
principle of freedom from political control so far as possible is evi- 
denced in the overlapping terms which would make it difficult for 
any one governor to get control of the board, and in the power of the 
board to appoint a state supervisor who must be a woman, with ex- 
perience in social case work. The act shows the realization of the im- 
portance of administration both by giving the state supervisor a gen- 
eral control over the work of the local boards and in the provision 
requiring the local boards to set aside not more than e per cent of 
the total funds available for administrative purposes. The State Air- 
port Commission in Rhode Island, 1353, is also an unpaid commis- 
sion, but it has a strong political flavor, as it must be appointed by 
the Governor and senate, and one member must be from the senate, 
one from the house. The commission given the duty of construct- 
ing and operating an airport. The new State Textbook Commission 
in Kentucky, 35, looks like an interesting effort to get as far away as 
possible from politics. The old commission consisted of the gover- 
nor, the state superintendent of public instruction, and ten members 
appointed by the governer for four-year overlapping terms, while 
the new commission consists of eight members appointed for over- 
lapping four-year terms, by the State Board of Education, and a 
ninth who is superintendent of public instruction. The same state, 
156, recasts its Highway Commission abolishing the old four-headed 
board in favor of a new eight-headed board and changing the ap- 
pointing power from governor, to governor, lieutenani-governor and 
attorney general, for four-year overlapping terms. This statute 
makes a redivision of the state into eight instead of four highway 
districts and secures thus a wider representation of local interest. 
Kentucky steps aside from the principle of. unpaid boards in estab- 
lishing by chapter 3 a Forestry Department which it puts under con- 
trol of the commissioner of agriculture and the state forester. It will 
be interesting to see whether an unpaid board from all over the state 
finally develops, if the forests are extended. Massachusetts uses the 
unpaid board as an advisory council to the new Division of Smoke 
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Inspection in the department of public utilities. Chapter 380 creates 
the division under a director and the advisory council. The Commis- 
sion of Public Utilities appoints the director with the consent of the 
governor and council, thus requiring double control with its accom- 
paniment of divided responsibility. The commission also SE 
the council for overlapping terms cf three years. 
The most notable departure from the. unpaid board is New York 
824, creating the new Parole Board as the head of the Division of ` 
Parole in the executive department, and therefore directly under the 
governor. As the division has a serni-judicial power, that of passing 
on applications for parole and breeches of parole, it is headed by a 
board of three members appointed by the governor and senate for 
overlapping terms of six years. The state is trying the experiment of 
a paid board and the more novel experiment in parole, of a well-paid 
board. The legislature evidently thinks that the function of parole is 
important enough to make it worth while to pay salaries sufficient to 
attract good men. This part,of the experiment will interest students 
of government. The tenure’ of office of members is protected by re- 
quiring the governor to give a hearing before removal. They must 
give their whole time to their work and must not serve as representa- 
tive of a political party or on the governing body of any political or- 
. ganization. The board must meet at the different state institutions 
to pass on applications for parole and all the members must be pres- 
ent to vote on the granting of parole. Independent continuous study 
of prisoners is assured by the right which the board has to assigni a 
representative in each institution who can thus give it an opinion on 
cases of parole, independent of that of the prison authorities. The 
board has jurisdiction over paroled prisoners and acts on delinquents 
and on cases of parole violators who have been recaptured. In addi- 
tion to its power over parole the board investigates for the governor 
cases of prisoners applying for pardon or commutation of sentence or 
restoration of citizenship. The board with the approval of the gover- 
nor appoints and has power of removal of an executive director who 
-is paid $9,000; and the board without the governor appoints the pa- 
role officers who are in the civil service. The chief receives $6,000. It 
is significant that there is set up in the division an employment bu- 
reau under a director at a salary of $4,000. 
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Following the lead of the federal government, Massachusetts 416 
creates in the department of the state treasurer, but not under his 
control, a paid board of tax appeals of three members appointed by 
` the governor and council for six-year overlapping terms. For the 
semi-judicial powers exercised by this board, a volunteer board or a 
` single official would clearly be unsatisfactory. This special board 
takes the place of an ex officio board-consisting of the state treasurer, 
state auditor, and a member of the council designated by the gover- 
nor. As is so common with administrative courts the decision of the 
board is made final as to facts, with an appeal as to matters of law 
to the full bench of the supreme court. The legislature evidently be- 
lieves that the experience of the board should be taken advantage of 
for its own purposes, since it requires the board to make annually 
suggestions as to changes in the existing tax laws. 

The single-headed state bureau has its adherents. South Carolina, 
No. 823, separates the child placing bureau from the department of 
health and sets it up independently as the Children’s Bureau under 
a supervisor to be appointed by the governor and senate for six years. 
The legislature did not choose to say that the supervisor should be a 
woman, but shows what it had in mind by declaring that the officer 
shall be paid “for ker services an annual salary” to be fixed by the 
General Assembly. The Bureau does placement work for the delin- 
quent and dependent children committed to its care. It must make 
careful investigation of the prospective homes and of the children 
after placement. A centralizing of state function is exemplified in the 
bureau which is to act as an investigating bureau for any state insti- 
tution in respect to applications for admission and dismissal of chil- 
dren. An interesting extension of state activity is the Division on 
Necessaries of Life created in the department of labor by chapter 410 | 
of the Laws of Massachusetts. The division is single-headed with a 
director appointed by the commissioner, assistant commissioner, and 
associate commissioner of the department, with the approval of the 
governor and senate. The division 1s to study prices of fuel, gasoline, 
and refined* petroleum, and the rent of property for living purposes. 
It has no power of decision but may only make investigations and 
publish findings. In the courts of its investigations, however, it may 
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examine witnesses and require production of books, and the justices 
of the supreme ceurt may compel the attendance of the witnesses. 

There is only one instance of consolidation—Virginia 81 transfers 
the duties of the Livestock Sanitary Board to the State Board of 
Agriculture. The note of co-operation is struck by an instruction to 
the State Board to co-operate with the livestock sanitary control offi- 
cers of other states, and with the United States government. 

There is the usual expression of confidence in self-government of 
professions of which an example is Kentucky 168, creating a pro- 
fessional unpaid Board of Exami:.. cs and Registration of Architects 
for overlapping terms of four years. Four of the members must be 
architects of ten years’ experience in practice. The fifth is to be dean 
of the college of engineering at the University of Kentucky. Evi- 
dently the same state finds that a professional unpaid board is not 
always efficient in its discipline, since by chapter 142 the governor 
appoints one of the members of the State Board of Chiropractic Ex- 
aminers as state supervisor Oé chiropractors with a salary, to act as 
administrative officer of the Board. New Jersey 112, on the other 
hand, evidences its confidence in a self-governing bar, by empower- 
ing the supreme court to compel the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of papers and records before the ethics committee of a bar 
association or lawyers’ club, investigating alleged improper conduct 
of an attorney. A modification of seli-government of professions oc- 
curs in two acts of Louisiana. No. 57 creates a Horticultural Com- 
mission of the commissioner of agriculture, the state entomologist. 
and the director of extension to regulate and license professional en- 
tomologists and tree surgeons. No. 78 creates a Board of Cotton 
Plant Breeders’ Examiners containing also the commissioner of agri- 
culture and the director of extension, but adding the dean of the col- 
lege of agriculture. This board regulates the registration and certifi- 
cation of pedigreed cotton seed. 

Public utilities —An official investigation of public utilities in New 
York state disclosed many inefficiencies of administrative control. 


One of the most important was the helplessness of the Public Service -. 


Commissions in respect to holding and management companies. The 
legislature by chapter 760 has prescribed a remedy by expressly giv- 
ing the commissions the power to require the disclosure of identity of 
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owners of substantial interests in the voting stock of all public utility 
companies under its jurisdiction and also the right to investigate 
transactions between compagics under its jurisdiction. A forceful 
sanction for this provisior i is ‘established by providing that no man- 
agement, construction, or engineering contract made with any affili- 
ated interest is effective unless filed with the commission, which may, 
after investigation and hearing, disapprove the contract, if found not 
to be in the public interest. Thus the commission will be given a 
supervisory control over the terms of contracts and the charges made 
by financing and management <“mpanies to the public utility cor- 
porations under their control. Chapter 761 requires full information 
of stockholdings in public utility corporations, including the names 
of the beneficial as well as the registeredvholders of stock, and copies 
of agreements to hold stock in trust. If the information required is 
not available in any other way the commission may require sworn 
statements from any person or corporation who can give the neces- 
sary information. By chapter 773 an,effort is made to control the 
rates of public utilities during suits for injunctions in the federal 
court to restrain an order of the commission fixing rates. The com- 
mission is allowed to ask the appellate division of the supreme court, 
an intermediate appellate court in New York, to enjoin the corpora- 
tion from charging higher rates than those fixed in the order appealed 
from. Another interesting innovation is chapter 850 which creates a ` 


- Bureau of Valuation and Research, in the Public Service Commis- 


sion. The bureau consists of the director and eight assistants to be 
appointed by the commission. The bureau is to investigate costs and 
rates, including the efficiency of the companies, and also value and 
continually revalue property useful in public services, so that the 
value basis for rate making will be reliable and up to date. 

Radio broadcasting stations are put under the control of the pub- 
lic utility commissioners by chapter 15 of New Jersey. They cannot 
operate without a certificate of public convenience and necessity, 
which is granted after hearing in which the board determines wheth- 
er the station will serve the public safety and convenience and will 
not cause undue interference. The board may impose restrictions to 
prevent such interference. Constitutional considerations probably 
moved the legislature not to apply the act to existing stations until 
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they desire to change power, wave length, or hours of operation, and 
also not to apply it to stations under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Radio Commission. 

Legislation.—The principal act having to do with legislation is the 
modification of the Legislative Reference Bureau in Virginia. Chap- 
ter 254 establishes in place of the old bureau a Division of Statutory 
. Research and Drafting, in charge of a director appointed by the gov- 
ernor with the approval of the General Assembly. The director must 
be an experienced lawyer and must also have been a student of poli- 
tical science for at least twelve months and have had experience in 
the drafting of statute law. To the director’s duties as draftsman are 
added that of cataloguing and publishing a list of state publications 
available for sale by the state, and also to examine the statutory law 
of the state and report on all irregularities and defects and all obso- 
lete laws and laws requiring amendment. The director is given a re- 
cess job which consists in the revision and codification of all general 


_ laws not embraced in the amended code, for submission to the Gen- 


eral Assembly. The only other legislative provision is chapter 3 of 
Utah. The old law provided that when vacancies occurred in Con- 
gress or the state legislature the governor should call a special elec- 
tion, except whefi there was no session before the next election. The 
amendment makes it look as though the legislature did not think it 
so important to fill vacancies promptly, since it requires the governor 
to issue a proclamation for the filling of the vacancy at the next gen- 
eral election, calling a special election only if he believes an emerg- 
ency exists. 


FRANK WILSON BLACKMAR, 1854-1931 


After two weeks’ illness, Frank W. Blackmar died at Lawrence, 
Kansas, on March 30. | 

Professor Blackmar was the ninth president of the American 
Sociological Society, serving in this position during the year rọrọ. 

Professor Blackmar was born in West Springfield, Pennsylvania, 
November 3, 1854. He was a graduate of the University of the Pa- 
cific in 1881, receiving his Master’s degree from the same institution 
in 1884. He was a graduate student and fellow of Johns Hopkins 
University 1886-89, receiving his Doctor’s degree from that insti- 
tution. He was professor of mathematics in the University of the 
Pacific from 1882 to 1886. | 

His part in the development of the social sciences in the Univer- 
sity of Kansas is indicated by the fact that he was professor of his- 
tory and sociology from 1886 to 1899, professor of sociology and 
economics from 1899 to 1912, and professor of sociology 1912 to 
1929. From 1899 to 1926 he served as head of the Department of 
Sociology, and from 1896 to 1922 was also dedneof the Graduate 
School. 

Professor Blackmar wa$ a pioneer in the development of sociology, 
particularly in Kansas and the Southwest. He was also active in 
promoting social welfare in the state of Kansas, being responsible 
for.securing public welfare legislation. He was president of the Kan- 
sas Conference of Social-Work, 1900 to 1902. 

In addition to many articles, Professor Blackmar was the author 
of sixteen books. Of his works within the field of sociology are Span- 
ish Institutions in the. Southwest, 1891; The Story of Human Progress, 
1896; The Elements of Sociology, 1905; Outlines of Sociology, with 
J. G. Gillin, 1914; Justifiable Individualism, 1922; and SEN of - 
Human Society, 1926. 
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“NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor of 
‘News and Notes” not later than the first ot the month preceding publication. 


American Sociological Society Section on Rural Soctology.—Through an 
. error it was announced in the March issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology that Mr. C. Luther Fry had been named as a member of the 
committee of the Section on Rural Sociology. The member appointed 
was Mr. Fred C. Fry, Louisiana State University. 


American Home Economics Associcticn.—The general theme for the 
twenty-fourth annual meeting of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, to be held in Detroit, Michigan, June 22—27, 1931, will be the rôle 
of the home in individual and family development. Miss Julia P. Grant, 
supervisor of home economics in the Detroit city schools, is chairman of 
local arrangements; and Miss Marie Dye, president of the Michigan 
Home Economics Association, is local consultant on the program. 


Church Conference on Social W ork.—The second annual meeting of the 
Church Conference on Social Work wil be held in Minneapolis, June r4- 
20, aS an associate group of the National Conference of Social Work. Pro- 
fessor L. Foster Wood, Colgate Rochester Divinity School, is chairman 
for the year; Dr. Worth M. Tippy, executive chairman; and Miss Amelia 
Wyckoff; conference secretary. The office is with the Federal Councils’ 
Commission on the Church and Social Service. The program for the week 
will include the following topics: ‘“Trends in the Social Activities of 


Churches”; “The Pastor and Life Adjustment Problems”; “The Church ` 


and Unemployment”; “The Rural Ministers and Social Work”; “The 
Church as a Factor in the Social Work of a Community”; “Follow-up of 
the White House Conference on Ch d Health and Protection and the 
Function of the Church in the Program’’; “Mental Hygiene in the Service 
of Religion.” 


Eugenics Research Survey.—A critical survey of data relevant to 
eugenics research is now being prepared under the auspices of the Eugenics 
Research Association. Mr. Frederick Osborn, treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, is chairman of the committee in charge of this project. ‘The publica- 
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_ tion date is tentatively set as January to March, 1932. Special attention 

will be given to the data bearing upon the operatton of social factors 
~ affecting the differential natural increase of population groups under 
different social conditions (demogenics). Dr. Frank Lorimer is in charge 
-of this section of the survey.- The Association will be grateful for the 
receipt of notices of new research, completed or in process, having pos- 
sible bearing upon problems of eugenics research, especially in its social 
aspects. Communications should be addressed to Eugenics Research 
Survey, American Museum of Natural History, West Seventy-seventh 
Street, New York City. 


Graduate Courses in Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology—The 
Social Science Research Council, following a recommendation of its Ad- 
visory Committee on Social and Economic Research in Agriculture, has 
secured funds to support graduate courses in agricultural economics and 
rural sociology in Washington. This work is to be under the direction of 
a sub-committee on the Social Science Research Council, and the courses 
will be offered in the graduate school of American University, beginning 
the second semester, February—June, 193%. 


Materials for Research in the Social Sciences and the Humanities —The 
joint committee on research materials of the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Social Science Research Council hetd two meetings in 
1930. The committee undertook to survey the activities of agencies in 
important activities pertaining to research material—collecting, organiz- 
ing, preserving, indexing, cataloguing, or publishing. It also set before 
itself the task of discovering and listing neglected categories of ma- 
terial which, though having value for research purposes, are not adequate- 
ly cared for at present. It is hoped that the 1931 programs of the various 
Learned Society meetings will all include the topic of “Categories of 
Research Material.” The members of the joint committee are: Solon J. 
Buck, Minnesota Historical- Society, chairman; Robert C. Binkley, 
Western Reserve University, secretary; Norman S. B. Gras, Harvard 
University; Waldo G. Leland, American Council of Learned Societies; 
H. M. Lydenberg, New York Public Library; Arthur H. Quinn, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Clark Wissler, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 


Seminar on Cultural Relations with Latin America-—The Sixth Annual 
Session of the Seminar in Mexico will be held in Mexico City July 4-24, 
1931, under the direction of the Committee on Cultural Relations with 
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Latin America, df which Edward Alsworth Ross, University of Wisconsin, 
is chairman. A pamphlet describing the program of the Seminar may be 
obtained from Hubert C. Herring, Executive Director of the Committee ` 
on Cultural Relations with Latin America, 112 East Nineteenth Street, 
New York City. 


University of Buffalo—The Foundations of City Life—An Introduction 
to the Sociology of Urbanism, by Niles Carpenter, will be published in the 
spring of 1931 by Longmans, Green and Company. Criminolegy—A 
Study in Method, by Nathaniel Cantor, is expected to be completed be- ` 
fore the end of the present academic year. A series of articles and mono- 
graphs on differential birth- and death-rates in the Buffalo area, by 
Karl W. Bigelow, Niles Carpenter, William M. Haenszel,,Mary Sar- 
bough, and Mazie Wagner, is in preparation. The studies are based on a 
house-to-house enumeration covering over one thousand families. 


University of Chicago——Leonard S. Hsu, professor and head of the 
department of sociology in Yenching University, has leave of absence 
for the year 1931. During the Spring and Summer Quarters he will be 
in residence at the University of Chicago as research associate in sociology. 


Northwestern Unieersity.—During the Summer Quarter a seminar in 
Social Science Research in Paris will be conducted under the direction of 
Professor William Jaffé in order to meet the needs which have arisen with 
the increase in American research abroad. The primary purpose of the 
seminar is to lay the foundations for more intensified international co- 
operation in the social sciences. Professor Jaffé has had seven years of 
experience in research work in Paris. 


Radcliffe College The greater part of the courses of sociology offered 
in the department of sociology of Harvard University will be given next 
year at Radcliffe College. These courses will be given by the corréspond- 
ing professors of the sociology department of Harvard University who will 
also serve as professors of Radcliffe College. 


Smith College-—Evelyn Buchan has been appointed assistant professor 
of economics and sociology for the year 1930-31. She will conduct the 
courses in social maladjustment and the family and will also give one 
unit in special honors. . 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Die Drei Nationalokonomten. By WERNER SOMBART. München und 
Leipzig: Verlag von Duncker & Humblot, 1930. Pp. 352. 


Political economy, as a scientific discipline, and particularly in its theo- 
retic aspects, is not what it should be, at least according to the author of 
this volume. Far from it. It is uncertain as to its subject matter; it 1s con- 
fused as to its methods; it is unable to define its place among the sciences; 
it has failed to find a name that is at once descriptive and unambiguous. 
Political economy or, as the author calls it, national economy is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, neither economy nor national. Its subject matter is rather 
“those human activities that are directed to the production and distribu- 
` tion of commodities.” However, in view of the fact that national econ- 
omy is, of all other expressions in use, the most familiar to students and 
the one least burdened with anteceéent Assumption, the author has 
adopted it as his own. i 

In view of the disagreement among different.writers as to subject mat- 
ter and method, Sombart proposes to achieve order and understanding 
where there is now only confusion and chaos, by examining the logical 
foundations upon which the different schools have erected their different 
theoretic structures, 

There are, he says, three and only ‘hiss fundamental points of view 
from which economic and social institutions generally have been or can 
be considered and investigated. There are, of course, many “systems” 
and schools, so that the three fundamental types rarely present them- - 
selves pure and unmodified in any single system. The original and urforms 
miscegenate, so to speak, and produce mixed types of economic theory. 
However, all systems tend to fall into one of the three general categories, 
which Sombart describes as (1) die richtende, that is, the judging, assessing, 
evaluating; (2) die ordnende, that is, the natural-scientific and before all 
statistical; (3) die verstehende, i.e., interpretive or “understanding.” There 
are three fundamental types of political economy because there are three 
and only three fundamental questions to which science seeks an answer. 
They are: (1) what ought to be, (2) what is, (3) why. | 

The first and most obvious problem of every social science is the prac- 
tical one: What, under the circumstances, ought to be done? This has, in 
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fact, been the point of departure for most social sciences that sought to 
deal with practical problems. A social science, however, which:conceived 
its problem in this fashion, inevitably formulates its conclusions i in the 
imperative rather than in the indicative mood. It assumes, as soon as it 
attempts to formulate conclusions intended to have general application, 
the form and character of a normative rather than an empirical science. 
It terminates in a metaphysical conception of the cosmos rather than a 
mathematical formula describing events. The representatives of. the nor- 


mative (richtende) economy “imagined,” he says, that they were e creating | 


a science; what they produced was a metaphysics. 

One may, however, approach the subject matter of economics from a 
different view. One may ask net what should be but what is and how did 
it come about. This involves description and explanation, and if this de- 


scription is to achieve the exactness of the physical sciences, and if this ex- ) 


planation is to have the validity of a natural science formula, essentially 
the same procedure is required in dealing with events in the social as in 
the physical world. That is, what is perceived concretely must be de- 
scribed abstractly, conceptually, and eventually in quantitative terms. 

“ Exact’ implies description inemathematical formulae. Such descrip- 
tion is designed to fulfil the supteme demand of natural science; it makes 
possible knowledge having universal validity. He who aie universal va- 
lidity-seeks before everything else mathematical precision.” 

Most of the laws df economics—at least those that can be expressed in 
the form of a mathematical equation—seem to be founded on the simple 
mathematical insight that a part is less than the sum. 

Sombart does not say that the part is less than the whole, because there 
is nothing that corresponds to the conception of a whole in mathematics. 
Mathematical “wholes” are conceived as a mere constellation of units 
-with no necessary connection between the parts. Sombart cites as an ex- 
ample of these mathematical laws the statement that when the fund from 
which wages are to be paid is fixed, wages cannot exceed the total amount 
of that fund. It follows, therefore, that if wages rise at one point they 
must decline at another. This is the so-called wage-fund law. Not all 
quantitative laws in economics are so obvious as this, to be sure, but they 
all turn opt to be applications of the same elementary mathematical in- 
sight. There are, to be sure, other kinds of laws in political economy, but 
they do not always have this exactness-of the mathematical formula. 

One may approach the subject matter of political economy from a 
fundamentally different point of view. One may ask not merely what is, 
but why. One may seek to discover not merely how things came to be, but 
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wherefore, and for what purpose, and to what end. One fundamental 
difference between natural phenomena and cultural phenomena consists 
in the fact that culture exhibits just this evidence of design and purpose 
for which one seeks in vain in nature, that is, physical nature. The differ- 
ence between a limb on a tree, for example, and a club in the hand of a 
savage, to use Goldenweiser’s illustration, is not any difference in the 
_ physical characteristics of either but simply in the fact that the club has 
a use. The club is not merely a limb or a_stick; it is a tool.or a weapon. 
In short, a cultural artefact is a symbol which may have a different mean- 
ing for different people and in different cultures. To know it means to 
understand it. It requires, in other words, a Kind of knowledge which 
Sombart and other German writers. hav described as a “‘verstehende 
Wissenschaft,” i.e., die verstehende Ökonomie and die verstehende Soziologie." ` 

To understand a thing in this sense is to take account of the reason, the 
purpose, and, in general, the function which it performs in a given cultural 
complex. We understand a tool as we understand a language, not by de- 
- scription of the parts of speech of which it is composed, nor of the rules of 
syntax which describe how words are put together, but by interpreting 
these formal symbols in terms of the s€atiments and ideas they are in- 
tended to express. i 

It is generally regarded as a defect and a limitation of the social sciences 
that the knowledge which they seek is based on interpretation rather than 
description and explanation. Sombart, on the other hand, regards it as a 
_ defect of the physical sciences that they are limited to description and 
explanation and are not able to penetrate to the significance and meaning 
of the events and objects which they seek to describe. His argument rests 
on his definition of the concept of Wesen, for which there seems to be no 
precise definition in English. Cultural science is fundamentally Wesens- 
wissenschaft. Wesen may be perhaps translated as “essence” in the sense ~. 
in which Santayana uses that term.? In this sense the essence is an ideal 
object; one that can be completely defined and therefore like the platonic 
idea an object that is never completely realized empirically. 

In the physical sciences Wesen or essence seems to have been identified 
with the notion of substance, which has been rejected by the physical 
scientists as something metaphysical and therefore beyond the ken of an 
empirical science. The abstract concept, which has taken the place and 
plays the réle in the physical sciences formerly occupied by substance, is 

*See Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Wissenschaftslehre, particularly “Die 
Objektivität sozialwissenschaftlicher und sozialpolitischer Erkenntnis,” pp. 146-214. 

2 See George Santayana, Realm‘ of Essence (New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1927). 
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now regarded aṣa mere tool of thought. We treat the thing “as if” it con- 
formed to the concept, and we are justified in so treating it as long as this 
procedure serves the purposes of knowledge. 

Wesen, however, as Sombart conceives it, is not a mere nominalistic 
and instrumental thing. The connection between the parts which consti- 
tute the whole is real and necessary.. What constitutes an object in the 
sense of natural science, on the other hand, is merely the constellation of ` 
‘constant factors or indexes by which it is identified. But as these constant. 

factors have no visible connections it is not assumed that such connections 
exist, Just the opposite is the case in the social science. There the con- 
stituent elements of the thing and their connections can be known. Sociale . 
Wissenschaft is Wesenswissenschaft. 7 

'Sombart’s Modern Capitalism we mzy use to illustrate this point. What 
holds the parts together and makes a whole of the physical and moral 
structures which constitute modern capitalism is the purpose for which 
each one of these parts exists. Having discovered what the sense, mean- 
ing, and function of these different parts of the whole are, we are able to 
define its Wesen, and to distinguish, therefore, what is fundamental and 
necessary from what is incidental and accidental. We are able to under- 
stand every unique manifestation of the capitalistic system by referring 
and relating it to this more fundamental and ideal object Sombart de- 
scribes as Wesen. One may, perhaps, make the distinction between a 
-natural science conception of an object and its Wesen, as Sombart con- 

celves it, a little more precise by the use of an illustration—a game of 
chess, for example. 

Looking at a chess game in operation, observing it objectively as a 
natural phenomenon, one may discover how, in general, the different 
pieces may. be expected to move. If one is ingenious and patient enough 
he may be able to calculate, within limits, what the result of a certain line 
of play may be., But he will never be able to find out as long as he merely 
seeks to describe objectively, that is, in mathematical and statistical 
terms, the changes taking place upon the chess board, just what the game 
is about or what the different players are trying to accomplish. The Wesen 
of a chess game, as Sombart would describe it, is identical with the general 
rules and purposes of the game—rules which at once guide and limit the 
player in his playing. This Wesen can be understood quite apart from the 
specific purposes which any player at any point in the game may happen 
to have. The moves and tactics of every individual player as well as the 
general plan and purpose of the game become intelligible only when one 
understands what each player is trying to achieve. The general purpose 
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is common ‘to both players though each has his own individual notion of 
how to play to win. S 

Sombart conceives modern DEE as a phenomenon occurring with- 
in the. limits of a definite historical tradition. It is this tradition which 
corresponds to the rules of the game. If one is to live and succeed in the 
modern world he can do so in the long run only as he conforms to the rules 
of the game in which his fortunes are involved. These rules are not, of 
course, ‘defined in legislation. Rather, the laws are themselves based on 
more fundamental conceptions like those of private property, free labor, 
and exchange for profit. These conceptions are implicit in the system and 
in the mores which support it. Meanwhile the rules of the game are in 
process of change. Capitalism, as we know it today, may come, Sombart 
_ says has come, to an end. A new and different game with different rules 

„is coming into existence, 

It is impossible within the limits of a few pages to convey an adequate 
notion of the wealth of ideas and of historic reference and illustration with 
which Sombart has sought to expound and to justify his own peculiar con- 
ception of political economy. This conception is based on methods of pro- 
cedure and assumptions the direct oppésite of those made familiar to us 
by the natural scientists. It is, in a sense, an assault not only upon the 
methods but upon the aims of natural science, so far as these have been 
imposed upon the social sciences. 

What he conceives in the way of a social science, however, is some- 
thing thatis neither history,nor natural science but a mitlelding; something 
between but different from both. One may, perhaps, describe it as a form 
of natural history, that is to say a history in which an individual is de- 
scribed not in all his uniqueness but with reference to what is character- 
istic, what is typical of him as an individual. It is, however, the historic 
individual rather than the ideal type as defined by Max Weber? with 
which Sombart is concerned. 

What the exact sciences have sought to do has been to describe their 
methods of procedure with such precision and exactness that by repeating 
them one can accumulate, transmit, and test knowledge without the in- 
sight that is necessary to discover it. History and the social sciences have 
never been able to devise a method of procedure so precise and so exact. 
The historian, on the other hand, has sources of knowledge which are 
denied the student of physical knowledge. The historian has a chance to 
go behind the appearances and inquire into the sources of the actions he 
records, the intentions and purposes of the behavior that he observes. 


3 Op. cit., pp. 200 ff. 
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Historical knowledge is based on, and limited by, experience and insight; 
the insight of the mgn who writes, but also the insight of the man who 
reads. Therefore, as has been frequently pointed out, history has to be 
constantly rewritten to make it intelligible to each new generation. 

The social sciences are more or less in the same situation as history. 
On the other hand, to the extent that hey describe events and objects 
that are comparable and therefore not unicue they can and do assume the 
characteristics of an exact science. Somkart, in his zeal to defend an oppo- 
site procedure, might not admit this. Certain writers, however, like Teg- 
gart, have conceived of a “comparative history.” Comparative history 
inevitably leads to generalizations, generalizations that are valid within 
limits and under conditions that can be defined with more or less preci- 
sion, Under such circumstances history inevitably assumes the character- 
istics of sociology. Sombart, by the way, is quite clear that economic sci- 
ence is not something which should be set off as different from sociology; 
rather, economics, as he conceives it, is sociology. 

Sombart has undertaken in Die Drei Natzonalékonomien to set forth and 
justify the point of view, the concepts, and, in general, the frame of refer- 
ence in which his studies of cap#alism have been conceived and carried 
out. This monumental work, of which the first chapters were published in 
1go2 and the last in 1927, constitutes his life’s task. No doubt the best, 
in the long run, the only, justification for the tools that a man uses is the 
work that he produces with them, and this is eminently true in the present 
instance. It is, nevertheless, interesting and ingtructing to have from the 
author himself an account of the nature of his task as he conceives it, par- 
ticularly when that involves, as it does in this case, a critical review of the 


history and present tendencies of theoretic interest in a field in which 


there are so many divergent schools of thought. 

The difficulty with Sombart’s exposition of his own system and of his 
criticism of others seems to be his determination to achieve a formulation 
of general political-economic theory that will conform in all its minute de- 
tails with a work already completed. This has, apparently, led him to pile 
up distinctions and definitions and give them an importance which they 
would not otherwise have had; to assume that every detail of his work 
must be justified on principle; and that every divergence from the logical 
construction he has erected is heretical and to be condemned. 

Sombart has cited something like 350 authors in the course of this bril- 
liant and scholarly work. Some of them he damns utterly. With most of 
them he disagrees, In view of the unique character of his own life work it 
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seems that the world might have understood his purpose, point of view, 
and method somewhat better if he had written his*personal confessions 
rather than a treatise on the logic of the social sciences. 


ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ` i 
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The American Road to Culiure. By GEORGE S. Cotnts. New York: 
John Day Co., 1930. Pp. xii+194. $2.50. 


Professor Counts here gives us an original and unconventional study of 
American education in action. It is no dry and pedantic survey of the 
doctrines of individual educators divorced from the world of educational 
reality. It is an attempt to survey the general motives and methods of 
American education, the results of its operation, and the social forces 
which control its application. For a practicing pedagogue the book is 
singularly outspoken and courageous, though measured in tone. 

The outstanding fact about American education is the touching faith 
which we have in the efficacy of eglucation, It is veritably “the American 
road to culture.” This attitude was begotten by the democratic fervor of 
a century ago which held that the observed differences in individuals were 
only the results of differences in opportunity. Equality of education would 
produce a citizenry of equal ability. While the federal government pays 
little for education, the American citizens are willing to pay a big bill for 
their educational enthusiasm—-some $2,000,000,000 annually. 

In addition to the all-pervading faith in education, other aspects of the 
democratic ideal in education are the individual autonomy of schools and 
the full power of local initiative in determining curriculum, discipline, 
academic tenure, and the like. The diversity of religion in the United 
States has served to check religious domination. The American educa- 
tional system is singularly free from the dominion of political bureaucracy 
and ecclesiastical government. 

Unfortunately, the system is not as free from psychological control by 
the dominant forces in the country. It is led rather than exercising the 
function of leadership. Next to the ardor of the faith in education, the 
outstanding fact about American education is the conformity of its con- 
tent and methods to American political, economic, and social ideals. It is 
eminently safe and aims to turn out the approved citizen type—a youth 
who believes unflinchingly in what any generation regards as the tradi- 
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tional American 4deals, In short, we train docile citizens and not social 
pioneers. , 

Our school system is in the hands of “the favored urban classes.” The ` 
farmers and laborers have lost out in most parts of the country. The lead- 
ers of industry, finance, and commerce dominate our school boards and 
boards of trustees, In certain groups there is sprinkling of the clergy, but 
never of representatives of the great proletariat. Our educational system 
in practice is run by educators who are above all else “practical men.” 
Being at the mercy of local public opinion our educators are on their tip- 
toes to sense and obey the shifting currents of SES taste, emotion, and 
morals, 

Conservatism prevails because of the popular conviction that the 
American system of economics and politics has been conspicuously suc- ` 
cessful beyond all reach of foreign rivals. National solidarity is demanded, 
with little toleration of divergent national or racial ideals. Patriotism is 
fostered in innumerable ways, though the conception of patriotism is rudi- 
mentary and narrow. It is “seldom defined further than to embrace a 
knowledge of the federal constitution, an unenlightened veneration of the 
founders of the republic, and a Willingness to die for one’s country,” 

The dynamics of our educational system are supplied by the competi- 
tive ideal, enforced by means of examinations, tests, and the like. This 
has produced the examination bogey and all its evils. There is enormous 
interest in and approval of the “tangible symbols” of educational prowess, 
such as degrees, big buildings, successful athletic teams, and the like. We 
demand such “practical results.” On the other hand there is general con- 
tempt for disinterested intellectual achievement. 

In educational operations we are slaves here, as elsewhere, to the pas- 
sion for mechanical efficiency. Mass education, economy of effort, dis- 
cipline, elaborate recording systems, and the like provide the smooth 
working educational machine which grinds out its uniform and uninspired 
human grist in our annual commencement and graduation exercises. 

There is little real freedom of expression in our teaching ranks outside 
the physical sciences. The amount of freedom varies in direct proportion 
to the grade of the school in the educational hierarchy. The chief asset we 
have in the way of securing educational freedom is the decentralized na- 
ture of educational control. We may be at the mercy of the local mob, 
but we escape the tyranny of a centralized bureaucracy. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
New YORK City 
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An American Epoch: Southern Portraiture in the National Picture. 
By Howard W. Opum. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930. Pp. 
xi+379. $3.50. 

This volume deals with what has been called the “New South.” Its 
theme is the passing of an old rural-agricultural order and the rise of a 
more complex one inits place. Events that begin amid the ruins of Recon- 
struction and end with a people entering the industrial era are given unity 
by the ingenious method of selecting two characters, “the Major” and 
“Uncle John,” who typify the upper and middle classes of the Old South, 


_and relating their experiences and those of their children through three 


generations. The result is a series of separate and distinct pictures of the 
new order in the process of formation. 

These pictures range from suggestive single words strung along to- 
gether, sometimes for a whole page, to full-ldagth portraits of men and ` 
events. There is the glorious “Old South” wth its weaknesses pointed 
out; northern pictures of the South and those which the South offers of 
itself and of the North; and then, more to the theme, “snap-shots” and 
“close-ups” of intellectual, social, and jndustrial situations which go to 
make up the present scene. ` ` 

The conclusions that come out of such “painting” are that the South 
was and is endlessly complex—so complex that every assertion made re- 
garding it is contradicted before it is fairly uttered’; that it is primarily a 
rural order, in part even frontier, its emotional expressions in song and 
story and religion and polftics of the old pattern that was American in 
days gone by; and that Reconstruction only added force to rural provin- 
cialism, ruin to rural backwardness, and a race problem to a section whose 
agricultural laborers had been docile Negro slaves. ' 

The treatment of so wide a field offers much room for criticism and 
praise, opening the way for the general conclusion that the South is pro- 
gressing by a more intelligent use of her resources, material and human, 
the broadening of her outlook, and the approximation of that “good life” 
which is to be found in the North. Southern colleges have even sent north 
for football coaches; some Southerners did vote for Al Smith; mills are 
rising to blacken southern skies and concrete roads tie flourishing urban 
centers together, leaving the “Old South” on by-ways or in deserted ruins. 
The final picture, in part yet to be achieved, presents the South back in 
the national life, part and parcel of the thing we call civilization as reached 
by modern technical agencies. Some. will hold it a dreary conclusion. 
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Mr. Odum has done his task well. He keeps his temper where most of ` 
those who have written on Negroes and mills have not, but leans a bit to 
harshness rather thah to praise.. He understands clearly the fact that con- 
ditions'cannot be understood save in the light of history and, environment. 
Whether intentionally or not he leaves the impression 'that thè South will 
become like the North without saving much of that which made glorious 
her past.. f SEENEN 

| | "` Avitry CRAVEN, © 
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Se? jolie von Heute: Politische und wirtschaftliche Kultur eee von: a 


1860 bis 1930. By ROBERT Micrets. Zürich: Orell Fiissli Verlag; +. : S 


1930. Pp. xi+ 41o. Fý 18. 75. 

This book attempts to show how all recent Italian history has prepared 
the way for the coming ofthe Fascist régime. It is frankly sympathetic 
with the Fascist movement, but it is a monument of patient scholarship, 
and is enriched by the ‘fact that the author witnessed many of the events 
which he describes. "Ve . 

' The author emphasizes that Fascisnf is a cultural complex which has 
grown from many rocts,,but all of them in the Italian soil, or closely re- 
lated thereto. A part of the philosopky of the movement comes from 


Machiavelli, another part from the Nationalist writers of Italy, another... > ` 


part from the syndicalist tendency in Itzlian Socialism. Finally, Professor -` 
Michels fully recognizes the part played by’ the sociology of Vilfredo 
Pareto, under whom Mussolini studied at Lausanne. English-speaking 
writers have been slow in recognizing the great influence of Pareto in the 


Fascist movement. It is surely a comment on the fate of “pure sociology” `, 


that Pareto, who most bitterly denounced the reformist tendencies of | 
sociologists, should become the acknowledged leacer of such a reformist ` 
movement as Fascism. 

Unless one objects to the author’s pronounced sympathy with die Fas- 
cist movement, there is little to criticize about the book, except that it, 
fails to notice almost entirely the significant works in English on Fascism, 
such as, Schneider’s Making the Fascist State, Barne’s Universal Aspects of 
Fascism, and Salvemini’s The Fascist Dictatorship i in Italy. 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
DUKE Usivewsny i 2 "SÉ = 


